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Ocdits 



Ik'L'Musc tliis liaiulliook was (.Icvclopctl with the cooperation ot' so 
many iiulivicluals and organizations, it is dit'tieult to sinj^le out tliose 
who were espeeially helpful, It has truly been a projeet of "many hand.s" 
and “many ideas. " However, the puhlieation would not actually have 
been produced without the support and eneouratiement of the follow 
inti people; 

Bess Lomax Hawes, BobTeske, and Barry Bergey, National Endowment for 
the Arts, Folk Arts Program; Joe Prince and Polly Stock at the National 
Endowment for the Arts, Arts in Education Program; Marthalie Ferber, OPERA 
America: Linda Constant Buki, Roger Abrahams, Jimmy Driftwood, Jim Griffith, 
Bess Lomax Hawes, Tim Lloyd, Worth Lang, Clydia Nahwoosky, David Nelson, 
Vangie Piper, Patti Valentine, Henry Willet, and Judith McCullough, who were 
among the original contributors to Roots and Wings; Alan Jabbour, Mary 
Hufferd, Margi Hunt, and Charlie Camp for pivotal discussions at the Library of 
Congress; Judith Taran, Sam LoPresto, Dave Rumminger, Jane Taylor, Rhea 
Smith, Frank Phillip, Casey Granton, and the individual teachers who worked 
on Project F.O.L.K.; Norm Brown, Gordon Guyer, Martha Brownscombe, Mike 
Tate. Rhonda Walker-Buckingham, Pat Hammerschmidt, Jane and Lee T aylor, 

Don Jost and Sara Aldridge, and the many other staff members, volunteer 
leaders and youth who have worked on 4-H FOLKPATTERNS; John Cantlon, 
MSU Office for Research and Graduate Studies; Angelica Gacesa, Country 
Music Foundation. Wandra Polk, North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction; and the contributors who more often than not provided far more than 
their written contributions— Rita Moonsammy, David Taylor, Liz Harzoff, Betty 
Belanus, Nancy Nuez, Geoff Gephart, Annie Archbold, Glenn Hinson, Kris 
Congdon, and Bob Teske. 

The t>;itliL'riiiii of materials heieiii was .also faeilitatcii h>’ those imii 
\ iiiuals who respoiuled to the call ot ( leott ( lephart aiul myselt tor 
information: .Maileleine (’ilynn Triehel, .Maida Hertieron, Naney Nuez. 
,Ste\'e ( thru, I'-f^le N’ietoria Xyiias, Stewe Siporiii, Hetty Helaiius, .lennie 
( !hmn , ,i im t Iri th, .loan Fried man, aiul l.orett.a \’:ni Winkle Rhoads. 

Two siiinifieant m.anuseripts pa\ei! the way tor this haiuiliook. I he 
first, an unpublished manuscript entitled Roots inui U’l/iij.s' ciliteii by 
l.inda (ionstant Huki. provideil the first oseiaiew of "Folk .Vrtists in 
.Schools ( F.M.S) " proiirams across the eountr\' tunded b\’ the .Nation.il 
F.iulowinent for the .\rts. With Ihiki's ynieious permission, several 
sections of that laiuhnark m.anuseript have been ineorporateil into this 
haiulbook. The overall fotanat for this resonree book h;is been intlu 
I II ceil bv that lieveh ipei.1 tor \\ < >R Rl S< i . \ ( iitulc foi' I icvclop- 

ine Siuw’ssftil < )fh.')d |■.(lu^.'otion RroLiioms. which was lievelopeil bv 
( )|’|-.R.\ ,\nu liea aiul I.earniiiL; ,\bont l.eai niiui with support from the 
\;itioiial iMulowment for the ,\rts. The very helpful cooperation of 
\\'( d\l\IS< i //t/''.\.S eooriiinatoi Marth.ilie Fia lu r alloweii iis to adopt 
their foiinai ;nul to ineoipoiate some ot their inatiaials. 

I astiv , Lratefiil aelmow leilLinents ate exteiuleii to the MiehiLatt 
State i'niversit> Miisentn aiul the .Nurienlt ui e and F.xtension 
F.d neat ion st.aff who helped to see this into prod net ion : ,ia Ive W am holt , 
Mike .Smith, I'faneie I teese, .ludy 1 'e.laeuher, ( iertia Rnbeiistein, 
Ka I h V 1 'a rke r . a tui ottiee v'ollea Lues 'i V ( III n e I .( leKw ood , K ii i t 1 lew h iii st 

aiul Ruth Fit/iierald 
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Introduction 

111 the past tew years there has been a flurr\’ of interest in folk arts, 
whieh has led to the formation of a \ariety of folk-arts in edueation 
projeets in both rejiular piililie edueation settinjis and in alternative or 
nonformal edueation struetures sueli as nuiseuins, parks, eomnuinity 
festi\als, 411 youth protiranis, (iiirl Seouts.and ('ampfire (lirls. On the 
basis of the results of a number of studies and eonferenee presenta- 
tions. it beeame inereasinjily evident that many of these newly devel 
oped projeets shared similar problems: ( 1 ) the laek of eurrieulum 
materials related to folk arts in edueatiotv (2) the diffieulties often 
eiieountered in intejiratinji folk arts am* .irtists into a jieneral or speeial 
eurrieulum; (d ) the diffieulty in main'.treaminy new approaehes to and 
theories on folk arts and artists ii to edueation; and (4) the laek ot 
information on resourees a\ailabl., to ediieators planning tolk-arts-in 
edueation pro.tjranis. This handbook has been designed to betjin to 
aildress some of these issues and eoneeriis. 

The handbookhasbeeii orjianized in the followiiiy way; ehapter one, 
"I'olk Arts in l'‘,dueation." pro\ides an overview of the (.levelopment of 
folk arts in edueation projirams; ehapter two, "Reports from the Field." 
eon tains short reports from individuals who have de\ eloped or partiei 
Itatetl in a variety of folk arts-in edueation projeets and protjrams; 
ehapter three. "Resourees." is a listinjiof individuals and orjianizations 
who eoukl pro\'ide professional assistanee tor tolk arts projirammintj; 
ehapter four, "Ihbliojiraphy." ineludes entries ehosen to jii\e jieneral 
o\er\ iews of folklore study and speeifie referenees to folklife in ediiea 
tion; and ehapter fi\e, "(ilossary." eontains a short list of folklife and 
etlueation terms. The remainint* portion of this handbook eontains 
exeerpts from a wide ranj^e of materials de\eloped for folk arts in 
eilueation projeets. These exeerpts ha\e bei.'ii seleeted to show the 
\ariety of formats, approaehes, and eurrieulum motlels used in the 
de\elopmeiit of reeeiit projeets. F.aeh seetion of exeerpts has been 
lirefaeetl with a short deseription. 

1 5a siealK’, this book has been ileu lopeil tor use h\ L'eiieral elassroom 
teaehers, arts eilueators, museum edueation staff, park interpretets. 
leereation leaders, eunieiilum planners, lol!'.lori>ts, aiul direetors ot 
folk artists in seliools pia lijrams. As a tjatheriiuj of iileas aiul resourees. 
It will pnwiile more aeeess to infoniiat ion for those iiidi\iduals who 
either wish to beLtin a new projeet ot strenL>theii an alre;i>l\’ existini; 
one. It has been ilesirineil so that it eaii be eontiiuiallx midated ;iiul 
lailoieil for iiuli\ idiial or reiiioiial use. ,\s :i eoin |U'iuiium ot resotirees, 
tins haiulboi ik is intended only as a refereiiee point the de\ elopmeni 
and ill! pie me II tat ion ol proL;r;niis is ull i nuiteb' up to those w lu > believ e 
III the iiiteLtration of i rad it ioii;il know lediie and skills into hasie ediie.i 
tii mal prom.nns 
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Folk Arts ill the World of Fducation 



Over tile p;ist dccjuie. \videsprc;ui 
comniL'rci;ili/;iti()ii ;md popidari/iition ot 
folk arts have occurred in America. I’opu 
lar periodicals such as Funuly ( 'irc'/e and 
( iood IhnisckL'Cfyiuii Itave been tilled with 
articles on how to make t'olk art, where to 
buy it, and how to decorate with it. I'olk 
aits as a held tor scholarly imestiyation 
has also reeentb e.xperieneed an e.xplo 
sion ot' interest in aeademie arenas, 

:i iiiii not oiiK' the i.ieM.'lo|iment ot a 
wiue assortment ot approaches to the 
material, but also an inereasintib' lartie 
body ot data. With this risinti scholarly and 
lieiieral puhlie interest in tolk arts has 
come an et't'ort to beiiin ineor|ioratiiiii tolk 
.arts into tornial educational struetuies. 

In l'>7t), the National laidownient lor 
the Arts initiated t'undiiiL> tor a proiiram ( it 
tolk artists in schools ( I' AIS ), 1>\ 1 the 
number ot l AlS or tolk arts in education 
(I'AIK ) pi ojeets t'unded by both national 
and state tundini; |iro”rams had d.ramati 
eall\ increased, lirintiimi indii>enous 
teachers or traditional artists into more 
I’ormali/ed educational s\stems has 
become one ot' the standard modes ot 
operation tor most tolk arts in education 
proiirams. 

I \iueally, a l .\lS or IWll'. project eon 
sjvts ot'sexeral |ihases: ( I ) identit'ieatioii ot 
.an (.'ducat ioiial ornani/ation or program 
in which to eimdiK't a |iroie(.t; (d) lield 
W(irk (.lone by a lolklite s|K.'eiahst to ideii 
t it v local t rad it ions a nd t ra(.lit ion al a rt ist s. 
(.M I'lannink with edueatois to de\(.lop 

|iKi|'riate ioiinats lot juxsi-tit itti; both 
the int'ormation :md the attists in a sttue 
t ureal lean ni'iii system . at id ( 1 ) the' ae'tual 
pi eseait at ion ot artists or art tonus (Ser 
.Nddeildlini 1 t'ora iiloi e e'oillplete dese'ri|i 
tioiis ot' I'AIS I'All'. proieets.) ( 'leiieralb 
the t'olklot ist or a trained |ireseiitor assists 
in the ineseiitat ion o| the artist in oialei to 
pro\ iele b.aekuroiind ot e'oiitextual inlor 
Illation jiboiit the' artist (u art I'irt'i. Now 



tlitii ;i vairiety ot moeicls and tipprotiehes to 
folk ;irts in edueaition has been tried, the 
process ot ev;ilu:itint> these protinmis ;nui 
their imptiet h;is beyun. Hy lookiny ;it 
some ot' the stremiths ;md weaknesses ot 
these proi^nniis ;it this point, it is hoped 
that those problems will be aeielressed. 

Perhaps tiie most e.xeitiiiii observation 
b\' scholars ;ihout the vtilue ot tolk tins iti 
eehieaition projeets h;is been the re'eoiini 
t ion of the cent nil it >' ot tolk arts knowletiiie 
to the develo|Hiient ot a basic understand 
iiiLi ot human expression in our lives, 
(ileiin 1 linson , a contributor to this hand 
book, provi(.lc(.i a sueeinet appraisal ot' this 
centrality; 

When schoolchildren begin to move featured 
performers from artists with a capital ' A or 
eccentric old-timey " categories into the class 
comprised of families and peers, a real break- 
through IS achieved. The key to this shift is a 
democratization of artistry, a recognition that art 
need not be set apart in gilt frames or on prosce- 
nium stages. The focus shifts from product to 
process, from past to present, fiom cultural others 
to cultural brothers and sisters. Breakdancing 
joins the Virginia reel: paper airplane folding 
stands alongside tattng; joketellmg meets Jack 
tale narration. Students nome to realize that they 
too can be counted among the ranks of artists, 
they begin to view creativity in a new light, ulti- 
mately recognizing that only final products— and 
not underlying processes-separate the” from 
neighbors heretofore branded as different The 
end result is an initial steptowards cultural relativ- 
ity, as walls of cultural misunderstanding begin to 
crumble ' 

Tinw iiiid iiniiiii. tolk .'Ills |in i",iummvrs 
mill c\ ulii.'itoi s liiivi.' touiid tliai biiiiniiiii 
t i;idit ioii.'il aits and artists into tliv (.'lass 
room lii.'l|vi'(l to validalv tlmsi.' i. x|ui. ssiw 
b(.'liav i( u s ( il St iidvii t s and t(.'avTii.'rs. In tin.' 
Iwst i il pn iL’iaiiis, art was show n to Iw' not 
sim|il\ soiiu' til inti doiiv bv soiiu oiiv vlsv, 
but i^'liut lliv students (iitd Ivdi hvfs terir 
idraidydnnni. In an (. xtvnsioii ot 1 linson s 
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cnniparisnns, jokctdliiiy met no\'d writ 
iiiii, brcaluianoiii/^ met liallet. 'file turmsot 
expression were retiiieed to just that — 
torms. . .tormsof iiiiisie. oUiaiiee, of liter 
ary arts, ot theater, ot \ isual arts. 

1*11 like art produced tor elite or popular 
ai.du. iiees, folk art has been made to ser\ e 
the needs ot a \ery localized and tradi 
tional audience. For the student who 
niii;lit not easily identity with art that has 
iK’en produced tor anothei social class or 
culture or in another i‘ei;ion, folk art pio 
duced ill the student s immediate en \ iron 
meiit nia>’ he more eonsisteiit with his or 
her other \alues, hack^rouiid, and knowl 
eeit*c. \W demonstratiiu; the eoniieeti( ms 
amoiiLi the local toll; product, the mass 
produced eomniereial product, and tlu 
axaiit qardeelite proei nets ot art. a student 
max he enabled t( J understand the imix er 
salitx' ot artistic production and max' bet 
ter assess its soeaeaal or cult urallx’ a se rib eel 
X ablations. In ibis xxax‘. folk art can be the 
steppinii stone from the moi'e tamiliar to 
the* less tamiliar in art production. The 
study ot tolk art numds out the* xiexx (U 
artistic e*\(uession xvithin soeietx: [n ne 
lilect one aspe ct — be* it e lite. pu‘op( )i^anda . 
humor-. kitse‘h, popular, classical, etc, -- is 
to (unit a por tion (d the eirele*. I\iu )X\ledLie’ 
oi all txpe's ot art produe*ti(m can oiiK 
serxe to e'tihanee the iiiuU'rstandinc, of' 
e ae*h b u-ni in itself. 

Inxariablx. tolk arts |MoUrams ha\e 
iiio\ e*d both stude*i:ls and t'.'ac*lie i •- lo a 
Lii'e aie i aeee'ptanee' ami undersrandm^ i »f 
the* X arie tie's n| human e*\|Me*ssi( m and aes 
the*tre pre'te'ie’iiee* Snell aee'eptance he sai 
the* root <)t the* tolkl(U‘ist\ e'oncc'rn with 
tolklife cunieulum dex elopmeiil . as hell 
!ix rues slated m his addre*ss to the Aim ri 
can I'lilklore Soeietx in T 

Succinrt'y put. folklorists oelieve that capactty 
for aesthetic experience, for shaping deeply felt 
values into meaningful apposite form, is present n 
all communities, and will find some means of 



expression among all. We do not disdain concert 
halls, art museums, quiet libraries, far from it- 
most of us are university scholars and that is part 
of our work. But our work is rooted in the recogni- 
tion that beauty, form and meaningful expression 
may arise wherever people have a ^hance, even 
half a chance to share what they enjoy or must 
endure. We prize that recognition above fashions 
or prestige. And we see it as the way to understand 
a fundamental aspect of Human nature and 
human life.‘’ 

In :i simibir sluiemeiil. Ibirbriru 
Kirslieiibhiit ( iimblett urn A* r sen led the 
X iilidiilinii prrieess iliul folk urls in ediieu 
liou offers: 

A major factor in effective education is the inte- 
gration of what IS learned in the school with the 
experiences children have in their homes and 
communities, An equal challenge is the integra- 
tion of the culture of the community into the curricu- 
lum. While we want our children to be exposed to a 
variety oi art forms and cultures, we do not want 
them to be alienated from their birthright, their own 
heritage. And their own heritage is valuable, not 
only because it is their own, but also because of 
the importance of a strong indigenous culture to 
the coherence of community life. "Feeling for a 
place IS influenced by knowledge, ' and folklore 
and folk art constitute the traditional knowledge we 
have about the places m which we live Folk artists 
are our indigenous teachers,' 

Although tlK'sc st;il(.‘iiu.*nis |xro\idc* 
ck*;i I iiulic'Hl mil ( )f i Ik* X ( )\ i!iicL;r.it iiil; 
Ndk ;uts in c'dlK*;Ul‘Ml. iIk* pmc'c'ss nf 
di vdopiiiL* ;md iinpk*iiK*iiliiiLi pm^rnnis 
h;is imi luA'ii willmul jn-nhlt’iiis. binjcu 
Mtc’ icxic'Ws In Nntioii.'il l.iidnw nuiil fni 
the .\ris c‘(MiMilt;iiits, studies bx' solnTiis. 
.md e< >niribulnrs t(» this Imndlxiok h.ixi.* 
bc'Liiiii to imic* problem m*i‘:is ih;ii iK‘i*d to 
I H' ;idd I esse (1 bel( uv the ill l(.*i;r;il ioil o| tn| k 
;iMs 111 ediK'.'it ion e;in triilx' nioxe foi-w.ird 
Problems eilc'd li;i\ e iiK*l nded loo liieiil ;m 
eiii|di;isis (Ml "old tinu'x" traditions, lnek 
o| plminmu. for posifimdmn opeintH mis. 
liiek ol I leklxx or U I i iiU‘, mid l;u*k ot ( pinli *d 



folklit'c spc-eiiilisls. IV-rhaps tliu must si,i;inl 
ic;int problems e< insistently noted are iit 
the area ot teaeliei train in li, where there is 
a laek ol a developed niethodolouy tor 
teaeliimi folklore and appropriate eurrieu 
him materials. Many think that the tuture 
of tolkarts in ediieation lies in the arena of 
teaelier preparation. I'nlike otlier disea 
pliiiLs, folklore graduate studies proLiraiiis 
do not \et inelude teaeliinii methods 
^.•omses. l.ikewi.sc, there are ^ew folk aits 
in edueation e'ourses in art edueation 
deL*iee proi^ra 11 ; s. The elialleiiLie. then, is 
toi- ediieators to find meaniiuitul \\a\s m 
w iiieh to ineoi porate new intorniation 
about traditional kiiowied^e into lornial 
L-d uea l ion a 1 si ruel nres. To aeeoiii pi i sli 
this. L\iuealors must work eh )sel\- w ith folk 
lite speeialists i( » inteurate indigenous cnl 
dual u sou tees into the eunieulum. 

Main peo|>le betiin their work in folk 
air in edueation beeause (>t an interest in 
tiu irts. folklite, ehildreii, oi in the L|nulil>' 
of edtueation. However, developing sue 
eessfnl prourams that eonvey new and 
ac'eurate folk arts informatimi and at the 
saiiK- lime eoinpleiiK ni or tnifill tal 

t'diieal ion rev] ni reUK i n s w ill demand m 
iinnous inter iiL'lion between protessional 
f<ilklife speeialists and ediuaitors. TIu 
important role that edueaiors plav in tins 
I n K'e'ss is ek a ? K slated bv lliilsoii 

Cenainiy the most glaring problem facing foiK 
ais programming today is the lack of cumeuiar 
ntegration and interpretive training Far too many 
or^sentations are rather heedlessly miected into 
-masses on-going courses of study, breaking the 
mstructionai flow and consequently eliciting a dif- 
ferent kind of attention from students Lacking firm 
links with the day-to-day curriculum, such pro- 
(uams eve' run the risk of beroming gionfieci 
show and tell sessions, penor;,s of menta' recess 
when pupils can lock and listen but are not 
'eouired to leam That much of the teaching done 
during these times ‘S handled by guests -be 
they folklorists Qr attists— only draws the dis- 



course further from the everyday So^eiy tce 
teachers can bring it back, tying the matena' to 
classwork in ways that both highlight its umoue- 
ness and emphasize its ubiquity. Nearly , this "c 
simple task. It requires not only Cl mmitme^l bd 
also an interpretive grasp of folkionc process a" o 
product. And this m tu'n demands adec-.a*- 
training^ 

The nppnrtumtieN 0 >I' in.iKillo tiu .-Ui 
Heel ioiis. N u' lu-iimiiij; tr.ulitH ui.il iNiu-Ai 
edue .md lIuilUelUUIN tc'.Klui^ Hit'* ■ 
elusM'f M un 1 )i < >lhei k anmiu ^it nut i - ui ‘ 1 1 
me;i nil Infill wuv'. ;ii\' U . hut ii i i u 
teueher h;is heeii ;ui<.uin;iiel\ ti.inu n m. 
cul nipped with methods ;i ml m.n^ I lub ! !u 
pioeess of intv .;r;itMiu tolk .ntv mt'' 1 1 
eun ieulum will tulw pkiev in > u i K lu 1 1 1 i : 1 1 i 
f;i si non. ( iiv en t i;mi u 10 ;iml et i uipp' d a ' 
uppropi iutv nuiivu i.'ils uiid m>'d^ U. i i 

tors shiuild he uhlv I' ► turtlu i ilu'^ pu a ^ 
of w li ;i 1 1 1 m < Ml I V 1 1 » ^ t • ' I I > 
ediieut ion": 

If such recognition ;0f iradTo^a ' •• 

on the part of students is counteo is a //' ^ 
consequence, then concomitant 'jnae^st:i"d' u 
on the part of educators npeds a so k; ..o - 
prated For teachers alone com'^or'dike'^^'^^- * 
continuity They can ;;ft fo^Kioric • 

from the sphere of specia' activTes a"-" -- 
them apart m the midst of eveo/day : •' . 
weavng references to comn'u^'rv 
throughout the year steaenpg p, '^g .;:o- 
tuPTesaffordedO', hQiidavs ►‘g 
Martin Luther Kmg Day ■ d ^ 

sacred periods g Black h sfo^v Mo- ►■' ' ' 
discuss tradition, educators ca^qe^eu'it- 'iA r- 
ness foster understanding, and e^c t pr ^ 

and community among tne'rstudpr^ts /d'v' * • 
‘orsts and or artists appear befuro ^ 
prepared, they enter a fieid a-reacv p : 

<;nwn mstnao of Prpak ng p^a .• 

cnnceidrate OP Msng tbe •’ 
f^mds to a ppA 'eve' of h s*" a c • 
q'ves way to ^ea eduv^at u 

( )f v’niu this |U ‘ »v !•' 1 1 1 M : I ■ 

llUlIV’Uil \V hull l< K';il ( u .lufk I Ml f !■ 

•4 



<.'< H 1 1 K‘i Is, :is in iIk“ ( )l Nnrtli ( Ijiii )lin:i, 
|>r(*\ulc iiKiiulaicd curricuhiiii guides tnr 
the- inclusion nt this intorinaiion, When 
Incal or slate eurrieiilmn plans include 
tollv arts, no longer does the choice tor 
ini^ i;raiini; folk arts rest on the shoulders 
ot the interested individual teacher, but 
rather on ihe syslein ilselt. llo\ve\er, until 
there is .a concerted etiort to develop 
aeeepiable uietlioch )l^ies and niaienals 
lor lolklite in eduealioii, circulate tln)se 
inatsiials, and provide more o|>poruini 
tits n)i* tile train ini; ol ednealors, the 
develo[>ment ot folkaits in edueatii)ii will 
lanLiuish. As more data are aeenm ulatcd, 
It is inev itable that the sindy oMolk arts will 
V (Hit ribuie in sii;nifieani ways to sneli 
areas as our knowledge and underslaiut 
m l; ( a a 1 1 a nd a r I ma kin i*. human behav ior. 
Ml individual and eommunily identitv 
Now IS not too soon to beLiin to examine 
tile wav s in which the studv' ot’ t’olk art and 
artists can eontribiife more siiinitieaiulv 
t i ) e u r ri e n I n in i m \) to v e m e n t a n d 

vIeV i,'\i >pnK'Ut. 

The task Ik I I MV US t lu' I ) IS t o seek wav s \i > 



I osier comm tin ieatK m between educators 
and tolklite specialists so that America's 
indigenous teachers will play a meaning 
tul role in the process of formally edueat 
iiiy our youth. This volume, through the 
presentation of collected information on 
follvarts in education models and mate 
rials, is dedicated to that ^oal of furtheriiij^^ 
continuous interaction between folklife 
specialists and c'dueators. 

1 >1 1\ spi (I hi', votli (ikiiii IIiHskm. M Jw, 

!‘>s^ 

- 1 k 11 M\MK> in l\irslk'i ikl.iU 

< liiiil'k It. ‘Am Acscssibk VcstiiLtic i Ik Kfik- of 
I' o!k An s ,nul t lit,' !■ i »tls A? u>f in t IkU ‘iimt,'iiiimi 

Ai'U' ) }■'< >lk'(n)\\ \W1 a. \ns V 1 (Ullltt.! 

lasA) IV ir. 

a iorlvii:i KiisIk iiM.m < Innhk It. “.\n Vt^ccssihlv 
At, >1 i K't It,- 111',' l\tiK' tit .\ils ,i[iti ilk I i>it\ 
Vrit''! in ilu < .in f k'lili MM \t;n )nth !>>lk'l<»fK 
V ot a ,s \ } ( w n iti r i ' *s,A | j-, | ] 

I ' Ol u '«|'i n ki'.. I kv I'lUnn IIiioom , s i 

lasr, 

e< u sj'on.li lU k A)|!i ( ilvnii lliin.»in Mi> ..'(i 

I'ISf , 

I 'M 1 1 1 ii V nt this V V V r k f 1 ! si ;n k SI II I ( it ,i t 'In 
< I 'illi I I (|| V on I ol’Klilr ilia nik I'llMk' Si V. In, , W rslk IP 
i\'. ' tl Ik, (S\ t'(ii\k(siM, \plll 1 (■ ..'ll. I'lS-v 
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Reports from the Field 

This L'liiiptcr iiiL'likics :i series ot reports i>i\en lu’ iii(.ii\ii.lii:tls wlio 
h;i\e iK'eii involved in tlie development, implement.'ition ;ind e\:ilu;i 
tion ot't'olk ;irts in eduentioii profirmiis, Adiniiiistnitors. tolklorists. :irt 
ediiea’tors. museum eurutors. eurrieulum speeiulists all eontrihuted 
these intorinative reports wliieli provivle first hand deserintions ot their 
respeetive projeets. Together these reports provivle a usetul overview ot 
tollv arts in evlueation projects eoiuluetei.1 over the past decade. 
More< )ver, tlie reports eon tain insit;httul observations al'-out proNems 
and sueeesses eneountered as well as valuable sut*t>estions about the 
diieetions tolk arts in education jvrosjrams miuht take in the tuture. 



Kcport from the Field: 

Anuie ArvhboiiU 
trvvUuwe Folkhristn heutuvky 



huriiui ilic caiK P>Si)s (wo t‘nlk;irtisr 
in cduciiiioi) projects were eoiulneted in 
rural souilieeniral Keniueky. Siue\’ the 
cle!i\’ery system lor art programs \aries 
troni rural eomnuniity to rural eoininu 
nity in Keniueky, ilu- folk artist in 
edueation [)r()ji;et [>ro\ed sueeesstul in 
linking eomniunitx’ resources to tlie edu 
eational needs ot the k )cal school vlistrieis. 
In Noth protiranis, a trained folklorist 
served as coordinator and worked with 
selionl (Kasoiiiiel in seleetiiiLi folk artists 
and nuisieians, eooi'dinat iiu; the seho(d 
schedule, supervisinu the proiiraiii, de\el 
opiiu; teacher i L Souree materials, and 
handliiu; all of the puMieitv' for the 
project. 

In Warren (!onm\‘ duriiiL; iIk* l*>sn SI 
and 1‘>M SJ aeadenne \ ears. si.\ eleiiie n 
tary selionl sit<,‘s wer<,‘ seleefet.t in \arious 
locations, and in adiaeeiit Ikirreii ( louniv 
the simile eount\‘ hiiih school was the site 
ot a semester Ioiil; projeet in the h>S} S 5 
sehonl year, IK'fore the hei^inniiiL* of ea<,‘h 
school proiiram, a folk arts snr\ e>‘. funded 
hy the .\ational Kndowiiient for the Arts 
and the Kentiiekv' Aias (humeil and eoor 
dinated In folklorist Annie ArehhoKl, was 
eondueted. Kollowimi the survey period, 
the two school svstems applied for arts in 
ed neat ion I'lmdinjii fr( uii the Keniueky ,\ris 
(louneil. As a result of this state finuiiiui. 
tlK- local projects we re mod.eled afls'r tlw 
tradiliotial Keiitiiekv school projests 
where visitim; arti^-ts eoiiduel is'sideiieies 
in prede.^ii^nated s'hissrooms (wer a slI 
ps i iod of time. 

rile (OOL^iam I'onidllialoi Wni’ked 
eloselv with school admimstraiors and 
tcs'u.'hers m c'aeh c'oniuv- to d^'wlop tolls 
artist in sduealion ix sidenew's that fit into 
the eiu t ieiilum at the pai tisapalimi sehool 
sites. In the W’arK'U (oum\' se'hools llie 
se'coiul tirade' readimt proiiram included a 
dollmakeT, the' math prouram featuied a 
praetieinti quiltmakei foi font I h i;tade 



students, the fifth tirade music eiirrieulum 
ineorporatcet a folk music resielcuey as 
Well as a folklorist explaininji storytcllinti, 
and the state history segment of the 
seventh tirade eurrieuhmi involved woik 
inti with a local hroommaker. In each 
ease, the artists had to aeeom im )d;ite their 
traeiitional methoeis ( )f proeiuetion a net 
presentation to fit the time, space, and 
participant limitations imposed h\ a 
school and classroom emiromneiit, 

At the llarren (lountv Hitih School site', 
the school ael 111 in istrjit ion worked with the 
hdklorisi coordinator in select inti ai l . 
music, and literal ure classes in tirades 
nine tliroutih twelve for the project. Dur 
inti fall lhS 4 semester, two folk musi 
ei:i!is parliei[)ate‘d in the mi.xed tirade' 
iiinsie protirani, a vv( )odearv ei' and a chair 
hottomer assisie-d with different mixed 
tirade inirodiieiorv’ and advanced \isual 
an students, and a weaver worked with 
ele'venlh and twelfth tirade literatuie stii 
dents, riiroutihout the hitih se'hool proj 
eet. the folklorist tiiiided the school's jour 
nalisiii students in doeumeiii inti ikv' 
pi‘( )tirani on v ideoiape and pro\ idinti local 
nieelia eoveratie for the [M'oJcci. As a 
tollow uptothefolk artist in edueaiion 
protirani. the project coordinator assisted 
the journa.lisni iiisirucKn' in w rii in^ a 
tirant to the' state arts eouiieil for a video 
artist reside'ilev'. W’ith this fundiiiti, the' 
video artist spent part of the' resideiiev 
^ pe'fiod with the journalism students pro 
dueiiu* a doeumeiitary ahout the folk arts 
school protirani that used the hioiaLte shot 
diiriiiti the' folklife resule'iiev' proiee't, 

I'nlike' the follow up at Marreii (‘.oiiinv 
1 1 mil Se'hool w li le'h iile'l iided ;i v ideo ai f 1 st . 
the eailiei elenieiitaiv seho(d proLiianis 
e< uiehided w ith an i n school te'st i \ al at 
each site', 1 he pii!pMs<, ot the se'hool tesii 
val was to foe' us on those' st tide tils who did 
not partie'ipaie' in the classroom tvsideii 
e ies and uive' tlh'iii the' opportiniitv to v levv 



wlim li;id occurred durinuthc project. l‘ol 
l( )\\ imi the folk arts pt( )iinmis. the new per 
loniiiiii^ arts ecailer in the eoiiiinunit\ 
initialed its own at Is in education pro 
iirani and eiii[>loyed tour ot the seven oriu 
ilia! part ieipalinu art ists. I ditortuiiatcK , 
since the arts center program hetian, the 
lolklite elenieiil in tlie program continues 
to dim in ish heea use ot t he t urn ( >v er in t Iw 
project c( K )i\ii nal( MS aiui the overall laek 
ot'inteuiali(Mi ot artist residencies into the 
selu M)1 eurrieuhim. 

All ot the indiv iduals involved in the two 
education projects were residents ol the 
com 111 unity in which ihev’ eoiidueled theii 
[n'ouranis. I'.aeh person discussed and 
deiiKMistrated her his art t'oriii in relaticui 
to the eurrieuluni and then involved 
teachers aiui stuvie tils in e'reatiii^ the par 
tieular t'oll\ art such as a hrooiii or carved 
object <M' in partieipatiiui in leL^end telliiiL;. 
stoiA telhini, (M‘ t'olk niusie sessitMis, In 
Lae‘h ease, the* [participants heeame* stars 
within their 1 (k:i 1 eonninmitv, 

W hile the' school resid(, ne\ torniat is a 
hiiihlv sueeesstul method tor the artist t(» 
in form and teach others ahoul her his art 
f(Min and t(M‘ students to learn about the' 
artist, the o sideiiey prouiaiii is less sue 
ee-^sful in fiilfillinii the' needs ot the indi 



vidual teacher. With tins obsenatitni in 
mind, the ti)lklore eo()rdinator is vvorkin^ 
with the local arts center in W’arren 
( '.(unity to dev clop a summer teacher insti 
tute and follow u[p resieieiicy to assist 
school instructors in intetiratiiiL* the arts 
iiit(t their eurrieuluni. W'ilh the eurretit 
eni[phasis in Kentucky on core eurrieuluni 
and state test scores of students, nian>' 
teachers want help in learninu to develop 
to!k arts programs and new projects tor 
their classroom. I'unded by a Kentuek>' 
foundation, the summer teacher institute 
is desiiined to meet the needs of the local 
rural educators. 

In addition to helpinu teachers deveh?[> 
their ow n classroom projects, the sunimei' 
msiilute will also assist the local arts ecu 
ter staff in [planninu with instrueuns a(,idi 
tioiial residency [Proiiratiis to be spon 
sored bv the arts aiieiiey. Institute 
[Personnel will hel[P those teachers vvishinu 
to initiate their own [pMU^raiiis identity 
artists and resource materials tor their 
[Piaheel, < )iiee the summer teacher insti 
tute is on LtfUiiLt, a variety ot cultural issues 
will be featured each year. Mriniiinu 
leaeheis touether with artists in an insti 
tute format should stretiutheii all art, > in 
education (proi^^ranis in ihc eoniiiiunitv . 



Kcport tVoiii the Field: 

Hetty Helanus^ 
Indianapolis iUnldren\s Masennu 
Indianapolis^ Indiana 



1 he h >1 !vl( )rc.' in f he clasM'i M )in project 
was eo!K ci\ ed hy a i»ruiip ot liuiiaiia folk 
lorists, aniorii; tlieni Xenia (lord, an 
adjunct professor of folklore at Indiana 
I hii\ ersit> . Kokomo. The idea was to iiisti 
tme a folklore program for seliool teaeliers 
w.hieli would suceessfulK integrate f( 'k 
lore into the exislinu eurrieiiliiin of ele 
ineiita r\’ a tui seeoiida r\’ schools. ( lord and 
tile otlK'r folklorists in\f)l\ed pereeiwd 
that “I'olix Arts in tile Se hoc >ls [uoLira ins, a 
number of which had Iwen carried out iit 
Indiana, treated, lolklore as “nostinLi oit 
the cake' — i.c*., a nice frill as Imu; as the 
program lasted, but with no permanent 
elteet on the curriculum of the school. The 
tolklorisls enlisted the aid of Indiana 
Ilisinrieal bureau Director Pam bennett, 
who had a i*ood uiuU'rstandini; ot the 
materials ot tc »lkk m\‘ and saw t heir \ aliie in 
ediwai i( m . 

I was in \ c )lu'd wath l lie po ml'ci fia mi (Ik 
‘- tart, first in my eapaeit\- as foll\ arts com 
diiiatoi tor (1 k' Indiana Arts (Icmimission 
and laiL’i as prah^et eoc ndinator. A i;raiu 
was addressed to (Ik Indiana t loinmittL'e 
tor (lie I In inanities, with su|»|a)rt fr< an the 
Indiana llistoneal Soeiet\- as well as the 
I listo! ieal biirc'aii 

Id-om the plannimj; siaL;es, teachers and 
c alu r c^’diicat ( a's wore imoKcal in die pn \\ 
e\.*t A ( jiK'st ion na ire w as seal l I c > a II supe r 
inteiuleiits, L;auj.’itt^ inte re'sl m die' pn ae ea 
and Ljathennu names of inlea-esteat nidi 
vidnal teaiehens. Twac intere sted e'diiea 
tens Joe* .Mathias, an eleaneaitarx' school 
prine'ipal from Kokomo, and Jean 
tle rnand. a hisJ;h s^,Jioo| tea'ieJu r fiann 
I i lint iiiL’toii wne- e'hosc n as ad\ ise rs to 
the* pioje'e'l. lloth ol llu'se e*diu*alois had 
nse'd tolkhne* niateaials (<n lelatcd "heai 
taiie" mate'i'lals) in iheai schools and were 
inte re'sted in the' topic 

rik' l;c u Is of the* pi oicel . as si a leal in llu 
i^rant appliemtioil, we le' "to introdiie'e jnib 
he* se'luMj (e*ae‘he'is to die’ snbje'e’t (J folk 
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lore, a net to offer practical uses of folklore 
in the classroom in a variety of subjects." 
rile plan to achieve these ^oals was to 
carr\’ out six rcjLiional workshofis "etc 
sii»ncet to familiari/e teachers with folklore 
materials an el to involve teachers in 
exploring creative uses for the materials " 
In aeietition, a workbook was (ilanneet 
'‘e’Xi'iaiietiiui on the material (Meseiileet in 
the worksho|)s," wliieh was to incliiete 
exercisc.'s, illustrations, aiiet forms which 
eoulet be etu|dieateel tor classroom use. 

1 he pi'( ijecl was etiv ideet i ii to t w ( > phases. 
In Phase P the workbook was to 1 h* eenn 
piled, and an initial workshop was to be 
ini|)leiiK‘iited. In Phase II, then, tlk' rest ( >f 
the vvorksho|is were t(> be cari Kwi out, and 
workbooks distributed. Six aeadeinieallv 
trained tolklmists w\*i\' invo|\(.'d in plan 
niiiLi and writimi die workbook materials: 
mvself, barbara A!k*n (Notre Dame 
I iiiv ersitv- ), Inta ( '.arpeii((.r (Indiana 
I ’ n i V c rsi t 1 boom i n iit on ) , ( hi t h er i lU' 
Swanson (Indiana Dniversity, lilooniim.' 
ton ), Xenia ( lord (Indiana Dn i ve rsi t v . 
Kcckoiiio), and Susaniie Kidleii (Indiana 
1 niversiiy, K(»koiiio), I acted as L;eiK'ral 
edit(»r ot the vvorkbook materials. 

\ major problem arose when die initial 
wcirkshop fell thron^h, because of verv' 
small c'nrolliiieiit . Althouuh the worksliop 
was r^'selk'duk'd and subsecjneiitlv' was 
verv sneccssfnh the reselk'duled date fc II 
alter die deadliiu* ot the Phase II applu, a 
tion ot the i^rant, and th(.*ref(n'e no 
‘results" vvw’iv available to Pk LirantiiiL; 
aueik'v- at that tiiik. 'riius Phase II of die 
i;ran( was not funded, and the idea to d<c 
tiu t w e reinainiiiL; w orkshops w as shelv eti 

Phase I. !u»wvver. had pOKiueed dn, 
teaL’her's workbo(»k, whk’li has Iwcoiiie a 
verv po|nilai' |)uhheal loll. pK/i^'anse of inpnf 
Iroin t c’a i.*h e I a d V I SI,' I's , tin workbook 
relleeted tc'ai.*hers' ika.vls m a format and 
lam;uai;i.’ to which tliev could lelali.' The 
woikbook is availai>le in a three Inde 



puiiL'hcii iMiiiKil thiit exercises e;in Ik* 
remov ed t( )\ Jiiplieat i( m . iiiid inaiei i;il can 
be added or updated as needed. 

Tile workbook is di \ ided into three see 
tioiis. The tirsl introduees the teaehei' to 
the materials < folklore, otteriiiii a work 
ioii definition of’ bdklore. diseiissiiiLi 
genres of’ folkloie. explaiiiini; where folk- 
lore eaii be found, and explainiiui tlie 
eoiieept of folk eulture. Fhe second see 
tioii is di\ided b\ discipline: history and 
social studies. I’ni'lish and l;muuae.e .nts. 
math and science, ikieh section e.xplanis 
the i\'l:ni(Ul of folkloie to tlK‘ otliei* disL'i 
pliiies and sUL*uests wa\ s to integrate folk 
lore i nt( » classes in these diseipliiK’s. 1 he 
final sect i( ni i s e ii t i 1 1 ed ' ‘ I* o 1 kl o l e and 
issues in l',d neat ion" and covers such ti^p 
les iisiiiii folisloiL' t() beftL'i' uiuk'rstaiid 
di\c*rsL‘ cultures, our iiiodein woiid. and. 
t liL* St ude n l "s ow n c( mi iii un i l . Appe n 
vliees include an ind^'X. a biblionrapliv of 
Indiana folkloiL*. and a section on l'oiisl'I' 
v.ilion of photographs and oilur liisiniiL' 
ina le ria 1 s. To date, a p prox i ni a i e Iv nni ) 
wori\booi\s have been distributed, iiielud 
ini; e< )nipliinentarv ei >pies to ev erv public 

I ibiarv in tlu* stale' i >1 Indiana . 

The initial workshop lo()k place on a 
I'ridav eve n inland Saturdav iiioriiiiu; and 
afiernoiHi two moiiilis after its oriL;niallv 
pla n .letl date' a nd dix vv alu uit > le aelu. a s, 
inust'uni v’dne;iiors, .and (►iliei* inteiesiLd 

I I id IV id 1 la Is As planned, the six fo|kl<aists 



iiivob eel in the project presen teii material 
follow i mi the f'manat of the workbook, and 
the iiroup was divided into small iiroups for 
exercises and discussion after cacti presen 
tation, In addition, three 'teacher 
presenters iiave presentations on the 
wavs thev' had used folklore in their class 
ran mi s , .Many positive e o in in e n t s were 
made in the evaluations of the workshop. 

Althomih the project fell short of iIk* 
ruauinal plan, the idea behind it was- and 
still is — a tiood one, 'File part ici pat iini f< dk 
lorists and teachers feel stroiuily that if 
folklore is to hav e a place in the classroom 
it vvitl liave to be iiiteurated into the eiir 
rieulum b\' teachers. Also, the choice to 
seek fuiidimi from a hmnaiiities iiraiiiiiiL; 
aiieiiev' instead of the Arts ('.oin in ission 
was a eon scions attempt to in el tide iiiatL- 
rial ( ml side oft liL' realm of’ "I'olk .\rls in the 
Sl'Ih m )1s. 

rile idea of' earrviim out future vvmk 
shops, or ill service iraiiiinL* programs, 
based (Ui the workb(M)k material has not 
been totallv' abandoneil. File Indiana 
Historical liureau and the Indiana Mis 
torieal Soeietv' still have an iiitL'iest in the 
projeet File upeomiiu; 'dloi^sier lieriiace* 
SS“ activities ill the stale ma\‘ spur further 
1 merest in the pro i ret , In an v e,isc‘. maiiv 
.aspects of this L xpL ritiu III were [Positive 
and mav N(^i\e as .a im>del fiu ()11 ki 
pr< >|L L t‘' 



Kcport from the Field: 

hrLitin C#. Coufidoiu 
Assistant Ih^ofessor^ Art Etiuvation^ 
Bo%i:Unti (ireen I 'niversityu 
lfo%i^linfi (ireen^ Ohio 



111 Mil\ nt 1 coiliplclc’d lllN’ doc 

lorjil work :n the riii\crsiiy o| Oic^oii. 
ilius till isliiiii> ni>' disscriiitioii on "A 
Tlicorciiciil Model lor Tcachiiiii Folk An 
ill ilic An Kdiicniioii Selling." \\ 1 iilc I wus 
doiiyu Illy iinidunic work, I tmiiilil se\cr;il 
cliildrcirs cliisscs ;ii the Maikk' Kerns An 
kcnier in Kiiiienc It seemed iii'iproiiriaie 
that during tlie Mininier of 1 should 

try out tliisa|iproacli to icaeliiiiii t'olk an to 
children. The art center rcadiU' accepted 
in> otter to teach a tree, one week class to 
s(.‘\cii to ten Near olds in c.\chaiu;c lor 
their parcaits’ pi^aiiiission t(» (dioto^rapli 
and tapi.‘ ik^cord the class discussions. 
Kac‘h child paid a lah tec ol S 7 .(M). The 
class met tor two hours a da> and had an 
eiirolhncnt of I I children (two students 
o\cr niN’ suL‘L*i.'stcd limit), hccausc two 
mothers we'i'c so enthusiastic ahoul their 
>a Mimic I childs abilities, one fi\ o >'car old 
and one si.\ \\‘ar old were (icmiittcd to 
i.‘im >11 , 

rile c« Mirsc was dL'^cl ihed as a class tlial 
would imolw' !ioth art a|>prcciatioii :ind 
studu.) acti\ities. Althouiih the field of art 
(education has sti\‘sscd tlic iniportance of 
tcachiiiii art histor\ and art criticism siiice 
the maJoritN' of art educational slM 
tiiiL's cc'iiK'r their tLSiLTiiiiii ( mi studio |u o 
d act ion . The h ri^-f co u i'sl' d esc li jn io ii 
(.‘h.-arlN siaiL'd that the stiukmts wi>uld 
dewelop skills m art critic sm. ac'stlutics. 
and tolls art history, as wvil as cmim^e in 
studio acti\ities. In the (\ast. art teachers 
haw* iii\(.m little attcmtioii lo the siud\ of 
lolls art, n.‘sultimi in out of conKxt. mis 
n. dListoMd n piv SC' n t a t ion s cf totem 
poles, kachma dolls, and similai objects 
In order to a\oid this tra\cst\. I spc'iit the 
111 St hour ot each da> in a class d isciission , 
\iewimi art obii'cts and slide's o| if>IK art 
j>toccssc's and pr» )vhicts 

I was lortunatc to ha\c rca(>c’d the' bciu 
Ills ni a war's ticldwoik in t )ic'iioii iimk i 
(he ihtcc'tioii of Sn/K' Jones i limdteds of 



slides, document in ii the process, product, 
and context ot ()rc^oiTs folk art, were 
axailablc to me in the Randall \\ Mills 
Archixes of Northwest Folklore, rite 
results ol this research culminated in the 
show ‘ANcbfoots and Hutich^rasscrs: k'olk 
Art ot the ( )rc^on ( '.ouiitr\'." Faeli student 
wasable to persotialb' ideiitily with sewa'al 
ol the lolls art prt »eesses presented. Ann m if 
them Were the a rts ol c( >\ ered bridge build 
iiiii, sheep shearimf and spinniiui, whit 
tliiiLf and chainsaw earximf, saddleniak 
itiLi. ru^ hookiiu; and braidimi. violin atui 
basket makiiiL;, aiul cradleboard emi 
St met ion . rite focus of t he class w as not so 
mueh on a specific folk art foi'in and 
attendant |U'oc‘esses. but rather on the 
appreciation and uiulerstaiuliiui of the' 
eonee(Ms ol cult ure. t I'ad. it ion , and folk ai't . 

Students bcLfaii to see themselws as 
members ot tolls Lfrou|>s, i^artieipants in 
various culture's, and communie*ators of 
tradiitional values. J'liis ap(u*oaeh resulted 
in a search toi' sell idem it v'. St udeiits went 
luMiie to discuss their ethnic lieritaLfe; thev' 
beiian to ideiitifv' with the farm life (M- Io^ 
h-iiiL; traditions m whie'h thev’ were be'iim 
laised; and the'V' beiian to ask familv 
me'in hers about w hittliiiii, the*ir lov e of vio 
lin music, and the functions of familv 
emits. ( )iu' ado|Med i^irl beuati to ask 
a MMit her (Jle'rokee lieritai.‘e vviih |uislc. 

I ler (parents said she' has! not shown mue'h 
interest betore'. Anothe't student revealed 
that her iiioihe'r had a tattoo and went 
home to ask her what nicaniiiL: it had for 
he I 

St ndc II l s lu ka n t o se e' lo|k a ft as a mode 
toi e'o 111 tn u n le'a 1 1 n k t rael i I lona I valuer 
which the' eie ator saw as important I’lie v 
also bcLian to value' the formal aesthetic 
i,|tiahties III the' manv art hnins pre'se'iiieel 
I lie visual ek'ineiits ol Inu'. shape*, form, 
ba la ne'e, and e’olor. toi e'\am pie, could be* 
elise'iisseel nine'll as niie’ woulel elo in aiiv 
otheT ai l e'lass, N'lsual aiul |H‘isoiial stimii 



hilinii :iiui rc’fkcti( )ii \\c\'c then used to 
help direel students in ninkiipi; ;in nrt work 
llint wMs \ isually plensinii, usinii some ot 
the npproaehes of the folk artists. In so 
doim;. the students realized that they 
would he making soniethim; dittereiit, an 
art work that would not neeessariU’ he 
eonsidered t'olk. Students learned to eard 
aiui spin woch on drop spiiuiles nuKte hy a 
loeal folk artist ; lhe\’ ereated lariie eolkiLies 
from a \ arieiy of plain and printed I'apers, 
based on traditional quill patterns; and 
lhe\ ereated serimshaw like drawings in 
plaster, based on stories they wanted to 
tell. 

The elass was short, but sueeessliik l*ar 
eiits visited and remarked on how niueh 
iliseiission ensueit at home alter the elass. 
All the Students enjoyed seeing the man> 
art works and slides that were presented. 
'I'his was a time for them to share. The 
diseiissions were as important to them as 
the art aetivities. Stiuleiits >liaical marvel 



oils Stories about sheep raisiiiLi, lo^L»in,U, 
and mining. Kaeh of tliese tales eould be 
brought baek to the diseiissions on folk art. 
We were talkim; about them, their elass 
mates, and their neighbors. 

I have not had tlie opportunity to leaeh 
another elass like this one. Instead, 1 have 
been traininii art teaehers and piospeelive 
art leaehei’s to teaeh about folk arts usiiu; 
this basie approaeh. 1 find that most art 
ediieators want t< > leaeh about folk an, Init 
they simply do not know how to beiiin. 
This niethodok^iiy ean easily be used by 
foeiisim* on speeifie art forms as well as the 
general field of folk art, but sliidenls still 
need to be tiuiyhl about folkart within the 
framework of the traditional values and 
meanings of the proeesses and produets. 

I si 11 1; this niethodi At in the st udy ot tolk 
art has helped teaehers approaeh all forms 
of thevisual arts in a multieuitural manner 
and has eiieouraued them to teaeh the tine 
arts in their eultnral eontext as well. 
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Kcpt»rt from the Field: 

(ivnff iiepharU State FoiklorisU 
ludiaiui Art^ CommiMHiotu 
hulianapolia^ ludiaua 



While* workiiiL; ;is siaH lolklorisl tor the 
W est Nebraska Arts ( Center in i^coitshlutl, 1 
directed tour tolk-aris iii edueation i>ruj 
eels: three within the Seoiisblutt (at>' 
Seliool System and one tor the rural 
Seottsbiutt (louniy Schools, in addition, 

I served as t'ieldworker presenter in 
another project tor an adjacent coiinix's 
KduL‘alionaI Ser\ice Tnil. The tociises ot 
these projects varied widely, depcndinL» 
on the sliuients’ interests, ^rade levels, 
and the eharaeierisiies ot the individual 
schools, rile project 1 will describe here 
was carried out in 14 Seoiisblutt area 
schools duriiiL* the b>Sd S4 school vear 
and im'olved the tourth i^rade classes ot 
sehooK in both rural and city seiiimis, 

Seoiisblutt resideiils, in L*eneiak exhibit 
a St romi awareness ot their reL;i( >n's West 
erii heritaiie. (’attic ranehinii is a major 
industry, and the presence ot many cow 
bo\s. ranch hands, and eaiileim a rein 
forces the dislineiK’ Western fla\(tr in the 
area, In addition. di\erse elhnieil\ is 
ap|>areiil in the abundanee of \’oli;a 
( le ! ma n , Mexican, ( !/ee h . ( i reek, and 
.lapanese surnames. Mans Seoiishluff 
children are only one or (wo L;eneraiions 
renioveii troni llie ancestors who orii^i 
nally settled the area to work the railroails 
or fiekls of siuiar l>eets and edible beans 
( !(mse<.juentl\ . students still manifest 
St roil L* 1 de II t i f iea t i on with t li e i r el Im ie 
lK*rilai;es and are in eon slant c*oi it act with 
oukr lelatrres w\u \ itiiimd them ot iluii 
r< M »(s 

,\s a ii'sidt ot lluso tav.'l(Ms. till' most 
etleeM\e pon;i:iuis eoiulueled m Setats 
Idiitt Woo.- those* that made* use* ot tolk 
ailisis will) piaelieed disimetl\ Western 
l rad moils or who pm \ e wd the traditioiia! 
ails of etlinie liroups of whiL'h siiideiiis 
We re* nu*mlH*rs ( )ilier lesuU iiL ies ii.^mu 
moo* ‘i^euera*” art forms (qmlluu;, ear\ 
ini;. old lime tiddlini;). thouL;h well 



ree‘eived, were less draniaiieall\' sue 
eessful. 

blanniiijii for the 14 school residencies 
beiiaii with meetings with [lariiei paling 
teachers. Most of the schools had only a 
single fourth ^rade class; for the few 
schools that had more, teachers aiireed m 
com bine their classes to simplify sclicdul 
iiUi of the folklife actis ilics. Duriiui these 
(daiiniiu* meeliiijiis (two or three at each 
site) 1 presented and explained liasie folk 
lore eoneepis, helped teachers dex’elop 
reas( a table ediieaiioiial ,ii< >als for the act i\ 
ilies, i»ave an o\er\'iew of prexioiis folk 
arts in education projects carried out in 
the aica, aiui outlined some of the iradi 
lional arts, eratts, and oecupaiional sldlls 
that were to be found in the reiiion and for 
which deiiioiistraiors could probably be 
located, reaehers then selected a tradi 
lional art form to be demon si rated durinii 
the three day residencies. Tins process 
provideti me with i;uidelines for the selee 
lion of previously identified folk artists aiul 
iiulieateil art toriiis for which I wimld lia\c* 
to do adiii lional fieldw ( u k to locate |>raei i 
tioners wiio wouki work with us in iIk* 
resiliencies. 

Duriiui the lour week period ihroLinhoui 
which 1 identified and sehediiled folk 
artists for resideiieies. the |>ariieipaiiiin 
teachers prepared lessons around each of 
the traditional aelixilies th:il would be 
presented in their classes. 1‘ourih r;rade is 
the \ear in wliieli N\*biaska hislorx is 
l a u l;1i I statewide, and e \ e i \ e ffoi l was 
made t(i eiiei uiraiic* leaelic'is to lie the 
si'liL'duled aL'liviliL's l(» some aspL‘L'1 ot 
Nebraska liisioi\ setlleiiKiil, llu* rise of 
l lie eat t le md usi r\ . mi m iLiral loii . 1 1 ei ids iii 
ai.irii‘ult lire, and s(» lorth 

.\n c'linrL' week was set aside tin eai'li 
sc'lioohs resideiK'N Ik'fore each m'IiooI s 
lesidi'iiex Wi'ck, leaehers presented the 
lessons tlie\ had prcparcil to pioxule a 



lnsloric:il :ind socinl coiilcM l<n the li;aii 
linns in he deiiiuiisiraied. 

Tile Mniiday of each seli(K>l's “l''nlk Arts 
\\*eel\ ' was set aside tor ni\’ iiitrodueiory 
slide preseiilaiioii. "K<dk An in ilie 
Nebraska Panhandle," 'file preseiiialioii 
i;a\e an oserview of' ilie \aiinus types of 
folk arts exiant in ilie area and explained 
lo sliideiils the eoiieepls of tradition . lieri 
laiie, eoniniiiniiy. and oilier ideas neees 
sary lo ilie appreeiaiion of the folk artists 
who would he partieipatiiui. I'eaeliers led 
follow up diseussions based on the matt' 
rial presented in th.e slitie show. The three 
middle da\’s of the week were tie\oietl to 
the folk artist residencies, two oi whieh I 
will desenlu below. I'inally. In'iday was 
de\ ( >led l(» \ arious tolh >w up aeli\ ilies: the 
pit' pa rat ion ot exhibits ot items era tied b\' 
students during the resideiieies: the eoin 
pilaiion of snideiil inieniews with folk 
artist relatives into booklets that could be 
tiist rib u led to families and fellow students; 
and a da \ Ion u "to Ik arts lest i \ al. held in a 
sehooi eafeteria. featuring praetiiioiiei s ( >t 
traditional arts and erafis from students' 
families, classes, and neighborhoods. 

Hue of the resit neies took plaee in a 
rural seho<d serving siudt'nls troni raneh 
families, lieeause of the imiiK use interest 
atiioiui the siudeiiis in eowboyimiand eat 
lie, the leaeher hati seleeted eowboy and 
brands iiispcei(U‘ John Hilbv’ as the resi 
dent folk artist. Preliminary lessons had 
dealt with the hisioiw of eailb' ranehinu in 
.N'elnaslxa and the dis|>arity belwecai the 
lloll\w(.oti c'owboy and the real ihinu. 
John spent the first day lalkiiui to st udeiits 
about bianditiu. Inands nis|>ecniiiu. and 
h is «.'X perieils'e as a rodeo <.'ow 1 n j\' i )n the 



second day he hrom>hi his lariats and two 
ropiny dummies and demonstrated the 
skills of ‘Jieadiny' and “heeling" a calf, 
i»i\'iiii» each student a ehanee to try. ( )ii the 
final day John brought one of his ropitui 
horses, talked about earing for a cattle 
pony, and demonstrated horseshoeiiii*. 

( )ne of the pariiei|\aiin,i» eiiy schools wa> 
located in a section of town iiihahiied 
lari»c'ly b\' Mexican American residents 
and seasonal migrant workers. The 
teachers had chosen pinaia maker ( )seat 
Pa mi re / as the folk artist in residence. 

( )sear spent ilie first day talkiiiii about his 
youth in the lx u\ier town ot La red ( k I'exas, 
his iniLiration to Nebraska, and his life 
there He also eonsirueted two pinaias. 
Although most of the students were faniil 
iar with pinatas. they were fascinated by 
ilu' unusual split bamboo frame pinatas 
that ( )sear had learned to make as a boy, 
and enjoyed helpini* liini prepare the 
materials foi’ their eoiisiriieiion. ()n the 
final day the elas.s held a minifiesia for 
which Oscar's wife. ('Juisiina. prepared 
traditional Mexican foods . ( )ii e of i he 
pinaias was hun,s.» and broken in the iradi 
lioiial ceremony. 

I'ne residency project that 1 have de 
scribed was funded ixirlK with funds from 
the l‘'olk Arts ProLirain of the Naiitmal 
IMidownieni for tlu* Arts and partly by the 
school corporation and was or^ani/ed bv 
the aits center lot '0)ich 1 wori\<,d. 
Uesnonse from [xirciiis and eommuuitv 
members was almost universally positive', 
and similar residencies have bec’ii con 
ducted annually in ScottsbluU area 
se'l l< jols sM le'e’ that tune 



Report tVoiii the Field: 

Kihaheih l/or&ojjifi, 

Folk Art^ in Eiluvaiion (joordinaton 
Ohio Arts Council (^.obimbus^ Ohio 



^ )iK‘ of the most c xcitiiiy projects tluit 
the Artists in I'Aluciition Pro^nnii ot the 
()liio Arts (!(mneil li:is lielpetl sponsor 
took place at ( )\ ler Applietl Arts Aeatlein\ , 
a public elcineiitary school in ( iiiicinnati. 

1 he project tic\’clo|>ed out ol an oiu;oiiu; 
rclati(Uiship hctwceii a local stor\tellcr 
and the sclnud. The arts eoiineil was 
involved toi‘ two \eais. hut the seluMd's 
imolvenient with traditional arishoth |ue 
aiul postdates those* \cars. 

( h ler is located in Lowe r Lrice Hill, a 
iieiLihhorhood that is j>opulate*d in laiaie 
|>art In people troin Ap|>alaehia. It is [>art 
ot’ a eori'idor throuLih which man\’ people 
l>ass on their wa\ to jobs in ( )liio, Indiana, 
and Michigan. The* neii;hhorhood popula 
lion is thcrelore somewhat transient, as 
well as poor. dis|>la\inLi the* ace'ontre 
nieiits nt' economic hai'dship: LmkI pan 
tries, run down hnildimis, and second 
hand stores, \onetheless, there is a 
teiiaeious se*nse ot eommimitv' in Lower 
Lriee 1 i ill. The tael that nyier Selu m »| is si ill 
open attests to that tael, since the loe*al 
hoard ot celueation eonsidered it tor pe r 
nianent elosiiu* tor seweial >ears. ( '.oin 
inunitv meinhers and the* sehool statt lal 
he d t« ► e*( m Vince the hoard ot the ne ed toi 
an applied arts “maLinet' se'hool (nie 
te’aturim; such applie'd ai'ts as e< mmie'te'ial 
pin aoL;raph\' and t;ra[diie de sign t here in 
providini; a ieas<m n> keep the' iienJihMi 
In H k 1 scln H »| ( >pe n 

rile t radit loiial art s prnje'el at t K L. r had 
Us Lte*nesis m tin,' n,la l am s! n p oi a hn,*al 
stoi \ieller. lath Maii^e Kelh. with the 
siiide'ilt hod\ and s.\etal tea«.lieis and 
lae'iiltv meinheis, es|ueiall% \laivia 
\ei\ilL and IKw Stannv In l''S, \ l.ilh 
Mai^e a |'‘proae'lu*d tlk' se'ln ah out d< miL 

a U'sivleiie’V as ,i \Mhinleel Mu seliind 
ho^ted hei to! a weels lonj^ \im! Mminu 
tins lime she hei^an a stniAiMlimt ^.liile 
with wine'll '^\\c eon niied lo Uu ilie 

lest I \\ the* \ eat 



I5ecausc ot the excellent e\|iei ience tor 
e'veryonc iinohcd, the scliool applied to 
the ()hio Arts (louiicil tor a longer resi 
deiicy with the storyteller tor the next 
N ear, riu; I Than Ai^iialachiaii (louneiL 
which is located in (aiicinnati, agreed to 
provide a cash match tor the (n'ojeet. In 
1WS4 LilK .Marine was in residence at the 
school tor two weeks. She also continued 
to work with the storv tellimi eluh. I)\- the 
s|Miiui these students were aceomplished 
cnouiih to ['lertorni at the Idhan Appala 
chiaii festival held in ( ancinnati. 

In i^^S5. a^ain with the support ot iIk 
I 'rhan App^alachiaii ( louncil, < )> lcr School 
apiplied to the Artists in I'Alueaiion 
LroLjram, H\- this time the plan had 
expandei,! to inelude a musieiaii and a 
dancer in addition to the storvteller. In 
t( aal. the school had the an ^Is w < n kiiiL; in 
its midst for six weeks. 

All t hiee ot t hese ai isis are act i\\* in the 
lariL;ei- ,\nisls in Iwhicalioii Li(uuam, Ttiev 
aix* all ^juitc' able to act as (Mesi. iiic. i > o|' 
the'ii' art as Well as aeluallv' share the teeh 
niqiies of their j^articular toiiiis, vvhicli is 
important in explain il; the success ot the 
j^roject: the artists could operate on then 
(»wii in the school vvithoiil continimu; 
assistance t roni ot her indiv idua Is. Tiu 
ael na 1 m ec' ha n ic's ot i h e re.sidi, iw i».' s 
Lorain applications, schedulimi. inihlicilv. 
and s(> ^vc‘!■e <wersc'i,'n hv various 

i eaL’!k*rs in the sl’Ik »ol w ith l Iw lull c’oi )j a i 
; ii a m ol 1 1 lei! pi ineipal and the rest ot i he 
sia tt . all ot \.v honi rea 11 v w a iiU’d l he pi ( ueet 
to tak<,' I'laee and worked lo make suiw u 
siieei,eded Ilk slat! tolklorisi trom the 
( hiio Alls ( iouiK'il’s Ariisis III 1 thk'aiioii 
Lioi;rani assisu d in the proie«.’i di'Selop 
iiieiil and plainiiiiL; with suLmesiions, lull 
1 he li na I desiju 1 was a |oinl ei < am u i ot 
a 1 1 isl s. selhH »| , a 1 hi t< h kh u isl 

r In a I t 1 si s w n I k I V I all 1 1 n e n 1 1 m 
sr'Ilool IK I ud mil; lit ,ld ’’(;n( e lasses 
housed I he I u iild me ^ hie 0| niou e< u e 



groups nl students spent a sii^n it leant 
imiouiit ot lime with e:idi :irtist. I Miiilly 
the artist aiui the enre t^roup met tor a 
perioii every liay tlie artist was in tlie 
sehool. Diiiimi tlie remaiiuler ot tlie 
sehool day the artists visited other elasses 
oi vvereavailalde in a vaeant elassroom tor 
mol e intormal emiitaet vv itii interesteil 
stiuieiits, stat't. and eoimminily people. 

Three primary artists vvere involved in 
this resideiiev : ( Iret; .lovvaisis. a mnsieian 
who lives III Ken tueky just aeross the ( )hio 
Kiver tri mi ( '.ineiii nat i; l.illv’ Mariie Kellv . a 
storyteller who t*revv np in C.ineinnati as 
part o' an Appalaehian tamilv'; aiui .liiti 
Uamsey. a daneer trom Keiituekv' who 
eomes t'roin a t'annlv ot' many ilaneers. In 
aiklitioii to these artists, the resiileiiey pri li 
eet was yreatlv' enrieheii hv' all sorts ot 
eoiiniumity aiul area residents who eanie 
hy to share iheii skills at the invitation ot' 
either sehool person nel. t he a rt ist s, or t 1 k' 
Students. T'or example, dreti invited a 
loeal nuisieiaii who plaved llhietirass and 
saiiLt saerei.1 sotu*s. Lilly Martie was eiui 
stantly tindim; eomnumity people who 
had Stories to share. Tlie liraiulnioilK i- ot 
sever. il ot' the students turneil out to he 
quite aeeoni plisherl at sli irytelliniT, as was 
()iie ot tile seliiiols teaelieis ( )iie elnli! 
hrouLtht her Liraiidpareiits to sehool so 
tliL V eoiild siiiL, tor the eore groups. I he 
tr'aehets iiivitr'd eioLtrte's. qiiiltrus. .iiid a 
vv I II hK a I vvr 

I’.esiik s diurtiv heiieTitme, < >v lei's siii 
dents, the aiiists worki'd vvitli a r'lass ot 
trUL'Iivi ediKMtion students trom tiu. 

( aiPerte "t \lt S' ,losv|'li. The teaele is ol 
( iv lei hav L an oiieome relat loiishi)' with 
tile eolleue's edimateMi pioeiaiii that 
t'oeiises on the lealitu s nf in iilt leiili lu al 
i.likatioii and woiIviiil; m seliooh like 
I ivlei ,\sa diieel lesuli oT 1 1 1 is 1 1 1 1 ei ar iinii, 
till eolleee IS s|'oi|soi IIIU a stoivlelhiiu 



festival in I'tSt), with one ol the teaelu rs 
from ( )yler as a motivatinti force. 

One of the lastint^ results of these resi 
deiieies was a family fidklore hook tor the 
entire sehool eoniposeil ot storiessludeiits 
hrout^hl from home. Not only iloes the 
sehool lilirary have a eopy, hut one was 
donateil to the lihrary of the rrhtm Appa 
laehian ( .oiineil. I he hook eoiilains 
Stories ahoul family history, fidkttiles 
passerl down in families, aiul reeolleetions 
of life w hen parents or tiraiulpareiils were 
ehil ireii. 

.lust as the resideiiey aelivities vvei, 
diverse, so were the eliaiities that thev 
wrought. The final reports filed >v the 
artists and the sehool mention lh:it "pm 
ell is were tell in l; stories, sometimes dane 
imi or playini; iiiusie with their ehiklreii. 
More students are tellins; stories."' 
Teaeliers heeanie interested in eoiitinu 
iiu> to talk ahout folk arts in their elasses 
and til eontinue to hrins their students in 
eontaet with artists. St udeii is heeanie 
aware of some of their rieh heritage and 
some of the people in tlK'ir eommunitv' 
who are aetive irailition hearers. Loeal 
.artists reeeiv ed reeot>nition and ( )yler 
Sehool aiul Lower I’riee Hill reeedvetl 
some rare and lieserv'ei-l positive puhlieitv' 
in the eitv' papris. Uelat ioiiships aiiioni; 
various i n st 1 1 ul ion s were dev elopeil or 
eiiriehed hy lliese activities (( tv lerSehool, 

1 rhan .\ppalaehian ( .ouiieil. ( .olk Lie ol 
Mt. St. .loseph, ( )hio ,\rts Couiual). < >f 
1 ,'nursL', the loiiLt term elteet'' ol tlu''e 
u.''ideiKai.''' iiiav he MihtL'. hut it is eleai 
iliat al tlu' raid ot tlu' artists iiiiK at the 
sr'hool iiiaiiv prople had had a e,ood iiiiu. 
toi;ralu.i rxaiiiimiiit sonu.' ot the iradi 
iioiial art loiiiis and aiiisis i i thru own 
ei iimiiiiiiilv 

, , 1 . I . .1 ' . .1 M 111 i I I ■ il'i .1!"' I 
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Kcport from the Field; 
(ilenn llinsotu 

treeianve f olklori.sU \ort/i Carolhm 



l‘nlk ;iitisir\’ is ensily adiniiiisiLTL^! in 
small doses.*' Such sceiiis to he the l>eliet 
amoiiii many educators, who in reeem 
years haw inereasiiu;ly in\ ted traditional 
eratispcople, niusieians, aiul eiaiiecrs iiiii) 
schools f( ) add 'thiN’or ti> extraeuirieular 
otterini»s. Favoring artists who hoasi Ham 
hoyant costumes, archaic skills, and or 
luwei toUi;ucs. these cdueatots tend t() 
portrav tlicir i^uests as li\iiiL; antiques or 
cultural curios — indi\iduals at onee 
quaint, eolortul. and L'liiinentU' unthreat 
eninc- h>il> perl(U‘mers seem idea 1 1 >' suited 
to? classro< Mil preseiitati( mi. 

^et wiiat ends do such presentations 
set\e*^ All too otten the\' are Imt i;l( iritieel 
''how and tell sessions, with featured 
artists eon sinned to roles ot‘ id i( >sy Herat ie 
in ele\ anee. Issues ( sf a ^.st he tics ure rareU 
raised: t|uestions about eomuiunilx' are 
seld(Mn addressed. Instead, students arc 
treated to simple divert isseii lent, i;ettini; a 
wcleoiiie reprieNe iVom workadax routine 
whik* eatehin^ a eiMifusinii. traiiniented 
ulini|>se into an alien ai‘!>stie rLalin. In 
siich situations, eiiteitainmeiii trimnplis 

< w er educati<m. 

I lie ha la ii(.'e need not I s( ) ( m K' sidt.'d . 
M a 11 y t o 1 1\ arts in ed uea t i on p la ji; r a ni s 
^. fteetiwlx' comhiiK' earelul student prepa 
ration with folkhuie inier[Mx tati( ui to pm 
\ide an expeneiiee at once LHlueational 
and e‘ 11 ) ( JX'a h I c . I Ik f o I h ox i n l; ace o n n i 
draxxs features from t xx i ► such inuki 
takings- niK' adniiiiistcivd in huxal 

< ouinw !■ loi ula. h\ that state s r.ure:m i if 
loilKlifk’ Ihomanis. and the otlu t iiiipk 
iiiciited ii: riiiladel[»h ia h\ tlk riilkhle 

< .cMterof Intein iliMiial Ihuisi. Ionuuo^^.si 
a po.sK nil wlmsc iie.hl fnciis and hmad 

sk ope hichhein issiK's nt t.'oi . i 1 1) i n ii t \ , aes 

( hi t K‘ atld iiidix idual x isu ni 

' he pioK'Ct s pu sc tllat u iital ci Ue is a 
I XX < • xxeek in sc* lion] i esidcllcx d n ecU d I o 
a folklorist aiul iiixnlxnin a rancx' of nux st 

ai lists Sched n Ii. d f a I ni adx atua' t ' > coni 




pletiieiM student studies, this nnii 

designed to exphna' folkhui as [Mikcss 
and meaniny. thus nioxnin heXMud sni: 
plisdc discussi(Mis (»f' hisi< t life xxa\s an 
parent ehild tr‘ansniissi( mi, .\t the Ikaii 
this exploration lies an mtenso c' n k ns • at 
a specific com mini It X' Katlier than fc atm 
inc. for exaiii[de. a Natix,‘ Ann r u m 
St o n cca rx'e i‘ one dax and :i Sxx^dKh 
American fiddler the ik\(. ihi sj,ssi,,|,v 
concentrate on a [nartienlai cathuiai 
roup, presenting "ueli :i[ip;irciitl\ dix». i .. 
traditions as eookinc and (pnltnic huin 
me and licaline. rlix thni aiul rhx miiie 
eoni|denientar> eompiaieiits m a sniai- 
expressix'c m ' hen. I his a|>|M'< uch ma t a d\ 
liielilielits ih hi'cailth of artisnx ni a uix. n 
c( Mil 111 unify. In it alsi i ivxcals the ,u sih- n. 
links wli ieh t u‘ t hat ,» r i isi r \ i . >e,. t la. r r j i t 
iinificii XX Ik ika 

I >ot h the 1 l( M iila ami i 'liil.idi !pl i t.i - ^ : 
denex* pia ►ei'atiis arc ihiccK il l>\ u did. a r.i 
whose kiiowk'dck' ot eoiiiiiiuiinx f-dKla- 
stL'iiis fr.Mii f(‘euscil fickkx(iiK lanldii!: 
upon this leseareh. the folkhuists di Men 
preliminarx' presentational [dans, .xin,!: 
lake final shaiv after eonsiiit.ii i* m i ?:■ 
(vartiei[>atine cilnealois Idi all\ Hu- e.l, 
lord st ed iK'a t ( n c( d la In n a t iM n h a n I .) I : . 
tk'eins with a series n| cd.iss^.s xxmi,-h.., 
a ( ( c n d L i I h X u II t c . kd k is h . i s* i n e da i ■. - 
‘ Ilex , ami f ac i h t a l i i I h \ 1 1 u I . lh^ i ■ . i 

f a n il nr a sm .cna ( i d si a 1 1 i d n i i ; i :■ ■ 

'' n nun e I o t sc* m i s t i i h m . i i . i . 1 ^ ■ 
ntipk'iiK niai K Ml Tins aih am-. i > n - 1 . i . 
for XX 1 1 k h i'( I IKMI. M - ftl H'st I M V. < .1 II p. ■ . . . 
*thriMicheonti!luti!r;idia.alMn..i- 
1 X I k f 1 1 0)1 i n ;ti 1 1 1 1 1 l: I o I lit a 1 1 s - a 1 a n * ■ 
ix aelli i s, I M VI Mill f M hi r n . , ! i . 1 1 1 . . i • t , 

Ml 1 1 n 1 1 lees I i aidu i V 1 1 d > I . f. d ' >i i., , > 

e i ' p t s . s 1 1 e e i s I - 1 1 Ii a n V » M 1 1 1 i . a ; * • t e ' 

folkhfi s( iitik V lilt , < iii;.e an:.: mil 1 (v I t i i 

fai II ih.i ( i/i s Ills! I lu n M s w It ill it, [ o ,| 

''I I Ux'l m e a m i I Ml 1 1 1 1 1 ! nf I Ih o m I ' n : 

h I X n I X I n e C d 1 K a ( o I s 1 1 M l 1 : I U I n I ^ | , t ; | ( ' I I 

''cIk h d pt 0^1 a II mn iukH Imxx • r In I n n , 1 1 • ■ . 



tiill\ pi'L-piUL' llR’ir siuclciits, niakiny iIil- 
i csiLk'iiciL's ;i truly coupe ra liv e ciilcrprisc. 

To iiiaxinii/c ccliicatioiial impact, the 
resiliencies are ilireeted to a select ^rouj) 
ot school ehiklreii. No attempt is made to 
serve the entire student body. Instead, 
pr()t*rammiii;L; is t'oeused on a particular 
tirade lc\el, coneentratin^ on classes with 
v\hom a curricular link is easily esta!) 
lislied. In I )ii\al ( auinty, tor example, folk 
life presentations mesh neatly with ei^hilv 
L*rade l lorida Studies courses. I\\ery 
student- and only students -in this 
Liroup sha re the eon een t rated ten da y 
instruetional unit. 

In kee|hn;i with this titiht toeiis, most 
presentations take place in classroom 
»ather than assembly situations. Assem 
blies tend to elicit a “least eoininon 
denominator'' approach to in terpreta 
tion, w ith proiiram tacililatttrs i|uickly 
\ieldinu the sta^e to t'ealured performers 
in ( uder to satisfy the aiiditoriiini audience 
of restless and excited school children, 

( '.lassrooiiis offer a more intimate setting, 
alhuvin^ students to meet the artists as 
individuals rather than as distant enter 
lainers on a far away sta^e. Kurtherniore, 
elassroi mi meetings in in ini i/e schedule 
disruption and peu'init interaction with 
pre established peer units, thus eiieourat» 
iiui an aimospl’.ere ( >f ease and m irmalitv’. 

( )iil; when particular performance tonus 
demand lariie liroup ;hi^herini;s -as with 
pii seiitalions of musical ensembles or 
dance I rou|K s - are assemblies C( mv’ened. 
These are o/ico v.s h illowed b\‘ smaller ses 
sums between classes and artists, lienee, 
students uct tlie opp utunity to both for 
inalK r»bser\ e and pi rsoiially interact with 
featiiieil |>erl‘ u iners 

Such meelimis do not oeeur until the 
close of the resiilem.A s first week, after 
students have explored basic tolklife con 
eepts, examined traditional iransniissu a 
in their own eonnnunitv' (from pa|ier 



foidiiiy skills to dance moves), and dis 
cussed traditions in the focused commu 
nity. rile ten-day unit follows a carefully 
structured lesson plan that methodically 
leads pupils from definitional introduc- 
tions to pecr-yroup investigation to artis 
tie encounter. Kaeh day carries students 
one step further towards understanding 
artistic process, a Ilovvi n)^^ performer 
student discourse to transcend the com 
111 on place routine of biographical remarks 
and how-to instruction. This process is 
facilitated in* the periodic alternation of 
performaii • sessions with class discus- 
sionsand audiovisual presentations, as the 
folklorist leads students to confront cver- 
vvideniiui circles of context. After a final 
day of reappraisal and review, students 
emerge with a new-found respect for the 
ubii|uity of artistic expression and the 
lifewavs of cultural others. 

\\ 1 ieii the focused conimunitv' boasts 
rich traditions of music, dance, and or 
verbal artistry, the residency can close on 
a iii^h note with a special evening concert 
( >pen free to the public. I leld at the school 
and featuring artists who have appeared 
before the children, this event ^ives par- 
ents, siblings, and fellow students an 
o|>portunity to experience first-hand the 
protiram's excitement, in a I^bS.^ 
P!i iladetphia residency spot li^ht inu 
African American artistrv', for example, 
the eulminatiii^ concert brought a vaude 
V ille comedian, a team of tap dancers, and 
a remarkably adroit spoons player and 
rhv’inester before an auditorium full of 
eii t li usiast ie neiuhborhood residents. 
Keachiiit’; beyond students to involve the 
broader com m unity, such prouraais serve 
as fittiiu; finales to the resideiiey. 

I ‘[10)1 coiiipletiiui a full unit, the folklor 
ist moves to anotliei’ sehool, where lu' she 
beiiins anew a week later. To minimi/e 
[uiteiitial artist fatiiiue and forestall the 
ilev elopmeiit of rote respi mses to student 



tiucrics, pt-Tt'omiors should ho ch:mticd 
I’rcqucmly, each residency a imitiiie 

flavor. When each school in the tarj^eted 
system has hosted the projirani, tieldworU 



can hetiin in a new eomnumity. as plans 
are made tor an entirely new presenta 
tional series. 



Report from the Field: 

Ritu Moonsummyu 

Folk Arts CoordinaUMT^ Sew Jerney Council on the Arts^ 
Trenton^ Sew Jersey 



In (luiniKThiiKi ;iiui Kssex onuiilics in 
New Jersey, school teachers and folk 
artists, whom Barbara Kirshenblalt 
(liinl^lett has called ‘diuli^enous ' 
teaeliers, ha\e formed teaching teams to 
integrate the study of folk traditions into 
tile curricula of their schools. Kaeh eduea 
lor brings his or her particular expertise to 
tile \eiilure. The classroom leaelier, for 
mally trained in the methods and or^ani 
/at ion of learning, pro\ i ties structure, 
articulation, and information. The folk 
artist, usually informally etiueated in the 
folkways of his her cultural community, 
proxides intimate knowledge of that eul 
ture and expertise in a skill of special si^ 
nifieanee to it. Together they prepare the 
eurrieulum tor a unit of study built around 
the artist's four \isit residenex’ xxith a core 
i»roup of studeiits. This eurrieulum ex- 
pands cultural axxareness and aesthetic 
appreeia t iim at the same time that it 
meets school reciuirements for skills 
dex eh^pment . Tlie Nexx .lersey State 
(louneil on the Arts (NJSdA) folk artists 
in education program calls this dual 
iM)Xxered xehiele for folk arts education 
“teaehiiiLi in tandem." 

This t^'irtnei'ship of formal and informal 
educators is the eiilmination of sexeral 
partnerships that support and implemeiu 
the Nexx .lersex’ proLiram. Kuiuied bx’ the 
National Kndowmeiit for the Arts and the 
New .lersex’ State (louneil on the Arts 
Department of State, each e<umty pr<» 
Liram is sponsored and administered bx- a 
county aiiencx that xx’orks xxith the tbiklor 
ist for the arts in eduea ti<m proLiram of ihc* 
Nexx .lersey State ( iouneil on the Arts. The 
county ai;enex jidministers funds, pro 
xides <iffiee space, supplies, and clerical 
serxiees; and acts as liaison with the 
reiiional stale eollei»e. An adxisorx boaid 
made up of rei>resentat ixes of xarious edii 
(.•ational institutions m the eountx’ liiiulcs 
proL>ramnniu; plans, 



The pro^iram is oruani/ed into txxo 
phases. During Phase 1, the Nexx Jersey 
State (louneil on the Arts folklorist eon- 
duets a six-to-eij^ht month surxey of the 
ethnic, rej^ional, and occupational groups 
in the area and identifies and documents 
the people xvho are their artists and indig- 
enous etiueators. This information then 
becomes a resource arehix e at theeountx’ 
agency. During Phase 11, programming 
xxith the schools takes place through a 
graduate course for teachers administered 
and accredited by the state college and 
taught by the project folklorist. This one 
semester course is open to any teacher in 
the e(mniy or nearby area for graduate 
credit. Most often, the local school district 
pays the teacher's tuition to the college 
and the folk artist's fee to the local spoil 
sor. The instructor's fee is paid bx’ the eol 
le^e to the folk artists-in education 
budget. 

This structure is shapeti bx’ the ^oals of 
inxolxim; local institutions and agencies 
fully in the program and of making the folk 
arts residency an integral part of the edu 
eational process. Such an aim retiuires 
adaptinii to the needs and structures of the 
schools. A basic notion of the course 
"Polklife in-llie ( 'airrieulum" is that the 
teacher can be a L»uitie to the culture of the 
school, both for the folklorist and for the 
tolk artist. The teacher creates a support 
ixe eiix’ironmenl xxithiii the school and 
elassroi an so that the h )lk artist is accepted 
i\s a special member of the school com 
muiiitx'. W'orkiii^ xxith the folklorist, the 
teacher identifies xxax s to integrate tolklife 
and folk art studies into existinii curricula 
and dexelops new eurrieiila. 

W hile the course pros ides a context for 
the aehi M iuent of proLiiam i;oals, it also 
provides a levxard for the completion of 
them. In many school districts m Nexx 
Jersc’X . teachers are required t<> take addi 
tional eoinses reiiularly, and salarx' in 



creases are ke\ed lo their aec|uisiliun as 
well as to years of experieiiee. Thus, such a 
course can help the teacher satisfy profes* 
sioiial requirements at the same time that 
it satisfies the need for practical ideas and 
ereatixe programs for the classroom. 

The course meets for two and one half 
hours weekly f<;r 15 weeks, either on the 
college campus or at an off campus site. It 
is open to teachers of any ^rade, subject, 
and ability level. To date, enrollment has 
included teachers of jt^rades one through 
twelve, subjeets from art lo math and 
science, and various eatcLiories of special 
education. 

The course is built around the prepara 
tion for. prikluetion of, and presentation 
of a four v isit residency by a folk artist in 
the classroom of each teacher. During the 
first half of the course, basic concepts and 
important issues in folklifc stiulies are 
examined and ccnmtv folklifc is survev etl. 
Readinjt^s and leetures are supplementctl 
with field trips aiul in class visits with 
artists. 

The most important and effective 
aspect of the course takes place after this 
III trod net ion . Kach teacher interview s, 
documents, and prc|>arcs fora residenev’ 
with one or more of the folk artists pre 
viously identified bv the NMS( lA folklorist. 
In the course of these preparations, the 
teacher becomes acc|uainted with the 
artist as a person, a multifaceted individ 
ual who can brin^ even more to the chil 
dreii than knowledge of how to knit a net 
or tell a tale. A teaching team — and usu 
ally a mutually respectful fr endship - 
develops durinti the preparations, which 
provides reassurance to the folk art i ' . who 
may never have made a public presenta 
tion before. 

Kach teacher then establishes a theme 
for the unit of studv’ and constructs a cur 
rieuhim packet consistiiijii of objectives. 



lesson plans, activities, and resource 
materials, as well as documentation mate 
rials. Often, several subject areas are 
incorporated into the unit, and other 
teachers I'lecoine involved. 

An entire unit of study may last from as 
few as eij^ht to as many as twenty days, 
depending on the needs and time con 
straints of the teacher. ( )f those days, four 
or more include a one or two hour visit of 
the core ^roup of students with the folk 
artist. A parent, a teaching aide, or 
another instructor often assists the 
teacher and folk artist on these days, and 
the folklorist visits the residency once. 
Activities include interview and discus 
sion, art and craft workshops, fieldtrips, 
and minifcstivals. 

At the conclusion of the project, the 
curriculum packet is placed in an archive 
in a locally accessible site sucii as the 
c( mniv’ library. 

Two aspects of the N,IS(!A program are 
of particular value to us. The resideiiev’ 
format does, indeed, make a "resident" — 
a school eommunity member — of the folk 
artist. Well con St rue ted multiple visits 
allow more st title nt artist interaction ; 
more interaction develops relationships: 
and relationships yield important per 
sonal, social, and educational benefits. 

(loupled with this is the importance of 
the local or regional nature of the pro 
Traill. The discoverv' of artists and arts 
from within their geographical domain 
both awakens students to cultural groups 
near whom they may live but know 
nothing about aiul shows them that art 
and artists are part of everydav’ life. I'ur 
thermore, loeallv' held resourees from the 
pio^ram encouraiie other agencies to 
develop projeets independently. 

rihs projiiram model recpiires a eonsid 
erable investment of time and effort. 
I lovvever, its rewards are depth of involve 



mult on tin.' p;irt ot' louil participants and 
tlic rccojinition ot tlic important role ot 



both tormal and indigenous teachers in 
our lives. 
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Rcp<>rt from the Field: 

Su9uy J. 

Folk Art^i Sipecialisi^ Bureau of Florida Folklife Ih^ofirauui^ 
White SiniujiH^ Florida 



The Hurciui ot Flnriiia Folklitc Frojinmis 
has been coiuiiiciin folk a ns- in 
education projects since 1^)S(), sueeess- 
tully eonipletinji in-sehool proj^rains in a 
total of nine eouiities across north central 
Florida, as well as establishinji an annual 
Suniiner Folk (ailture Seminar for teacher 
traininji which ser\es th entire state. 
Tiitil this Near the in school projects have 
followed an established model that places 
a folklorist within a eoiiniy school system 
(or several eoimty systems) to eoiiduet 
fieldwork, train teachers, i»i\e in class 
iiistruetion. and coordinate demonstra 
lions of traditional skills by local folk 
artists. These four tasks are eiiually inipor 
taut to the overall siieeess of the v ear lon^ 
projects and take place diirinji^ two semes 
ters of the school year. 

During the first three to si.\ months (^l’ 
i.aeh project, the folklorist researches 
local folklife, identifying and doeimieiit 
iii^ folk artists through tape reeordeti 
interviews and photographs. This doeu 
mentation is the loimdation for develop 
in^ course content and planning folk 
artist demonstrations f(»r the classroom. 
Tile demonstrations occur durin^i^ class 
room units, nsuallv' two weeks loiu», which 
are taujiht by the folklorist in the seeoiul 
half of the project. 

'Fo be^iii the in school portion ol the 
project, the folklorist drafts schedules with 
the school system for folk arts presenta 
tiems and introduces the partieipatim; 
teachers to the siiulv nf folk arts. Since 
edueattjrs are often uni'imiliar with the 
subject area, the folklorist provides a one 
or tvv<j dav’ in service workshop to present 
eoneepls and review specific materials 
that will be used during the classroom 
units. After the in service instruction, the 
folklorist completes lesson plans and 
coordinates f(dk artists schedules with 
each teacher. 

In the final statue of the folk arts in 



education projects, the folklorist visits 
classrooms throughout the county present 
inji the folklife units to each class. Instruc- 
tion includes lectures, audiovisual presen 
tatioiis, classroom activities to collect folk 
cultural materials, and most importantly, 
folk artists' demonstrations of traditional 
skills. The instruction with the units j^ives 
students a basic understanding of folklife 
eoneepts before nieetiiiji with folk artists. 
Althoujih students study oral and custom 
ary traditions, the main focus is on folk 
material culture specific to the school dis 
triet and, in particular, to the deiiionstrat 
iii^ folk artists. 

The Bureau of Florida Folklife usuallv 
incorporates this model of folk-arts in 
education with the Florida Studies eurrie 
uluni, although a few of the units have 
been taught in Kn;;ilish and art classe s. The 
state of Florida recpiires that students 
receive a nine-week social studies unit in 
Florida Studies at two ;;^rade levels, often 
taught during the fourth and eighth 
praties. Our a^eiiev’ huind it most appro 
priate to incorporate folklife materials and 
l^ro^rams into the Florida Studies eurrieu 
lum. The model has been expar.ded and 
aeiapted to meet the needs of K 12 class 
rooms as well as to supplement a variety < >f 
subjeet areas with each project reporliiu; 
overall success. 

In planning folk arts in education proj 
eets, the bureau strives to initiate pro 
jiirams that will eveiituallv’ be funded 
b^eally. At present, the bureau is eo 
spoiisorinjL* the second vear of the Duval 
Oountv’ (,Iaekson ville ) folk arts in 
education project and e.\|)cets to under 
take a new such project with the Palm 
Beach (anility School Board in P>S(> S7. 
The Palm P)caeh ( anintv project w ill be the 
filth such project sponsored bv the bureau. 

The Duval (aninty project and a [hint 
project that was established in 'Fampa 
1 lillsboroiu;h ( anmtv’ in PKSO were urban 
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siihurhaii cttnrts. Two other projects were 
eoiuiiieted in rural areas: the 19S1 S2 
(lolumhia liamiltou (loimties project and 
the l‘>Sd North Florida project. Althou>ih 
each reported success with the established 
model, only metropolitan school systems 
ha\e demonstrated an ability to continue 
tuiulinji once the initial implementation 
period is completed. Kurid school districts 
have been unable to support this type ol 
enriebmeiit projiram. 

bast year 1 had the opportunity to work 
with a junior hi)ih school librarian to 
implement a dilterent model of folk arts 
proyramminti in a rural school system. 
Students in rural Taylor (lounty had little 
exposure to cultural arts. The junior hijih 
school librarian therefore recpiested help 
t(* draft a tirant that would brinti all of the 
school's students into direct contact with 
people who represented Florida's rich 
multicultural heritaiie. .\fter eonferriii)i 
tor several weeks, we developed a joint 
project that suited the school's needs and 
fulfilled t^oals of the bureau. The librarian 
submitted thejiraiit proposal ‘‘Folk Arts in 
the School Library" to the state arts eoun 
cil and received fundinti to beyin the pioj 
eet beiiinninti in January of l‘>Sti. This 
project, now into its fifth month, is pid\ ini.i 
to be wry sueeessful. 

,\s the tolklorist consultant on this proj 
cct 1 h.ive four roles. First. 1 am the prinei 
pal researcher com pi 1 inti information 
from the Florida Folklife ,\rehi\e. .\rehival 
il.ita is used t<i provide eurriculum mate 
rials and tlireet supplemental fieldwork fi u' 
iilen t if\ i nii tratlitional artists in the 
county. I'.fforts arc inatlc to locate artists 
of \arious ethnic and oeeupational back 
liiduiuis wlio are williiui to demonstrate in 
the juni(»r hitih librtiry. In my second role. 
1 work with the librarian and soei.il studies 
teachers to schetlule folk artists' \isits for 
twd eonsceuti\e days once ti month diir 
inti the school yetir. for a total of nine 
\isits. This schedule allows each social 



studies class to spend one chiss period with 
the folk artist durinji the two dtiys. My third 
task is to prepare a two- or three d:ty learn- 
inji unit for teachers to use in introducinji 
\aluablc folklife concepts in anticipation 
of each folk artist's \ isit. These units 
include a teacher's tiuitle. audiovisual 
material, sujijiested materials, and student 
aeti\ ities. My final role is to sen e as folklife 
interpreter on the first day of each folk 
artist's demonstration. My presentation 
senes as a model for the librarian who 
conducts the second day of interpretinji. 

The librarian and teachers who are par 
tieipatiny in this project play a sijinifieant 
part in the overall success of the projiram. 
more so than in the previously inentionetl 
model. The librarian makes all arranjie 
ineiits for seheduliii)i. transportint*. and 
payinji the folk artists; he disseminates 
educational materials and eorrespon- 
deiiee to the teachers: and he serves as 
interpreter on the seeoiul day of each folk 
artist's presentation in the library. The 
teachers independently incorporate the 
learninti units into their social studies 
classes, and they monitor their classes 
while atteiulinti the hour lonti folk art 
presentations. 

I'his second model for folk arts in edu 
cation has a v;iriety of positi\e aspects to 
recommend it. First of .all. the majority of 
the tasks needed to orjianize and imple 
meiit the project are shared between the 
folklorist and school system . I'Ik sc shared 
efforts pro\itle \aluable training for the 
school personnel on administrating* future 
F.\1F. projects. The project also directly 
reipiires ealueators to teach tolk e'ultural 
stiklies. which increases the likelihood ot 
their iisinti folklife materials in the 
absence of a folklorist. In eonelusion. this 
partieuhir folk arts project exposes each 
student in the junior hii*h school to nine 
different tnulitional artists tlurint* the > e;ir 
:ind therefore, achieves :i i*reater student 
eontaet tluin our first model. 




Report from the Field: 

IhtvulA. Taylor^ 

Folklorint-in-Eiluvation^ Bureau of Florida Folklife PntiiranM^ 

White SftrinfiM^ Florida 



The Miircmi > >1 Florida Folklife Frojirams. 
an ajieney of the l)i\ision of llistorie 
Kesourees of the Florida Department of 
State, maintains its eonimitmeiit to the 
dissemination of information about the 
folklore and folklife of Florida throuj;h 
sueh aeti\ities as teaeher traininji work 
shops direeted hy Inireau staff members 
and sponsored by Floriila s Terteher 
Iwhieation Centers, the bureau's annual 
summer folk eul tare seminar for teaehers. 
and sehoolbased folk a rtsin ed neat ion 
(FAIF) projeets The Huretni has imple 
mented FAIR projeets in the sehool sys 
tetns of nine eounties.' One of the most 
reeeiit is the Du\;tl Cauinty Folk Arts in 
I'Aliieation I’rojeet whieh serves publie 
sehool stitdents in the eity of Jaekson\ ille 
and sitrroimdint; eoinimmities. (ann 
meneinji in .Inly FfS4, theprojeet is :t joint 
venture of the Du\al County Sehool Hoard 
and the Hureau of Florida Folklife I’ro 
ijrains. Durinji the first two yertrs of the 
projeet, prrrtial fundiiui "ii!' pro\ided b\ 
ijrants from the National Fndowment for 
the Arts. Folk Arts Hrosinun. 

based, to :t lartje e.xtent. itpon the 
bureau's pre\'ious FAIR projeets. the 1 )u\al 
CountN' Folk Arts in lulueation I’rojvet 
was t.lesii*ned to pro\ide publie sehool stu 
dents with :t >>reater awareness and appre 
eiation of the many folk arts that surrouiul 
them hy stren>;theninii and e.xpandinij the 
"Florida studies" eomponent of the selnx >! 
system's soeial studies eurrieula. Within 
the sehool system, it is mandated that 
fourth ijradeand eiiihth t'lade students 
reeeive instruetion relatiw to the history 
of Floiiila. It was deeided that, duriiui the 
first Near of the projeet. only lourth ijrade 
students and their teaehers wimhl be 
im (ilwd 

I was hired by tin.' bun.au and assitiiied 
to the projeet full time. Diirinii the 
summer of PtSl, I eoiidueted e\tensi\e 
fieUlwork throujihout the eounty to idea 



tily loeal folk artists, doeument traditions 
eharaeteristie of the area, and deeide 
whieh folk artists would be most suitable 
for iiiN'olvemeiit with the projeet. On the 
basis of the results of the fieldwork, a two 
week projiram was developed to introduee 
students to the folk traditions of their 
region and to the eoneepts of folk studies. 

before the in sehool phase of the projeet 
befian, an eij^ht hour teaeher traininjj 
seminar was held for the Jd fourth-tirade 
teaehers who would be partieipatinji in the 
projeet. The teai.'hers learned the seope 
and finals of the projeet, N’iewed media 
produetions on previous FAIR projeets. 
heard leetures about folklore and folklife, 
and reeeiN'ed a \ariety of eurrieulum 
materials. 

In its initial , ar. the projeet was aimed 
at appro.ximately SOO I'ourth-firade stu 
ilents in Jb elasses at six sehools loeateil in 
urban, suburban, and rural seetions of the 
eounty. Duriiifi the spriiifi semester, I 
tauiiht the two-week instruetional unit at 
the si.\ seleeteil selnTols. Mo\ infi from one 
sehool to the ne.\t as the semester pro 
tiressed. 1 met with e\ery fourth tirade 
elass at eaeh sehool for appro.ximately one 
hour per day for ten eonseeuti\e sehool 
days. Classroom teaehers were asked to be 
present durintiall of these sessions. 

The material presented to the students 
was fairly uniform from elass to elass, but 
the speeifie eontent of the unit was 
ehantied oeeasiona.lly to best suit the 
eapabilities and interests of the students. 
Two ot the elasses were eoinposeil of stu 
d e n t s w i t h \ a r i o u s I e a r n i n ti d i sa b i I i t i e s 
aiul, lor these, major modifieations were 
nec'essaiN 

The initial presianation for eaeh elass 
dealt wnh an introduetion of key terms 
and eoneepts. The seeond elass reinforeed 
these terms and eoneepts throutih the use 
of a eolleetinii assiiinmeiit eoneernimi 



tiiiiiily tolklorc. SucL'cssixc class sessions 
examined such tonus ot traditional 
expression as nmsie, dance, luateritil cul- 
ture. toodways. he'liets. and occupational 
lore.- 

.\t eaeli scliool. three local folk artists 
were broujilit into the classrooms to dem 
onstrate their traditional skills and to dis 
cuss the sitinitieanee ot these skills to their 
li\ es. I'olk artists demonstrated such tradi 
tional arts as l\e soap makinji. Atro 
American yospel music, woodworkinti. 
needlework. Arabic American toodways. 
net makinti and auetioneeriny. W ithout a 
doubt, these demonstrations were the 
hitihlijiht ot' the unit tor both teachers and 
students. The t'olk artists were extremely 
pleased to have been reeotini/ed t'or their 
traditional skills and to ha\e been >ii\'en 
the opport unit >■ to demonstrate their skills 
tor interested and appreeiati\e stiuleiits, 

The tinal phase ot the project s tirst \ ear 
included an e\aluation ot' the project 
based on iiuestionnaires completed b\- 
students, teachers and folk artists, the 
de\ elopment of eurrieulum materials, and 
the publication of a booklet ileseribinti 
1 )mal ( '.ounty folklife.' 

The success of the first year of the proj 
eet resulteil in reciuests from .^1 schools 
for participation durinj; IbS.S S(», It was 
decided to expand the scope of the project 
(.lurini; its second \ear. Siyiiiticant 
chanties included; the expansion ot the 
project to include eit>hth tirade as well as 
fourth liraile students; an increase in the 
number ot schools ser\ed to an in 
crease in the number of students iinubed 
in the in class component ot the project to 
1 „bl(i; an increase in the numliei of dem 
onstrations b\' tolk ai'tists to .M ( IS were 
presented 111 i'tSl S.S ); and an increase in 
the number ot students exposed to dem 
onstrations by tolk artists to approxi 
mately 2. <><><• ( iipproximateh S(Mi wit 
nessed demonstrations in IbM S.S). 



At each of the 20 partieipatinji elemeii 
tar\ and junior hijih schools, one to three 
ehisses (approximately AO students per 
ehiss) were jiiveii one hour of instruction 
for seweii consecutive ehiss days. Spceitic 
lessons vtiried on the basis ot ajie, intellee 
tual abilities, and interests of the students, 
as well as the traditional skills to be dem 
onstrated by \ isitinti folk artists. 1 lowever. 
each seven-day unit consisted ot the tol 
lowinti; one hour introductory lecture 
w ith slide tape projirani; one hour discus 
Sion of student eolleetinji assignment 
foeusinti on family traditions; one hour 
lecture, with slide tape projiram and dis 
e’ussioii. on oeeu|iational traditions; onc' 
hour discussion, with student demonstra- 
tions. of students' traditions; one- hour 
lecture, with slide tajic pro)iram. \ideo 
tape or U’ recordings, eoneerninti tolk 
material culture, folk music, or tolk dance 
( depend inti on folk artists' dem oust ra 
tion); and two hours devoted to demon 
strations by folk artists. Demonstrations 
included Afro American coil basketry. 
Antilo American auetioiieerinti. Atro 
American blues music (\'oeals and piano). 
Anjilo American boat buildinti (wooden 
eommerei.il fishinji eratt). .I.ipanese 
American Afro American tiospel 

music. Italian American tamily trailitions. 
.\ntilo American pine needle basketry, 
Korean traditional dance, Palestinian 
cross stitch einbroiileiA’. .\n>ilo American 
i.|uiltinji, and the oeeiip.ational trailitions 
of eomniereial tishermeii. 

.\n intetiral (lart ot the se\en ilay tolk 
arts unit was instruction for partieipatim; 
ti.aehers. 1 illustrated a wide raiu>e of 
instructional teehnit|ues that could be 
ein ployeil to teach .about tolklore at id tolk 
life and aetiuainted teaiehers w ith the types 
of eurrieulum materials that are readih 
aviiilable. The teacher's >iuide written diir 
inti the project's first \e;ir. "1 )uv;il ( '.ounty 
I'olklife; ,\ (iiiide for I'onrth (irade 
Teachers." was found to be \ery usetul. 



( )rijiiiial plans tor l‘).S5-S6 called for six 
tcaclicr-planniiiji seminars; however, 
because of seliedulinji difficulties, it was 
decided to dispense with the seminars dur- 
inji the in-elass phase of the project. 
Instead, 1 met indi\ idually with each par 
tieipatin^ teacher before the arri\ al of the 
project at his or her school and spent up to 
an hour explaininji the aims of the project 
and outlininji the teacher’s role. Followinj^ 
the eonelusion of the in-elass phase at all 
JO schools, a two day seminar was held 
that tpialified as an approved in-ser\iee 
workshop for l)u\al t bounty teachers and 
which was attended by ,10 teachers. The 
seminar included lectures on the benefits 
of folk-arts-in-edueation projects, folklore 
j^enres, and instructional techniques, as 
well as a eolleetin?^ assifinment for partiei 
pants, demonstrations by local folk artists, 
and the premier showiny of ‘Din.il 
('.ounty Folklife,” a 10 minute slitle tape 
proj^ram created for the project.^ 

Two grants from the National F.ndow 
ment for the Arts Folk Arts Frof^ram pro 
vided the prinei[ial cash sujiport for the 
project duriiif^ the first two years of its 
existence. The bureau of I'loritla fOlklife 



I’rofirams has requested that the l)u\al 
County School Board provide for the eon 
tinuation of this successful and popular 
project with its own financial resources, 
('onseciuently, school system officials, 
ineludinji the superv isor of social studies, 
t^eneral director of academic prot^rams of 
instruction, and the assistant super 
inteiideiit for instruction, have submitted 
a reciuest to the superintendent of schools 
for the approval of the expenditure of fed 
eral "F.dueation Consolidation Improve 
ment Act (Chapter Two) ” funds to support 
the iirojeet in lbSt)-S7 and 1FS7 SS. ,\ 
decision is ex|ieeted before the end of 
IbSf). 

’T!ksc iiiiK' cnuiUK's ;irc ( !uluinbi;i, Diisal. Minniltnii, 

I lillshnrt luiili. .Ictlcrsi m, l.ata \ Mavlist ni. SuwaniK t.'. 

;'iul T;i\ Inr . Am ulici I'AIK liiis rccciiiK l>Lt. ii 

i;i uiK'luil ill l‘aliii I’ciich (bniiUN’ ( enm nicnciii t; in 
August 1‘^Sfi) 

-1 k iailcj k'ssnii plans arc ct nitaiiual in m> [niblicat mn 
"hmal r.niiniN’ Fnlklir'c: A (liiulc Inr I'niirili ( IraJc 
I'cachcrs (.lacKsuimllc hiisal (juiiiin Sclnn*l IniaiJ. 

M >;is ill ,\ ra\it ir . / >U'V(ti ( h'nlkhrv I White Spr ings, 
I I, Uiii'caii o[ Mt niila l < »ll\lik' l’rni;tams ) 

*ktipics nt this slide tape [>rn^raiii are a\ailahle tm 
rental n? piireliase ltd mi: ilureai? I'haida rnlkiite 
I'rti^raiiis. I* ( ) |h>\ Jf>,s, White SfiiiiiLis. l iniiJa 
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Rcp<»rt t'r<»ni the Field: 

Robert T. Tettke^ 

Asst, ('uru tor of Exhibitions^ Kohler Art ('enter, 
Sheboyfian. 



In cniijimetion with its l‘^S5 exhibition 
"1 linoiij* Art; Tnidition aiul (ihanjie, " the 
■lohn Nlieh.iel Kohler Arts Center pre- 
sented an artist in-residenee proj^ram that 
eombined the talents of llmoiiji imisi 
eians. storytellers, and interpreters from 
the local Sheboyjian, Wisecaisin eomniu- 
nity aiul the experience and presenta- 
tional skills of a professional storyteller. 
Intended to eompleineiit the intrie:ite 
needlework, trailitional eostimies, and 
other artifacts included in the exhibition, 
the residency proiiranis pro\ided aiuli 
cnees composed of clem eiita ry school 
students, seeoiulary school students, and 
ail lilts an introduction to the 1 Imonji tonal 
lanj;ua)ie, 1 lmoii)i music performed on the 
(/I'l'i* and tlutes, and llmont' narrative- 
folktales, letieiids, and personal expe 
rieiiee stories. Because adeiiuate time was 
allotted for preliminary planninti and 
preparation and because close eoopera 
tion was established amonti the arts center 
staff, the resident artist, area educators, 
and the llmonti eommunity. the llmonji 
storytellinti residency was greatly success 
fill in addint' deeper meaiiint' to the arti 
facts exhibited in ' llmonj; Art. I radition 
and ( dianj;e" and in introdiieinji a siyiiiti 
cant segment of tbe Sheboyjian popula 
tion to the rich cultural heritatie of its 
newest ethnic eonimimity. 

The llmonu storstellinji at the ,Iohn 
.Michael Kohler Arts Center was based 
upon traditional narratiies doeiimented 
by .Mark \\'at;ler, the professional stor\ 
teller iinobed, duriiu; repeated inten iews 
with llnioiu; artists in the Sheboyi;an 
eommunit\. huriiu; his month loiu; resi 
denei’, \\at;lei' met ireiiuentl\’ with 
llmoiu; elders and \dinuier storytellers 
tr.inslators. lie tape recorded not only 
folktales, such as the exploits of a titier 
distiuised :isa mail that appearson a stor\ 
cloth included in the exhibition, but also 
ilramatie accounts ot iiuliviilual escapes 



Wisconsin 

from Laos to the refujiee camps of 
Thailand. In eoiisultation with the llmonji 
storytellers, llmonji letiders it) the com 
nuinity. tind arts center staff, W’ajiler 
selected narratives represent.itive of \ar 
ions aspects of the llmonji tradition for 
performance diirinji the residency pro 
tirams and helped the llmonji narrators 
prepare for their presentations. Because of 
the tonal nature of the llmonji lanjiiiatie 
and the eonseipient narr:iti\e purpose of 
mueh llmonti instrumental musie. Waller 
also eontaeted i/eci* and tlute players to 
demonstrate this related aspect of 1 Imonji 
narrative perform:mee. 

Durinji the course of the tield research 
for tbe llmonj; storytellinti residency, a 
series of preparatory meetintis were held 
iimibiny Union, li leaders in the eommu 
nit>’, the artist-in-residetiee. arts center 
staff, and the arts center's Advisory 
Committee of Artists and Kdiieators. I'he 
purpose of these meetin.iis was to establish 
direct eonneetions amonji the storytelling; 
residency, the exhibition, the local com 
munity, and the art and history eurrieula 
in area elementary and secondary 
schools. In-depth sessions were also 
offered on three oeeasions tor an i ediiea 
tors. In these sma ll-)iroup situations, 
artist in-residenee \Vaj;lerand teachers 
from the region discussed oral tradition 
and its associations with history, ritual, 
and eiilture. I'bey also focused upon class 
room projects relatinji to oral radition, 
the llmoiii;, and ethnic eoinmunities in 
Uetieral. 

The lltnoiu; stor\ telliiu; tesideiley was 
announeed \ia a tnailint; to all schools in 
the six county area siii roiiiulinL; Sheboy 
Uan. I'Ollowiiu; registration, teachers were 
sent packets of educational materials 
ineliiditu; teacher preparation sheets with 
b;iekt;round information and pre and 
post tour stud>’ siijiuest ions, a map ot 
.Southeast ,\sia, a i;lossar>’ of terms, an 



cxhiliitioii liaiuioiit. a listiiiji ot' rdatcii 
tilnis aiui video tapes, and a slitie paeUet 
with (.ieseriptive elieeklist. 

rile heart ot the llmoiiti stor\'tellinj 4 
resideiiey was the 16 selieduled iiiterilisei- 
plinary prot^rams preseiiteil at the arts 
eeiiter tor t^roups ot elementary iiiul hiyli 
sehool students ran^inti in lunnher troni 
40 to 170. r.aeh group's visit inehuletl statt 
aiul iloeent tiiiided tours ot the exhibition 
'llniony Art: Tradition and (llian^e " and 
an hour loiif* storv’tellint; session. I'ollow- 
inti introduetory eonimeiits by .Mark 
Waiiler on llmonti storytellint; tratlitions 
and those ot other area ethnie eoinniuni 
ties. Xao (dia\’ Vanti. ekier aiiionu 
SheboxiiaiTs Unions;, pertormetl a tratli 
tional stor\’ on the r/evij. lie then narrateti 
the story orally in llnioini. aiui Wajiler 
tollowed with an interpreti\e translation. 
A yountier storyteller translator, l.on t; 
Thao, then reeountetl in Kntilish his own 
eseape troni Laos to Thailaiul. This same 
storytellinti program was repeated tor a 
general audienee on a Suiulay atternoon 
durinji the resitleiiex'. and speeial pertorm 
anees were stat>etl tor a elass stiuKiiiji 
Ilnioiifi eulture at the rni\ersit\’ ot' 
Wisconsin — Slieboytian (loniity {lanipus. 
tor presehool eliikireii. aiui tor an audi 
eiiee eonsistinji mainly ot he.iriiui 
impaired indi\itluals. 

.\t'ter partiei|iatiiui in the storytellimi 



tour sessions. ;di tetiehers werejiiwn e\:il 
nation tonus to tissess their experienee 
:ind its imptiet upon their students. 
Teaehers were :dso pro\ ided with sujijiies 
tions tor post-tour ;ieti\ ities ;nid tollow up 
projeets to exteiul the intluenee ot' the 
resideiieN'. Kiiud esaluation toriiis and :i 
eoneludiiifi session iinob inji the tuK isory 
jiroups tleseribed abo\'e expressed :i very 
t;i\()r:ible response tothe lhiiontistor\'tell 
inti resideney. beetiuse .Mark Wtijiler 
uiulerstooil ;md embnieetl his role ;is eol 
leetor presenter nither th;m pertornier. 
he was liitihK' etteeti\e in phieinji llmoiiii 
storytelliiiji within ;i broader eross- 
eulturtil eontext. Beetiuse edueators. 
eommunitN' members. ;ind the le;ulerslii|) 
ot' the llmoiiti popuhition in the :irea were 
all iinobetl in \;irious st:i>ies ot the plan 
niiiii :"h 1 presentation ot' the resiliency, 
these eonstitueneies ail t'eh their speeitie 
tioals t'or the project were adilressed ami. 
to a tireat extent, reali/eii. .\nd because 
the .loiiii .Michael Kohler Aris (’.enter statt 
was able to pr< >\ ide direct ion tothe pia >)eet 
and. at the same time. iinoKe those par 
ties most important to its sueeesst'ul 
aeeomplishnient. the spoiisoriiui iiistitii 
tion was able to achieve its primary pur 
pose ot' demonstratiiiii the sitinit'ieanee ot’ 
the arts - here, the traditional arts ot’the 
llnionji — in the li\i.‘s ot iiidiviilual ethnie 
com 111 unity mein lie rs and it' all 
.\merieans. 
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Kcsolirccs 

Tlic resources listed liere are inteiuled to prov ide tlie folk arts m 
cdiieatioii proyram planner with a partial list ot' where to turn toi 
protessioiiiil tissistanee. PheN' inelude addresses (eurreiit a^ ( it ( tetoln i 
1*>S()) of stiite iirts eouneils. stiite or re,iiion:il t'olk arts prot-ruius, 
iietideinie tolklore proyranis. :ind some treelanee tolklorists l-oi a 
more eonipreheiisive listing ot resources, reter to 1 cter Hartis and 
Harharad. Fertij^. Fo//c/i7e >S'oitree/>r>o/\’ ( \\’ashint*ton. I'd... .\mcTican 
Folklit'e ('.enter. IhSf)). This l,^2 pat;e hook prov ides a 'istimi ot tolklik 
resources in the I'nitcd Stiitesand ( lanadti. ineludinutcderal at;eiieu s 
stiite folk cultural prot;rams. tolklore societies, seriiil puhlicatifUi . 
recordiiu; companies, hiiiher education prot>rams. .and ilireetoi ic s It 
is iiviiiliihle tor SIO.OO (includes postat;e) hy mail oriier troin tin 
Intoruiiition ( tt’t'iee, Ho.x .\, Idbrary ot ('.otuircss, \\',a^lnn^ton . 1>( 
20.S 10. 






Alabama 

Joey Brackner 
Folklife Program Manager 
Alabama State Council on the Arts and 
Humanities 
One Dexter Avenue 
Montgomery 36130-5801 

Alaska 

Executive Director 
Alaska State Council on the Arts 
61 9 Warehouse Avenue, Suite 220 
Anchorage 99501 

American Samoa 

Executive Director 
American Samoa Arts Council 
P.0, Box 1 540, Office of the Governor 
Pago Pago 96799 

Arizona 

Executive Director 

Arizona Commission on the Arts and 
Humanities 
6330 North 7th Street 
Phoenix 85014 

Jim Griffith 
Director 

The Southwest Folklife Center 
University of Arizona 
1 524 East 6th Street 
Tucson 85721 

Elaine Thatcher 
Folklorist 

Coconino Cent°r for the Arts 
P 0 Box 296 
Flagstaff 86002 

Arkansas 

Executive Director 
Arkansas Arts Council 
Continental Building No. 500 
Mam and Markham Streets 
Little Rock 72201 



Stephen P. Poyser 
Folk Arts Coordinator 
Arkansas Arts Council 
The Heritage Center 
225 E. Markham St., Suite 200 
Little Rock 72201 

William K. McNeil 
The Ozark Folk Center 
Mountain View 72560 

Jimmy Driftwood 
Timbo 72680 

California 

American Indian Studies Center 
3220 Campbell Hall 
University of California 
Los Angeles 90024 

June Anderson 
Folk Arts Coordinator 
Anthropology Dept. 

California Academy of Sciences 
Golden Gate Park 
San Francisco 94118 

Susan Auerbach 
Folk Arts Coordinator 
City of Los Angeles 
Cultural Affairs Department 
Room 1500 City Hall 
Los Angeles 9001 2 

Gene Biuestein 
Department of English 
School of Humanities 
California State University 
Fresno 93740 

Folklore and Mythology Center 
i 037 Graduate School of Management 
Building 

University of California 
Los Angeles 90024 




Folklore Program 
Lowie Museum of Anthropology 
University of California 
Los Angeles 90024 

Barbara Rahm 
Folk Arts Coordinator 
California State Council on the Arts 
2022 J Street 
Sacramento 95814 

Colorado 

David Brose 
Folk Arts Coordinator 
Colorado Council on the Arts and 
Humanities 

Grant-Humphreys Mansion 
770 Pennsylvania St. 

Denver 80203 

Director 

Colorado Council on the Arts and 
Humanities 

Grant-Humphreys Mansion 
770 Pennsylvania St. 

Denver 80203 

Connecticut 

Executive Director 

Connecticut Commission on the Arts 
340 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford 061 06 

Delaware 

Kim Rogers Burdich 
President 

Delaware Folklife Proiect 
2 Crestwood Place 
Wilmington 19809 

Executive Director 
Delaware State Arts Council 
State Office Building 
820 North French 
Wilmington 19801 



Delaware (Continued) 

Folklore and Ethnic Art Center 
129 Memorial Hall 
University of Delaware 
Newark 19711 

District of Columbia 

American Folklife Center 
Library of Congress 
Washington 20540 

American Folklore Society 
1703 New Hampshire Avenue N.W. 
Washington 20009 

Artists in Education 
National Endowment for the Arts 
Old Post Office Building 
Washington 20506 

Executive Director 
D.C, Commission on the Arts and 
Humanities 

1012 14th Street No, 1200 
Washington 20005 

Folk Arts Program 
National Endowment for the Arts 
Old Post Office Building 
Washington 20506 

Folklife Program 
Smithsonian Institution 
L'Enfant Plaza 
Washington 10560 

National Council for the Traditional Arts 
Suite 1118 

1346 Connecticut Avenue N,W. 
Washington 20036 

National Endowment for the Humanities 
Old Post Office Building 
Washington 20506 
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Florida 

Executive Director 
Fine Arts Council of Florida 
Division of Cultural Affairs 
Department of State, The Capitol 
Tallahassee 32304 

Hellenic Arts Program 
P, 0. Box 102 
Tarpon Springs 33589 

Ormond Loomis 
Director 

Bureau of Florida Folklife Programs 
P.0, Box 265 
White Springs 21096 

Georgia 

Frank Ratka 
Executive Director 
Georgia Council for the Arts and 
Humanities 

1627 Peachtree Street N,W. N.201 
Atlanta 30309 

Guam 

Executive Director 
Insular Arts Council of Guam 
P, 0, Box 2950 
Agana 96910 

Judy Flores 
Folk Arts Coordinator 
Insular Arts Council of Guam 
P, 0, Box 2950 
Agana 9691 0 

Hawaii 

Bernice B. Bishop Museum 
1355 Kalihi Street 
P, 0, Box 6037 
Honolulu 96818 

Executive Director 

The State Foundation on Culture and 
the Arts 

250 South King Street No, 31 0 
Honolulu 96813 

.3N 



Lynn Martin 

The State Foundation on Culture and 
the Arts 

335 Merchant Street Room 202 
Honolulu 96813 



Idaho 

Executive Director 
Idaho Commission on the Arts 
304 West State Street 
Boise 83720 



Bob McCarl 
Folk Arts Coordinator 
Idaho Commission on the Arts 
304 West State Street 
Boise 83720 



Illinois 

Susan Eleuterio-Comer 
Irish-American Material Culture Project 
731 South Taylor 
Oak Park 60304 



Executive Director 
Illinois Arts Council 

1 1 1 North Wabash Avenue Room 700 
Chicago 60602 



Margy McClain 

Coordinator, Folk Arts Program 
Urban Gateways 

205 West Wacker Drive Suite 1600 
Chicago 60606 



Egle V. Zygas 

Director of Ethnic and Folk Arts 
Programs 
Illinois Arts Council 
100 West Randolph St, Suite 10-500 
Chicago 60601 



Indiana 

Executive Director 
Indiana Arts Commission 
32 E. Washington St. 6th Floor 
Indianapolis 46204 



Indiana (Continued) 

Folklore Institute 
Indiana University 
504 North Fess 
Bloomington 47401 

Geoff Gephart 
Indiana Arts Commission 
32 E. Washington St, 6th Floor 
Indianapolis 46204 

Iowa 

Executive Director 
Iowa Arts Council 
State Capitol Building 
Des Moines 50319 

Stephen Ohm 
Iowa Arts Council 
State Capitol Building 
Des Moines 50319 

Kansas 

Jennie Chin 
Folk Arts Coordinator 
Kansas State Historical Society 
1 20 W. 10th 
Topeka 66612 

Executive Director 
Kansas Arts Commission 
112 West 6th Street 
Topeka 66603 

Kentucky 

Annie Archbold 
P,0. Box 9832 
Bowling Green 42102-9832 

Center for Intercultural and Folk 
Studies 

Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green 42101 

Executive Director 
Kentucky Arts Commission 
302 Wilkinson Street 
Frankfort 40601 



Richard Van Kleeck 
Folk Arts Coordinator 
Kentucky Center for the Arts 
530 W. Main St. Suite 400 
Louisville 40202 

Louisiana 

Dewey Balfa 
Acadiana Arts Council 
P.0, Box 53762 
Lafayette 70505 

Director 

Louisiana Folklife Program 

Division of the Arts 

Office of Program Development 

P. 0. Box 44247 

Baton Rouge 70804 

Executive Director 
Louisiana State Arts Council 
Division of the Arts 
P. 0. Box 44247 
Baton Rouge 70804 

Maine 

Director 

Maine State Folk Arts Survey 
University of Maine 
Orono 04479 

Executive Director 

Maine State Commission on the Arts 
and Humanities 
55 Capitol Street 
State House Station 25 
Augusta 04333 

Amanda McQuiddy 
Folk Arts Coordinator 
Maine State Commission on the Ans 
and Humanities 
55 Capitol Street 
State House Station 25 
Augusta 04333 






Maryland 

w-harles Camp 
State Folklorist 
Maryland Arts Council 
15 West Mulberry St. 

Baltimore 21 201 

Elaine Eft 

Neighborhood Progress Administration 
222 E. Saratoga St. Room 330 
Baltimore 21 202 

Executive Director 
Maryland Arts Council 
15 West Mulberry Street 
Baltimore 21201 

Massachusetts 

The Artists Foundation 
100 Boylston Street 
Boston 02116 

Dillon Bustin 

Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
Humanities 

80 Boylston Street Room 1 000 
Boston 02116 

Executive Director 

Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
Humanities 
1 Ashburton Place 
Boston 021 08 

Michigan 

Executive Director 
Michigan Council for the Arts 
1 200 6th Avenue 
Detroit 48226 

Folk Arts Division 
MSU Museum 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing 48824-1045 



Michigan (Continued) 

Michigan Traditional Arts Program 
MSU Museum 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing 48824-1045 

Minnesota 

Executive Director 
Minnesota State Arts Board 
2500 Park Avenue 
Minneapolis 55404 

Peggy Korsmo-Kannon 
President 

Minnesota Folklife Society 
522 Oak Street 
Owatonna 55060 

Bill Moore 
Hamline University 
Summer Programs and Continuing 
Education 
St. Paul 55104 

Phil Nusbaum 
Minnesota State Arts Board 
432 Summit Avenue 
St. Paul 55102 

Mississippi 

Center for the Study of Southern 
Culture 

University of Mississippi 
University 38677 

Executive Director 
Mississippi Arts Commission 
301 North Lamar Street 
P.O. Box 1341 
Jackson 39205 

Cheri Wolfe 
Folk Arts Coordinator 
Mississippi Arts Commission 
301 North Lamar Street 
P, 0. Box 1341 
Jackson 39205 
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Missouri 

Executive Director 
Missouri Arts Council 
706 Chestnut Suite 925 
St. Louis 631 01 

Folk Arts Program 
University of Missouri-Columbia 
Missouri Cultural Heritage Center 
400 Hitt Street 
Columbia 65122 

Montana 

Michael Korn 
Folk Arts Coordinator 
Montana Arts Council 
35 S. Last Chance Gulch 
Helena 59601 

David E. Nelson 
Executive Director 
Montana Arts Council 
1280 South Third Street W. 
Missoula 59801 

Nebraska 

Executive Director 
Nebraska Arts Council 
8448 West Center Road 
Omaha 681 24 

Lynne Ireland 
Folklife Coordinator 
Nebraska State Historical Society 
P 0. Box 82554 
Lincoln 68508 

Nevada 

Jacqueline Belmont 
Executive Director 
Nevada State Council on the Arts 
329 Flint Street 
Reno 89501 

Blanton Owen 

Nevada State Council on the Arts 
328 Flint Street 
Reno 89501 



New Hampshire 

Executive Director 
New Hampshire Commission on the 
Arts 

Phoenix Hall 
40 North Main Street 
Concord 03301 

Linda Morley 

New Hampshire Commission on the 
Arts 

Phoenix Hall 
40 North Main Street 
Concord 03301 



New Jersey 

David S. Cohen 
Coordinator, Folklife Program 
New Jersey Historical Commission 
113 West State Street 
Trenton 08625 



Executive Director 

New Jersey State Council on the Arts 
1 09 West State Street 
Trenton 08608 



Rita Moonsammy 

Folk Arts Coordinator 

New Jersey State Council on the Arts 

109 West State Street CN 306 

Trenton 08625 

New Mexico 

Stephen Becker 
Assistant Director 
Museum of International Folk Art 
Box 2087 

Santa Fe 87504-2087 



Executive Director 
New Mexico Arts Division 
113 Lincoln 
Santa Fe 87503 
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New York 

America the Beautiful Fund 
145 East 52nd Street 
New York 1 0022 

Janis Benincasa 
Folklife 

The ERPF Catskill Cultural Center 
Arkville 12406 

Robert Baron 

Folk Arts Program Coordinator 
New York State Council on the Arts 
91 5 Broadway 
New York 10010 

Executive Director 

New York State Council on the Arts 

80 Centre Street 

New York 10013 

Catherine Schwoeffermann 
Curator of Folklife 
Roberson Center for the Arts and 
Sciences 

Binghamton 13905 

Steven Znitiin 
City Lore, inc. 

72 East First Street 
New York 1 0003 

North Carolina 

Curriculum in Folklore 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Executive Director 
North Carolina Arts Council 
North Carolina Department of Cultural 
Resources 
Raleigh 27611 



George Holt 
Director 

Office of Folklife Programs 
North Carolina Department of Cultural 
Resources 

109 East Jones Street Room 316 
Raleigh 2761 1 

North Dakota 

Executive Director 
North Dakota Council on the Arts 
P.O. Box 5548 University Station 
Fargo 58105 

Chris Martin 

State Folk Arts Coordinator 
North Dakota Council on the Arts 
Black Building Room 81 1 
Fargo 58102 

Northern Mariana Islands 

Executive Director 

Commonwealth Arts Council, Northern 
Mariana Islands 

Department of Community and Cultural 
Affairs 

Saipan 96950 

Ohio 

Kristin G. Congdon 
Assistant Professor 
Art Education 'Art Therapy 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green 43403-021 1 

Executive Director 
Ohio Arts Council 
50 West Broad Street No, 3600 
Columbus 43215 

Tim Lloyd 
Coordinator 

Traditional Arts Research and 
Development Program 
Ohio Arts Council 
727 East Main Street 
Columbus 43205 



Oklahoma 

Executive Director 

State Arts Council of Oklahoma 

Jim Thorpe Building 

2101 North Lincoln Boulevard 

Oklahoma City 73105 

Oregon 

Executive Director 
Oregon Arts Commission 
835 Summer Street, N,E, 

Salem 97301 

Pennsylvania 

Department of Folklore and Folklife 
Logan Hall Room 41 5 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 19104 

Director 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Council on the Arts 
3 Shore Drive Office Center 
2001 North Front Street 
Harrisburg 17102 

Shalom Staub 

Director of State Folklife Programs 
Governor's Heritage Affairs 
Commission 
309 Forum Building 
Harrisburg 17120 

Puerto Rico 

Director 

Institute of Puerto Rican Culture 
Apartado Postal 41 84 
San Juan 00905 

Rhode Island 

Michael E. Bell 
Director 

Rhode Island Folxlife Project 
The Old State House 
1 50 Benefit Street 
Providence 02903 
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Rhode Island (Continued) 

Director 

Rhode Island State Council on the Arts 
312 Wickenden Street 
Providence 02903 

Winifred Lambrecht 
Rhode Island State Council on the Arts 
312 Wickenden Street 
Providence 02903 

South Carolina 

Executive Director 
South Carolina Arts Commission 
1800 Gervais Street 
Columbia 29201 

Gary Stanton 
Folk Arts Coordinator 
McKissick Museum 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia 29208 

South Dakota 

Executive Director 
South Dakota Arts Council 
108 West 11th Street 
Sioux Falls 57102 

Folk Arts Coordinator 
Siouxiand Heritage Museum 
200 West 6th Street 
Sioux Falls 57102 

Tennessee 

Richard Blaustein 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology 

East Tennessee State University 
Johnson City 37601 

Center for Southern Folklore 
1216 Peabody Avenue 
P. 0. Box 4081 
Memphis 38104 



Executive Director 
Tennessee Arts Commission 
222 Capitol Hill Building 
Nashville 37219 

Texas 

Center for Intercultural Studies in 
Folklore and Ethnomusicology 
University of Texas 
Austin 78712 

Executive Director 
Texas Commission on the Arts and 
Humanities 

P.O. Box 13406 Capitol Station 
Austin 7871 1 

Pat Jasper 
Betsy Peterson 
Kay Turner 

Texas Folklife Resources 
P.O, Box 49824 
Austin 78765 

James C. McNutt 
Director of Research 
University of Texas Institute of Texas 
Cultures 
P.O, Box 1225 
San Antonio 78294 

Utah 

Hal Cannon 
Director 

Western Folklife Center 
P.O. Box 81 105 
Salt Lake City 84108 

Carol Edison 
Dave Stanley 
Utah Arts Council 
61 7 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City 84102 

Executive Director 
Utah Arts Council 
61 7 East South Temple Street 
Salt Lake City 841 02 



Vermont 

Jane Beck 
Vermont Folklorist 
Vermont Council on the Arts 
1 36 State Street 
Montpelier 05602 

Executive Director 
Vermont Council on the Arts 
1 36 State Street 
Montpelier 05602 

Virginia 

Executive Director 
Virginia Commission for the Arts 
400 East Grace Street 1 st Floor 
Richmond 23219 



Roddy Moore 
Director 

Blue Ridge Institute 
Ferrum College 
Ferrum 24088 



Washington 

Executive Director 
Washington State Arts Comrr, jsion 
9th and Columbia Building 
MailStopFU-12 
Olympia 98504 

Jens Lund 
State Folklorist 

Washington State Folklife Council 
Mail Stop TA 00 L2102 
Olympia 98505 

West Virginia 

Executive Director 
Mountain Heritage School 
P.O, Box 346 
Union 24983 
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West Virginia (Continued) 

Executive Director 
West Virginia Arts and Humanities 
Division 

West Virginia Department of Culture 
and History 
Capitol Complex 
Charleston 25305 

Wisconsin 

Executive Director 
Wisconsin Arts Board 
1 23 West Washington Avenue 
Madison 53702 



Richard March 
Wisconsin Arts Board 
1 23 West Washington Avenue 
Madison 53702 

Milwaukee Public Museum 
Anthropology Department 
800 West Weils Street 
Milwaukee 53233 



Wyoming 

Executive Director 
Wyoming Council on the Arts 
122 West 25th Street 
Cheyenne 82002 

Folk Arts Program 
Wyoming Council on the Arts 
122 West 25th Street 
Cheyenne 82002 
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Folklifc in Education 
A Selected Bibliography 

This hihliojiniphy includes entries chosen to ^ive jieneral ()ver\ ie\vs 
ot'tolldore and tolklit'e study, int'ormation about dit't'erent collections ot 
traditional culture, or specific references to folklifc in education. The 
hooks can he obtained from most larj^e libraries and bookstores (or 
direct from the publisher where indicated). 

l.\’( )TK: Four previously published bibliojiraphies were instrumental 
in preparinji this one. They were Simon bronner. “Sujijiiestions for 
Keadinti" in “F( )bKl’A rTKKN'S: 411 Leader's (iuide.' Miehij^an State 
I'niversity Cooperative K.xtension Ser\iee. Fast Lansinji. Miehijian. 
1‘>.S2; Deiiorah bowman and Klizabeth llarzoff. “Folklifc in Fdueation: 
bibliojiraphy for Teachers." typescript manuscript, n.d.; Kristin (1. 
('onjidon. “Fdueators and (dassrooms.” in Simon bronner. ed. 
American Folk Art: A (iuklc to S’oi/ree.s (New York: (iarland I’uhlish 
in^. Ine.. 19S4); and Diane Sidener. .lohn Reynolds and Francesca 
McLean. “Folk Artists in the Schools: A rmide to the Teaehinji of 
Traditional Arts and Culture." The Folklifc Center. International 
House. I’hiladelphia. I’ennsyhania. IbSh.j 

The Study of Folklore and Folklife: 

(ieneral Introduetions and C]!olleetions 

Abrahams. Kojier, ed. Jump Hope Hhyttws — ..A Dictionary. American 
Folklore Society. Vol. 20. Austin and London: rni\ersity of Te,\as 
I’ress. 1000. This \’olume. as its title sujijiests. is an alphabetized 
collection of jump rope rhymes with commentary on sources of 
te.\t and the distribution cl’ variation of te.\ts. 

A«ee. .lames, and FNans. Walker. Let I's N'o«' I'raise Famous Men: 
Three Tenant Families, boston: lloujibton-Mifllin. 1041. 

Ames. Kenneth L. tieyonil Secessity: Art in the Folk Tradition 
(Winterthur Museum). New York: W. W. Norton N: ('o.. 1077. 
baker. Donald D. Local llistoty: lloic to (lather It. Write It ami 
I’uhlish It. New York. Social Science Research C uneil. 1074. 
bartis. I'eter. Folkli/e and FieUki'ork: .A Layman's Introduction to 
Field Technupies ( I’ublieations of the American Folklifc Center 
^). Washinjiton. D.C.: American Folklifc Center. 1070. 

baum. Willa K. Transcrihiufi and Fdititifi Ond History. Naslnille. 
TN: American .Association for State and Local History. 1077. 

brumand. .Ian Harold. Folklore: A Study and Hesearch (iuule. New 
A'ork: St. .Martin's I’ress. 107b. This short book is a eompjinion to 
brunvand's eollcAv te.xtbook. It offers jiuiilelines for writinji :i 
resciireh pjiperon folklore and f(»r identifyinji major bibliojimphie 
sources for folklore study. It includes :i usetul glossary ot bjisie 
terms in folklore study. 144 pp.. Inde.x of Authors, (llossary. 



cct. livudiii^s ill American Folklore. New York: 

\V. W. Norton, Tlii.s iintliolojiy of rcprcsciitiitivc .studic.s of 

Amcriotm folklore and folklife i.sainied at the undergradiuite. The 
artieles fall under four main heiidiiij^s: Colleetion.s of Ameriean 
Folk Materiaks, Folklore in (k)ntext, Analysi.sand Interprettition of 
Ameriean Folklore, and Some Theoretieal Fer,speetive.s in 
Ameriean Folklore, Of interest to people in .Miehijian are Aili K, 
.Iohn,son's es,say, “Lore of the Finnish-Ameriean Sauna," and 
Kiehard ,\1, Dorson's artiele, “Folkl(»re at a .Milwaukee W’eddinji," 
Moth eontain .Miehi^an material, Mrunvand introduees eaeh arti- 
ele with prefatory eomments and hihlio^raphie su^^tiestions. 
4M6 pp, 

, The Snuly of American Folklore: An Introduction. New 
York: \V, \V, Norton S: (lo,, 1*.>7S, Sinee the first edition of this 
hook was printed in it hasheen a hasie te.xthook in introdue- 

tory eollejie folklore elasses. The eentral eoneern is defining and 
deserihinti the j^enres and te,\ts of folklore. The hook eon tains five 
hasie seetions; Introduetion, ( )ral Folklore, (Customary Folkku'e, 
.Material Folk Traditions, and .\ppendiees (Sample Stiulies of 
Folklore). F.aeh ehapter has hihlio^'‘aphie suji^iestions for further 
readini>and researeh. 4t>() pp., Inde.x. 

(lotterell, .\rthnr. .\ Dictiomiry (f World Mytholoi>y. New York; 
Mntnam Hooks, 1‘>S(). This volume was reeommended hy teaehers 
as a eonvenient referenee. 

Dewhnrst, (7 Kurt; .MaeDowell. Hetty; and .MaeDowell, .Marsha. Artists 
in Aprons: Folk Art hy American Women. New York; F., H. 
Dutton, l‘>7‘>. 

Dor.son. Kiehard. American Folklore. 2d rev. ed. ('.Ihea^io; I'niversity of 
( '.hieajio Press, l‘>77. This hook, whieh was ori^inalK’ puhlished in 
is a elassie work on Ameriean folklore. Dorson has a de 
eidedly historieal hent toward folklore study. 1 Ms seetions inelude; 
(iolonial Folklore, Native Folk Humor, Regional Folk (Cultures, 
Immigrant Folklore. The Neyro, Folk Heroes, and Nhtdern Folk 
lore. ,\ppendetl to the hook are important Dates in ,\meriean 
Folklore, Hihlioy rapine Notes to hisehapters. a Table of .Motifs aiul 
I'ale T\pes. and an hule.x. ,VYS pp, 

. ,\merican lodklore and the Historian, ('.hieatio: 
I'niversitN of (ihieajio Press. P>7 1 . For those espeeially interested 
in the relation of folklore to histor\’, Dorson inehules some of his 
renowned essays; “Oral Tradition and Written Histoty." “hoetil 
History and Folklore." "Defining the Ameriean l olk hei*eiul." 
“Folklore Research ( )pportunities in American ('.ultural Histor\ ," 
aiul “I'olklore in Relation to American Stmlics " He als(» h:is 
sections on "Folklore in American hitcraturc" and “l''akcl(»rc." 
2.M pp., Indc.x. 



Huyiti^ the \\ itnl: Rci^ionul h'nlklnrc iu (he I nited States. 

( iliicaji'o; I 'iiivcrsity ot (Ihicaj^o I’rcss. l‘)74. 

. eel. Folklore and Folklife: An Introiluetion. ('liicaf^o; 

I 'iii\ersity ot ('liicaj^o Press, l‘)72. This hook is a basic text tor 
surveyiiiji the j^eiires ami methods of folklife and folklore study. 
The tieiires fall under the eatej^ories of oral folklore, social folk 
custom, material eulture, and folk arts. C.overed under methods 
are fieklwork. archivin)^. the use of printed sources, museum work 
in folklife. and folk atlas mappin)^. Dorson introduces the hook 
with a surve\’ of the major concepts currently eireulatinji in 
folklore and folklife study. ,Sf)l pp.. Index. Contrihutors. 

Katon. .\lleii. I landicra/ts of the Southern Iliiihlands. New York; 
reissued h\’ Dover Publications. P)7.V 

Family Folklore Proiiram of the Festival of American Folklife. Family 
Folklore. Washing; ton. Smithsonian Institution. l‘^7f). 

(( )rder direct from publisher for S.VOO. Smithsoni:m Institution s 
( >ffice of Folklife Programs. L'F.nfant Plaza, Suite 2t)0(). Washing* 
ton. 1 2().Sf)0. ) r.ollection of narratives compiled by the Family 
Folklore Projt’ram can serve as a jiuide to possible areas for in vest i 
uation by students. Includctl are su)i)iest ions for inten iewiiiji; your 
own family and a list of publications for further rcadiiui. 

( ieoaies. Robert .\., and Owen .lones. .Michael. /'eo/)/e Studyitai 
Feople: The Human Element in Fieldieork. Herkeley, 

I 'nivcrsity of C'alifornia Press. IMSO. 

( il.'issie, Henry. I’atterns in the Matericd Folk (Culture (fthe Eastern 
I'nited States. Philadelphia; rniversity of Peiinsylvjuiia Press. 

1 . Kxa mi n i n the physical aspects ot tolkli te — material 

culture — is an essential part of imderstandiiui the .\nierican 
experience. ( Ilassic aptly demonstr.'ites how artifacts c:m be usetl 
as evidence for the diffusion of ideas in .\merie:i. He also uses 
V ariati( >n in folk artifacts ( especially architecture ) as an iiulex t( > 
the formation of .\merieaii reiiions. Appended to the book is an 
excellent biblioiiraphy. pp.. liule.x. 

(ioklstcin. Kenneth S. .\ liuiile for Fiehl Workers in Folklore. 
llatboro. PA: Folklore .\ssociates. 1*H)4. Keprintetl bv' (lale 
Resetirch C.omp:my. Hook Tower. Detroit. .Ml, Pt7 -4. This book isa 
b.isic text fatniliiir to all folklorists. It eove'-s the problems atul 
proeetlures of fieklwork. ineliuliiu* form ulatiiiji the problem 
statement, mtikim; prcfickl preptirations. establishimj rapport, 
atul mcthotls of observation atul interview collectinji. It also tlis 
cusses the motivation :iiul remimer:ition of informtitUs. The 
prelaee was written by Ihimish Henderson. P^'i pp.. Ihbliotiraphv . 
bule.x 
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Hand, W'aylaiui, cd. Popular Hvlie/s and Sui)crstitions: A 
(lomf)cndium o/Anifrican h'olklorcj'rom the ( )hio Collection of 
S’eu'hell S'iles Puckett, vols. Boston: (1. K. Hall, 19S1. The 
I'lickctt ('olleetion. which lias Been called the finest of its kind for 
an\- sinj^le area in the world, has special pertinence to Miehijian 
projects since the items come from the nei^hhorinji state of Oliio. 
Out ot 7(),7,TS Beliefs j^leaned from every county in Ohio, the 
editors lia\e selected ,V),20h, which appear in the first two 
volumes. The third volume — a full iiuie.x to this liuHc eolleetion — 
contains entries not only on the S7 different ethnic j^roups 
represented hut also on such di\erse topics as animals. Birthdays, 
eounteraetants, dreams, eiij^s, firsts, j^liosts, hair, etc. The set also 
offers a eompreheiisi\ e introduction to the suhjeet of folk Beliefs 
By Professor Haiul, an e.xpert in the field. I ,S2h pp. in \ols., 
Iiuie.x. 



, ed. Popular lielie/s and Suf)erstitiotis front \orth 
Carolina. The Frank Brown (lolleetion of North ('.arolina 
Folklore, \ols. 7 ;md S. Durham, NT: Duke l'niversit\' Press, l*Ki4. 
I'.ven thouj^h the Beliefs in this eolleetion come exelusi\el\' 

from North (]arolina, the editor puts them in a national context By 
means ot his tull annotations. The elassifietition system usclI here 
and elsewhere (e.t;., in the Puckett eolleetion Below) has Become 
staiulan.1. \'ol. 7, f)f)4 pp.; \'ol. S, (>77 pp.; Iiuiex. 

Kes, l'Alwan.1 I). 7'/ie Tafte-Recorded Intervieie. Knox\ille: I ’niNersity 
of Tennessee Press, 1‘tSO. 

. The Tape-Recorded hitcr'i'icic: ,\ Manual for Pield- 
■u'orkers in Polklore attd Or<d History. Knox\ille: I’niNersity of 
Tennessee Press, Pt74. .Sections of this \er\’ useful handhook 
deserihe how a tape reei u der W( u ks, iiiterv iewint; proeetl tires, :nul 
methods for proeessiny the resultiiui information. Fxamples of 
release forms, traiiseri)its, aiul a tape iiulex are helpful for the 
Beijinniny eolleetor aiul arehi\ist. 1.40 pp.. Index. 

.loiies, .Michael ()\\eii. The Hand .\l<ide ( thject atnl Its .Maker. 
Berkele\' and Bos Aiuieles; I ’niversit\' of ( California Press, |07.S. 
This is an ad\;ineeil Book on folk ;irt ;nid eraft. .lones suyiiests 
\aluahle insitilits into the initure of tr.adition, at t, and eonimuiiity 
By investiyatiiui a siiuile .\)ipalaehian eh;iirm;iker. His eommeiits 
on folk .'lestheties ;iiu! Beha\ ior ,ir ■ especially \'alu;iBle. 20l pp.. 
Notes. 

•lones. ,Sii/i. etl. W'ehfoots and liunchiit'osses: polk Art (f the ( treyon 
(loitfitry. .Salem: ( treiion ,\rts ( Commission, |0,SO. 



Kii;ipp, Mary and llcrliert. Oiic Potato, Tii'o Potato: The Secret 
Educatioti of American (diildren. New York: W.W. Norton, 

A eolleetion of eliildren's folklore that has been analyzed and 
eatej^orized aeeordinj^ to the psyeholojiieal fiinetions of ehildren 
within a eiiltural eontext. Ineludes a eompreheiisive historieal 
referenee list. 

Leaeh, Maria, ed. Funk ami Wafinalls Standard Dictionary of Folk- 
lore. Mythology and Fefieml. New York: Funk and Wajinalls, 
FM‘>. Meeause of its full entries, users will eonsider this referenee 
hook more of an eneyelopedia than a dietionary. They may wish 
espeeially to eonsult paj^es l.l.fS to 1,447 for the Mojitos System, 
whieh appears in an entry entitled “Types and (llassifieation of 
Folklore,” by Ralph Steele Hoji^s. I ’sinji the numbers provided in 
this elassifieation system, youth ean label eaeh item in their 
eolleetion: the items ean then be filed in a lojiieal order, just like 
library books whieh are marked with Dewey Deeimal or Library of 
('onjiress elassifieation numbers. For example, in the Mo)i)is 
System, lej^ends about animals ( M440) fall between lej^ends about 
human beinjis ( H4.40) and lejiends about eelestial bodies ( M450). 
.Meanwhile these let^ends about animals are subdivided into 
leiieiids about mammals (M442), birds (M444), inseets (R44b). 
ete. l,l‘Hi pp., liidex (in later reprintinjis only). 

Lindahl. (]arl: Kikoon, Sanford ,1. and Lawless, Klaine. A Basic (lUide 
to Fieldicorkfor licf^inninfi Folklore Students (Fl’( J Monojiraph 
Series, vol. 7). Mlooininjiton, IN: Folklore I’ublieations (iroup, 
l‘^7‘L ( )rder direet from publisher for S,4.b(). This j^iiide was pre 
p.ared for introduetory elasses in folklore at Indiana I’niversity, 
but it is also useful to leaders for siijitiestinji eolleetioii topies and 
methodsof researehinjiand preparinjia folklore report. Thereare 
also seetions on asseinbliiu; a projeet, iisinji arehives. and tlealiii}; 
with informants and jiroups. 124 pp.. bibliojiraphy. (llossarx'. 

Mansfield, I’am, and l*rie\ e, K. .\rthur, Flements of polk Music Festi- 
I'al Production. .Madison, \V1: Hoard of Reiients of the I ’niversity 
of W’iseonsin, 1‘tS.S, A m.'Uiual that .addresses the oijjanizational 
aspeets of ere.atinii and inaintainimi a sueeessful folk festi\al. 

I ’tilization of personnel, seheduliiu; of e\eiits, and publieity are 
ainoii}; items diseussed. Sample festi\al timeline is presented. 4t> 
pp .\\ailalde tlirouiih ( '.enter for ,\rts Adniinistiation, ( iraduate 
Seliool of business. 1 1.^.^ ( )bserv;itor\' 1 )ii\e, .Madison, W’iseonsin 

Montell, Lynwood, and Allen. Harliara. Prom Memory to History: 
I 'sinti ^ >ral Sources in Focal Historical Research. Nashville, TN ; 
.\nieriean Assoeiation for State and Loeal History, l‘tSl. 
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()pic. Ion. I and IVtcr. The Lore uml L(niiiU(iiie nj Sclutukhildrefi. 
New York: Oxford riiiversity IVcss, 190^). (loiitaiiis jiaiiicN and 
examples of ehildreii's lore that are praetieed in (Ireat Mritaiii 
and or Ameriea, Offers j^ood examples for eomparati\e research 
of Kii^lisli and American ehildreiTs lore. 

( Hiildnn's (lUfues in Sireet ufid Playiinnifid. ( hxforil 

(>xfoid (hiixersity Press, A b(M)k of ehiklreiTs folklore 

Ineliides descriptions of L>ames playetl in Oreat Britain \sith soim 
eommeiitary, Fhe hook is a result of a broad sur\e\' ( >f eon tempi » 
rary eliildreirs free play patterns 

Powdermaker, llortense. Stniniicr ufid Triefid: The Way nf on 
AnthropoloLiist. New ^'ork: \\ . W. Norton, P)nn. 

Tnietieitii^ Afithrupnloilv: A ( Aireer-( >rietited Tiihlieatioti Jnr the 
Society oj Applied Authropnlni^w \'ol. 1 N: 2. P>SS. Articles are 
eontrilnited by folkl(»re scholars. Published ciuarterK : this issiu“. 
A\ pp. Available throu^ii Practieiiu» AnthropoloL>\'. luoi 
( a)niieetieut As’eiiue, Suite SOU, Washington. I H ! 2(M),'\n. 

Spii/er, Nicholas, ed, l.ouisiutui Tolklife: .\ ( iuitle to (he Stute. Ikiloii 
Kou^e, LA: l)i\’ision of Arts, dOO pp. with photoL>raphs. 

resources, extensise doeuinentation by professionals. 

Sjn'adley, James P., and Mc( lurdy, 1 )a\ id W. The ( 'ulturid Kxjteneuce 
r(lmniirnj)hy iti a (k^ttiplcx Sneietw (Jiiea^o: Seieiiee Kisiaieh 
Assoc., Inc., I*>72. Sec (lliapters 1 and 2, pp. d 27. 

Sutton Smith, Brian. The Tolkiiames of ( diildreti. Austin: I ’ni\ersit> < »l 
J'exas Press, P>72. An assemblage of essays that focus on ehil 
dren's ^amc^s. ()ne essay describes, anal\/cs. and documents 
historical changes in ^ames played b\' New Zealand elnldreii trom 
the late nineteenth century to the present. Aiioilur essa\ sim 
ilarly documents ehaiu;cs in American children s L»ames om i a 
period of years. 

Tlienistroin. Stephan, ed. The llureurd Ktuyelopediu of Aitn rn-uft 
hdlntic ( trouf)s. (lambridLie, .\1A: llar\ard rni\eisit\ Pu ss. P»sl 

Ti )elken , Pian c. The l\y}Ui ttiics (t/Fnlklo) c. Pioston i louL»lit on ,\blll i n 
P^7’P See < Jiaptcr I , pp. 2,^ 4d. 

\’laeh. Jolm Michael. The A/m-Atfiericun Ttaditinn m />ivo/o//.* 
Arts n.p,: ( I rear Lakes LithoL>raph t '.o., in7S 1 )|sti ibutial b\ Kein 
Slate rni\ersi(\ Press, Kent, ()liio. 

Wciiisiein. Robert A., and Booth Larr\ ( 'ollecUon. I s{’ (tnd < ’on nf 
llistoricid Thotoi^niphs. Nash \ ille. TN : Ameiii an Assoerit am l« a 
State and Local ilistmy, P>77. 

Wheeler, Thonnis ( etl. The hfiftdi^nnit Experietice. The Aticin^h nt 
llecottiitiii <n\ Attieriant. New York: PeiiLiuiii Books. Pr71 



/cilliii, Stc\'cii .1.: Kotkiii, Amy .1; and Baker, llolh' (luttiii^. A ( 'chbni- 
linn qt American Family Folklore. New York; Pantheon Books, 
P)S2. A survey of the different kinds of folklore eolleeted By and in 
families. A ^iiide to eolleetin^ is ineliided. 

Folklit'c and Education 

Adams, Robert, ed. Inlroduclion to Folklore, (a)lumlnis. Oil. 
r.ollejiiate Publishinji Ine., Ib77. Artieles that define and e.xplain 
the folklore proeess and where it is found. Foeuses on folk legends, 
beliefs and superstitions, tales, musie, Janies, era fts. arehiteeture, 
eookery, and literature, (lopies available at; ( -ollej^iate Publishin}^. 
Ine., 44SO Re '.ij^ee Uoatl, (-olumbus. Oil 4,4227. IS.S pp. 

Altman. Terri: Buraek, Lynda: Dwver Shiek, Susan: Fdjiette, .loseph, 
and Leeds, \Veiul>'. "Folklore and Fdueatioil: ,\ Seleeted 
Biblioj^raphy of Periodieal Literature. " Keystone Folklore, #22. 
Nos. 1-2 ( pi7S). 

.\mrhein, Sr. O.irolyn: Oarrett, .Mary \.: and Ste\enson, Louise. BUtek 
AftfHilach ian Keson > je Hook, ('iiiein nati. Oil; Appalaehian 
l iainint^ Series for I'eaeliers, l^TSl. ,\\ailable trom I rban 
,\pjialaehian Oouneii, Room ,sl4, 10L4 \’ine St.. ( aneinmiti. Oil 
4.S202. 

.\nderson, .lime NLiidmeiit. "Somethinii Speeial: .\ .Museum Folk .\rts 
Proi>ram as Oommunity Outreaeh." .Mnsenm \e-ics t)4. No. .4 
(February PLSt)). pp .SO ,S7. 

The .\rts. Fdueation and Amerietins P:mel. Dtivid Roekefeller. .Ir.. 
('.h.'iirman. (lottiinii f'' Kenses: The Siiindicance of the Arts 
for American Fdnc(ttion. New 'I’ork: MeOraw Hill. P>77. 

Baker. I )enise. Learninii About DeUncare Folklore. \Vilmiii)i>ton. I )F.: 
helaware .\rts Oouneil. 107S. Lepiets piirtieipation of 22 in 
diiienous folk artists in Sus.sex Oounty eonmumity sehools, pre 
sentini; and or denionstnitin^ their eraft. Ineludes wretith mak 
im;, iiuiltiiu;, beekeepinti. wood ear\ int;, rut^bra idini>. loeal 
sa\in,iis, ;ind more. B W photos; SO pp. .\\aiiable throuuh the 
Sussex Lounty Folklore Pr<ij.>ram. Helaware St.ite .\rts Louneil, 
W'ilmimiton, helaware. 

B.ilL .lohn, ed. "Folklore and Folklife. A Teaeher's Manual. " 
Smithsoni.-m Institution. ( )ffiee of Folklife Proj>rains, Washington, 
I ),(!., n.d. .\ te.'ieher's manual desiyued for use with stuileiit tieki 
trips to the Smithsonittn Festival of .Nmerietin Folklife. Topics 
inelude family folklii'e, folk music, aiul ethnic folklore. The sepa 
rate entries haw been eontributed b\' iiulividual experts in the 
\arious fields. Su>i|testions for classroom jtetivities are oftered. 
Biblioiiraphy. .\\ail:ible from the Ft»lklife Pn»jiram, Smithsonian 
Institution, 2000 L'Knfiint Pla/a, SW, Washiniit(»n. 20St)0. 



Hnriics, Mjidclciiic (ilymi. “Folkways: A Beginners (luidu." The Center 
tor Peaee at St. Stephens, (]olunihus, Ohio, WM. A small booklet 
designed to inerease awareness of eiistonis, frames, and foods 
assoeiated with people in our surrounding eoninuinities. Fart of 
the St. Stephen’s projeet to promote intereultural understanding 
and peaee. 10 pp. Available through the (.enter for Feaee at St, 
Stepiieiis, .10 West Woodruff Avenue, ("olumbus, Ohio 43210. 



Barnet, .ludith M. “Culture's Storehouse: Building Humanities Skills 
Through Folklore. ' Intercom 00 01, (iBF Humanities Series 
Projeet, A teaeher’s guide for the teaehing of Knglish and literature 
through the use of folktales and oral art forms. Teaehing methods 
and suggestions are arranged as appropriate to grade levels, eur 
rieulum topies, and goals. 



Beek, .lane, et al. “Always in Season: Folk Art and Traditional Culture 
in W’rmont — A Resouree Manual for hAiueators." X’ermont (a)un 
eil on the Arts, Montpelier, Vermont, 10S2. A representative 
sample of Vermont folk art traditions as tlepieted along with 
suggested iii elassroom preaiuiseum-\‘isit aetis ities, i)ii site aetivi 
ties, and post \isit aetivities. Ineludes \'oeabulary list, bibliog 
raphy, and list of \T*rmont folk art and folklife resourees, V) pp. 
A\ailal)le from \T*rmont Couneil on the Arts, LV) State Street, 
.Montpelier, \T 05^)02. 



P>eek, .lane. “Legae\ of the bake: A Study ( iuide to l*'olklore of the bake 
Champlain Region." \'ermont Folk bife Center, .Montpelier. 
\ ermont, P>S5. Statement of philosophy and history of traditions 
of bake ('hamplain folklore. Suggests elassroom approaehes to 
studying these traditions aiul begoev of the Lake slide tape 
presentation. Ineludes tape transeript, \'oeal)ular\' list, bibliog 
raphy. ()rder from \’erniont Folklife Center, 1,M) State Street. 
Montpelier, \’T ()Sf)l)2. 



Bela 11 us, Bett\‘ .b, et al. “F( ilklore in the ( llassn lom . ' Indiana 1 lislorieal 
Bureau, Indianapolis, Indiana, B>S,S. A workbook developed for 
leaeluas of folklore in Indian.a publie sehools. Ineludes definition 
of folklore, folklore games, learning aetivities. edueational issues, 
and resourees. pp., phis .aetivity pages. Available through 
Indiana llistorieal Bureau, I in North Senate, Indianapolis, IN 
bi20 1. Priee: S5,l)0. 



Bowman, Heborah. “Folklife and l^duealion.'' Lrai'ticimi .\nthropoL 
oi*y \’ol. 7, No. 1 and 2, I nS5, H M 1 . 



Diaiic: Sliociiiakcr, Marla: aiul (lundakcr, (Ircji. “Tlic 
I’ciiiisylvania (icriiiaiis: A (]clcl>ration of Tlieir Arts K)83-1S50.” 
I’hiladclphiti Museum of Art, I’hiladelphia, Pennsylvania, 1982. 
Teaeher’s t^uide and student’s workbook (middle to upper ele- 
mentary level) to teaeli the art and furniture desitin of Cierimm 
immijirants livinji in Pennsylvania between 1682 and 1850. 
bieludes slides and slide seripts, art aetivities, masters, broebures, 
ete. (iiiide and workbook available from Sehool Proj>rams. 
Div ision of ICdueation, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia. 
PA. 

Brooke, Pamela. “Sonys .lumpinti in my .Mouth: Humanities Activity 
( luide for ( dassroom or After-Sehool Projirams." A supplemental 
projiram tiuide for use with the 12-sej>meiit nidio series. The series 
e.splores ehildren’s souths and rhythm practices as they reflect 
historical and cultural traditions. Projirams are distributed by 
National Public Radio, (luide includes aetivities, baekjiround 
information, record, illustrations, bibliotiraphy. 120 pp. Available 
throut^h Souths. Iumpint5 in my .Mouth, W’KI ,\, Bo.\ 2o26, W’ashinti 
ton. DC 2001.V 

Bulger. Pejitiy, .\. "Defininti Polk ,\rts for the Workint^ Folklorist." 
Ki.'Htucky Folklore liceord, 20 ( 1980): 62 O.S. 

Butcher, \'ad:i: bev ine, Toby 11.: :nid St:nulifer,.l:nnes,\. “From .lump 
street: ,\ History of Bltiek .Music — Seeoiuhiry Sehool Tetichinti 
(luide.” (Iretiter W’tishintiton Fduetitioiml Teleeonnmmietitions 
,\ssoei:ition, Inc., Washinjiton, D.C., 1980. ,\ m:mu:il of supple 
mentary materittls to be used in eonjunetion with viewinti the 
rchited series of !.'( half hour television protinims by the stnne title. 
Prov ides infornnitioii on e;ieh protinnn itself ;md e.xtensive ekiss 
room aetivities to be used tifter students Inive viewed the shows. 
Program content tniees bhiek music traditiotis from sources in 
,\friea t(» present ,\merie:m pmetiees. For seeoiultiry ekissrooin 
application. B W photos: bibliotir.iphy. 186 pp. (luide tivaihible 
from Dr. Chtirles 1). .Moody, Director. Proyram for Fduetitional 
( )pportunity, 10-16 Sehool of Fdiieation, rniversitv’ of .Miehit^an. 
.\nn ,\rbor, .Miehiy.'in 1S109. 

(lalestr.), I’ei*t(.v. and Hill. .\nn. Appoluehiuii ('.ulliiiv. ,\ (iuidejor 
Students and Teaehers. ('.olumbus: The ()hio Sttite 1 ’niversity 
Research Foundation. 107f>. 

( ianey, Steven. Kid's Amei tea. New 'tdrk. W'oi kman Publisliiiiij 
( !( imptniy, 197S. 

( '.elsnf, Sharon . ''!■ ( )lk .\rt ists in Schools Proi’r.'inis !• undetl by lie Folk 
.\rts Protir.'im ( |970 19S1) " 19S1. Tvpeseiipt report ;iv;iil:ible 
from the Folk Arts Proynnn. NatM)ii!il Fiulowment for the Arts, 
W’ashintiton , D.( 
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Chalmers. F. (iraemc. ’'Tcacliiiiji and Studyinji Art History: Some 
Aiitliropoloj^ioal and Socioloj^ical (Considerations. ' Studies in Art 
Educutioth 20( 1 ) ( H>7S): lS-25. Promotes the inelusion of folk, 
popular, and environmental arts in eomentional art eurrieula, 
eoiitendinji that folk arts have been too easily disregarded in art 
tiallery .settinjis and museums. 

"Art Kdueation as Kthiioloj^y." Studies in Art Education 

22( H^Sl ): ()- 14. Propo.ses that all art is valuable as a key to under- 
standiiifi people in eulture, and that folk artists, popular arti.sts. 
and art audienees should he \ ie\ved as meaninjiful e.xpre.ssions of 
that eulture. Students of art .should he taujiht that art funetions to 
pre.seiA’e and also retleet and or preeipitate eliantie in eulture. 

Chapman. Laura, "('oininji to ( )ur Senses: Beyond the Bhetorie. " .\rf 
/v'</uc(<fioM. 1 ( 1 ) (.laiuiary B)7S): 4 

Christenson . .laekie. "Kthnie Folklore and the .Sehool Art Currieuhim." 
.Vet;' )'ork Folklore 2(1‘>7()): 177 SO. The auth(»r propo.ses that 
folk art taught at the seeoiidary le' el mijiht he useful in hridjiinji 
the ^ap between home and .sehor .allies for minority students. In 
.San Antonio. Te.xas, students hail an opportunity to draw pietures 
( )f their lejiends aiul relitiious beliefs as well as diagram folk musie. 

Coelho. heiinis. "The Folklorist and the Folk .\rtist in the Sehools 
Program: A (la.se for ImoKement.' Keystone Folklore. 22(.^) 
( 107S): 114. .\ eritic|ue of the folk artist-in the-.sehools projirain. 
stressiiifi the need for a proper definition of folk art and an 
assessment of the eurrent methods for seleetiiiji partieipatiny 
artists. Keeommendsthat tho.se iiivohed in proiiramsseeka better 
imderstandiiu* of folklore's functions in eulture and maintain 
closer contacts with folklorists, 

Coiitidon . Kristin, ”|•..\pandiny the Notii >n ( if ( '.reatii ity: .\n other L( lok 
at Folk .\rts.' (Unuuliun Revieic of Art Eilucation Research 11. 
l‘tS4. Defends the premise that the creative aspects of folk art 
aeti\ ity e ni function to facilitate art education t>oals in ways that 
have been underrated and niisinulcrstood in the past. Biblioii 
rapin’. H>pp. 

. ".\ Folk ( iroup Focus for .\1 niticultnral l•,dueation.“ .\rf 
F.ducatiot} .17. No. I (.Iannar\ PtS.S), .Multicultural education 
concepts need to e.xteiid beyond the theoretical and need to be 
applied to the ;ippreeiation of cultural e.xpre.ssions of ;ill eonnmi 
nilies. So called ethnic art should not be \iewed as "other than 
m.iinstre.nn'' art. .\ll individuals use art as a eonnnunieation 
sN’stein. throu«h which unique aesthetic choices are e.xpre.s.sed. 



, ‘‘A Folkinric Approach to Sludyiii^ Folk Art: Mcnchts tor 
(Cultural Awareness.” Jounuil o/ Multi-(hil(urul and Oo.ss- 
Cultural Research /m Art Education 2, No. 1 (Fall 1984), 5 lA. 
Promotes the inclusion ot‘ diverse roups — ethnic, rej^ional, 
income, reliji^ious, and occupational — in art education programs. 
Based on the belief that all people are multicultural and the 
appreeiation of cultural diversity is a worthy art education jioal. 

. “Issues Posed by the Study of Folk Art in Art Kducation.” 
lUdletin of the (aiucus on Sociid Theory iind Art Education 
(National Art Fdueation Association) (Spriiij^ 19S()). Promotes 
and justifies the use for cultural pluralism in our appreciation of 
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Bn >wii N: (lo.. 

. lUdcrfoot: An Everyday (inide to Exfilorimi the 
American East. New York; Scribner. l‘>7(>. 

Wilson. .loe. and I'dall. kee. Folk Festivids: .\ Handbook tor Oryo- 
nicatioti and Manaiietnent. Kno.wille: I niversitv’ ot leiinessee 
Press. P>S2. 



Kolklifc and Oral History Projects Conducted by Students: 

What They Did and How They Did It 

Massey. Klleii Cray. ed. liittersiveet Conntry. (lardeu (alv. NA’: 
.\iiehor Press Doubleday. B>7S, 

NNiutiintoii. I'.liot. ed. The Foxlire Hook. (laideu C.itv’. NA : Anchor 
Press Doi'.bleday. Pt?2 The book was the first in the Fo.xtire 
series. Its main value is demonstratin>;a possible torniat t'oi doeu 
inentint; and writing about local people and their traditions. 

1 tespite certain eoiieeptual limitations of the Foxfire tormat. it is 
useful for sutitiestintithat eoinmunities have rich human resources 
that students can investiiiate to learn about their culture and 
eiiviidumeiil. .kS4 pp.. Index of People. 

WiL>jiinton. F.liol. eil. The Fo.x/ire Hooks. \'ols. 1 7. (l.irdeii C.ilv’. NY: 
.\nehor Press Doubleilav’. PtSl. 

/ Wish I t'.oidd dive My Son a Wild Haccooti. (larileii 
( '.it> . N Y: .\nehor Pies.- Doubleilav’. Pt7t). 

eil. .Motnents: The Fo.xtire Exfierience. Keiiuelnmk. MF.: 
.Star I’less. t‘t7.>. 

Wooil. Pamela, eil. The S(dt Hook: l.oh.sterttui. Sea Mo.ss I’nddinv. 
StoneiVidls, Hnrti Hnnnimi. .Mafile Syrup, Snoivshoes and ( tthet 
)<tnkee Itoim^s, \’(ils. 1 2 (lardeit t.itv'. NA : .\iieboi Press 
Doubleday. I‘t77 Pt7‘t 

)'ou atid .\iint ,\rie. Nederland. ( >: kleas. P»7.> 

'l Ve . S\'l\ ia. .and Kokin . kisa. (lot Me a St ory to I ell: . \ M n It i -I'.t h n ii 
Hook: Five Children Tell .Mxmt Their Lives S.aii Fr.aneiseo: St 
.lohn's F.due.ationtil Threshold ('.enter, P*77. 

0 / 



Ma^azincN: These Piiblieations are Prodiieed by Students 

^Tio are Koeusin^ l^pon Their (>h’ii ('ultural Knnroiiments 

Apple Cor;).s, P.O. liox ISS. Flat Rock, NC 2S7A\. Mimi RoscnNati. 
advisor. 

Hinersti'eet, Lebanon lliiili School, Lcliaiioii, .\1() ()552(). Kllcn (lia\ 
.Massey, adxisor. 

Cracklitiii.s, N’akiosta lliiih School, \’:ildosta, (l.\ Duane I’itts, 

athisor. 

h'nxtire, Rahim (loimty lliiih School, Fo.xt'irc Fund, Inc., Rabun 
( i.\ ."^OSbS, F.liot Wiyyinton, advisor. 

Uiehory and Lady Slipptrs. Clay County llii-h School. lio\ 27. ( :,il\ . 
W’V 2,^04.^. .Icrry Stowr, adx isor. 

Seu (.hesl. Ho.\ 2oS, Hra.xton, N(' Kicharii Lcbo\it/, aibisor . 

Th istledoien, Watkins .Memorial llit*h School, Southwest l.ickiiui 
Schools, I’ataskala, ()ll 4,'^<)()2. 

Films 

Center tor Southern Folklore, Anu rieuu /•'o/A:/o/c Films and \’/(/co- 
Uipes: A (Aitidoi>. \’ol. 2. .New York: R. R. Howkertio.. R>S2 

I erris. Hill, and Reiser,, I ud\', eds. American Folklore Films ami \ 'ide<>- 
ra})cs: An Index. .Memphis, TN: Center tor Southern Folklnre. 
V>l(r 

( both xolumes are axailable t'rom: I'he ( ’.enter tor Southern IS ilkh ue. 

Ho.\ 4()l()5. Mem|diis, I'N .VSll)4). 

Records 

Down Home. Music, lO.Ml S;m Rablo .\\eiiue, ' 4 C.i ti ito. ( :.\ ‘t t.s.^o, 
prox ides records ot' traditional niusie b\’ mail • u dei . ( l.italoys au 
axailable tor many types ot music. 

FIderK’ Instruments, IKKI North Washington, l.ansiiu;, .Ml luoxicRs 
records ot traditional music b\’ mail oiiler. ,\ e<Mn|ueli«. iisio. 
eat.alou is axailable. 

(lonsiiltiii^ Services and Kesmiree Oruani/ations 

.\meriean ,\ssoeiation toi' State and Local llistorx. 7<)S lien\ Ro.id 
Nashx ille. TN ,W2( I L I'liblishes m.iteri.als and hosts wni kslu ips .ual 
semin.ars on oral historx’. 
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(iloKsarv 

Atycctivc domains, behavioral objectives, eofinitive develoynnent, 
vompeteney-based eurriculum, rifiht brain left brain theories, 
integrated currieulum, p,syehomotor shills, creative problem solv- 
infi, cof^nitive mappinfi, performance objectives — ;ill :irc terms tliat 
arc tamiliar to the protessional educator. They are the jartioii ot his or 
lier discipline, and tlie terminolot^y is inulerstood within the protes 
sional seliool environment in which an individual mas’ he hoping to 
implement tolk-art in edueati(>n program. 

Likewise, the toh'/vvin;;; terms or phrases are the workinj; \()eahulary 
ot' the protes;, ional folklorist: oral /nsforv. fieldicork techni(pies. 
tnalitiomd sytnbolic a nd e.xpressive cultnre, tradition bea rers, cnl- 
tnnd i>eoi>rai>hy, informed learninti .systems, and ethno/iiraphy. ,\ 
t'olklorist attemptinj* to plan a pro{>ram with educators who are un 
tamiliar with the meanin>i ot these terms as they relate to tolklore will 
eneounter major roadblocks. 

It' the plannintj ot' any t'olk-arts in education project is to succeed, 
the project de\elopers must ha\ e an awareness and understanding ot 
terms basic to tolkh »re and education so that they can understa nd each 
other. Thus, t'or the beiiet'it ot those who mitiht not have been intro 
dueed to eommoiiK’ used terms that would undoubtedly be part ot the 
planning ot' a t'olk arts in edueation project or pro«ram. two lists have 
been reprinted here. The first eo\ers basic educational terms; the 
second is a list of folklife terms. 

a "( llossary ot' Kdueational Terms." Keprinted with permission from 
WOKKISii IDEAS: A (aiide for Developinfi Sncces.sfnl Opera 
Education Eroi^rams developed by ( )1’KK.\ America and Learniiuj 
.\bout Learninti- ( lopyrit^hted by Learninti .\bout Learning. btS.L 
All ritihts re.served. Contact Ol’KlU America. Kdueation Proyram, 
K Street. NW. Washinyton. D.C. 20004 t'or any use of informa 
tion printed on these payes. or it you wish to pureha:,>e the complete 
publieati< ui. 

L, ‘(llossary ot I'olklit'' rerms." I'-Neerpted from .Marsha MaeDowell. 
"K( )LK1'.\T 1 I'.KNS: 4 11 Leader's ( luide (4 11 1222)." 10S2. This 

material was ileweloped and published by the 4 11 't outh I’roiirains. 
tlooperati\e l.Ntension Ser\iee. Miehij;an Suite 1 ni\ '.Tsity. Initial 
tuiuliiuj t< u‘ this joint pnijcet with the .\liehij 4 a 11 Sl;ite 1 ni\ersit\ 
Museum was pro\ ided by a ijrant trom the Natioitiil Lndowmeni tor 
the 1 Imnanilies, 




Acc)\(U(uti(>}i 



Achicvcf}ic)it 

tcstifiii 



Affect i'i\* ^(Hils 



Altcnidticc 

schools 



Asssessnient 

Ik'fuivionil 

objectives 

( Uuver 
cducoti(ni 

( J}il(l‘ce)itere(l 
(lesii»)is 



doiinition 



( !tit ficuluttt 



lhscii)li}ie 

Ifoftuiifi 

biirly-chililhond 



(glossary of Kdiicational Tcrni.s 

The ability to report, explain, or justify your edii- 
eatioiial proj^ram. 

(Certification that a school has met all formal 
official requirements of aeaclemie exeellenee, 
curriculum, facilities, etc. 

rests that measure proji^ress in ji^eneral knowl- 
eclji^e of math, lanji^uajiie arts, reading, and other 
aeadeniie subjects. 

FAliieational yoals to inipro\e student s sense of 
self, emotional \vell-beiii)ii, and positive inierae 
tion with others. 

Schools or classrooms inside a school system 
that students with special needs or abilities can 
attend in lieu of a regular classroom. ( airrieulum 
is often speeiali/ed and or innovative. 

See Evaluation. 

Kdueational objectives stated as specific behav 
iors that can be measured for ehaniie. 

Special studies of types and qualifications for 
various adult careers. Also vocational education. 

( Currieulum that focuses on the needs and abili 
ties of individual learners rather than on a fixetl 
method for teaching all students. 

Knowledge or mental activities such as thinking 
l^ereeiviny, remembering, eompreheiidiiijii, 
i liven tinj^, and problem solvinj^. ( Cognitive ^oals 
seek to improve a stiuleiit's abilities to analyze, 
synthesize, evaluate, and otherwise proeess 
information. 

The c( Lirse of slutlv' of a particular school, (Cur 
rieulum may also refer to the actual materials 
within the course of stialy. ( Currieuliini theorv’ 
eoneerns the content and itsform tobe taught to 
stmleiits. 

A branch of inslruelion or learniiijii, s leh as 
science. 

A field of action, t ho ladit. or influence Similar to 
discipline. 

In public schools, pre kindergarten (fourvear 
old) and Kiiulerjt>arten (five vear oitl) eiiiklren. 
Also refers to a special teacher certification. 
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Eviihiation 
Extnicuniculiir 
( inul 



histnivtintuil 

modes 

I.C(iniiui> styles 

( thjeetives 
l.(J. Tests 

Tuxonomy 

Levels ivithiii edu 
Erittui ry 

Inteniiediiite 
Elemeiitury 
Middle sc‘ hnnl 

.liniinr 

sclinnl 

llil^h scfinnl 

Pnstsccinulury 

( !nllcLic nr 
luivvcrsity 

.luninr ( Inlla^c 
\ 'ncntinfUtl 



A compuicri/cd system tor researching speeitie 
topics in the library. For example, one can ask 
the eomputer fora listiiij^ofall research on early 
childhood niiisie education tor the last ten years. 
Most public school systems have an KKKi system. 

The method of determining^ whether or not edu 
eationa! objeetives ha\*e been met. 

School-related aetisities that take place outside 
the regular course ot’ instriietion. 

The aim or endpoint ot education, (loals are 
usually broader or more j^eneral than object i\ es. 
(loals are divided sexeral ways: cognitive, social, 
and afteetive ^oals; knowledge, skills, area atti 
tilde change, rote thinkiii^> skills, and higher le\el 
thinking skills, etc. 

\\'a> s of teaehiiiK. 

Ways in which students differ in reeei\in^ and 
understandiiijii information. 

lulueational aims that can be esaluated. 

Staiulardi/ed tests that purport to measure 
Ueiieral intellectual abilities. 

A classification of edueatioiial principles. 
ii(in}iul system 

The first d or 4 years of school: the tirst hall ol 
elementary school 

The latter half of elementar>' school 

The first (> to S years ot school 

( trades (>, 7. and S: and usually a,j;es 12 14 

( Irades 7, S and and usualb' a^es Id 15 
( Irades 12 or in 12; and usually ai»es 15 IS or 
in IS 

Kdueation after hi,i»h school 

A \ year postseeondary school lor arts seieiiee 
offering a bachelor's dei»ree and sometimes 
hiiiher detirees 

A 2 \ear postseeoiularv' school 
A poslseeondarv school de\oled to teaehini» 
specific job skills 
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Archive 


(il(»MMary t»f F(»lklitc TcriiiH 

Aliy depository tor collected folklore that is 
arranged by types, informants, rej^ions, and 
eolleetors. 


(jnitcxt 


The physical and social surroundings in which an 
item of foklore is presented or collected. 


( J'u/tspersnn 


A person who practices a skilled trade or profes 
sion and who tieiierally le.arned throutih an 
ap[irentice system or throujih observinj^ an 
e.xample. 


Dncufficfitutinn 


The reeordiny of oral or \isual skills, pl.aces, 
people, or thinjis. 


Ktlifnc ^rnuf) 


.\ t^roup which defines itself or is defined by 
others as sharinji b.isic cultural and social traits. 


hlehl'icork 


The process of collecting information for the 
purpose of preser\'inti knowledtie. 


I'niklife 


The total tradition.d aspects of a culture inelud 
inj; material and customary traditions. 


h'niklore 


Thouj^h usually the same as folklife, it sometimes 
refers only to spoken and written lore. 


^nlklnrist 


( )ne who collects folklore. 


h'iiuctiun 


The role that an item of folklore performs in 
societN' or in the life of an individual. 


( lenrL s 


( '.atetiories of folklore th.at can be distinj>uished 
from each other by standards of form, content, 
style, .and function. 


hifnntKnu 


.\ person who prosides inform.ation on the topic 
bcinii researched or th )eumented. 


hitervieic 


,\ struct i.ired com ers.at ion tiuit seeks tacts or 
iufonmition. 


MdteridI 

culnne 


The taniiibk' creations or customs of peojile 
ineludiiiii foodw.aN s, arts, eostumes, etc. 


( >ml tnulitintis 


(aistoms or beliefs tluit base not been svritten 
dosvn but that h.asebeeii passeil froni one person 
t( another by svorti of mouth. 


Tt (ulit iidi 
1 k'urer 


.\ person ssho knosss tr:Klilionai iiitorm.ation or 
skills. 


Trudit intis 


The passim.’ of knosslediic. customs, beliefs, or 
practices froni one lieiieratioii to the next. 


Tnniscriptinti 


W’ritinii <'f notatinji tapesi folklore inform.ation. 
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Folk Artists in Schools (FAIS) 
and Folk Arts in F'ducation (FAIF') Programs 

Two nt' the most widely known t'olk arts in-ediieation prof^rams are 
the I'olk Artists in Sehools ( I' AIS) and Kolk-Artists in-1'Aiiieation 
(I'AIK) pro>>rains initiated tlirouf^li >>rants made available t'rom the 
National I'aulowment tor the Arts. Now eondiieted on l)oth state and 
loeal levels, these pro>>rams have often set the stai>e tor an e.vpanded 
integration ot' folk arts and artists in an ediieational stnieture. In Roots 
uiul \Vini>s. Linda (lonstant Huki provided thiseapsiile deseription ot 
the proi>rams: 

The Folk Arts in Education (FAIE) component of the Artists in Education (AIE) Program 
stresses the recognition of exceptionally talented traditional artists, who by the very 
nature of their heritage, are not professionals. Unlike other AIE artists, authentic folk 
artists are qualified for this program precisely because of their informal training. The 
presence of such folk artists offers schools everywhere a unique opportunity to focus 
upon creativity developed tfirough the collective experience of a community, Tested 
through generations of review and participation, folk arts embody selectivity, excellence 
and skill’ , . . Since 1976, the National Endowmentfor the Arts has made matching grants 
available to state arts agencies through AIE (formerly Artists-in-Schools) and Folk Arts 
programs to place traditional artists in schools. 

In the etirly l‘)SUs. Ihiki spe:irhe:ided :m effort to dniw tot^ether a 
resoiiree book that would assist those eoordinators ot KAIS FAIL proj 
eets. The materials in this seetion in elude the tol lowing e.veerpts trom 
tltat inanuseript: 

AKl'lCLLS. 

;i. Uolier Abraltams, "Koots and W ini’s : -\n ()\er\iL'\\ ot the FAll’, 
l*roij;ram. 

li. Linda ( '.onstant liulxi. "I tesii’niiU’ ;i Kesideney That Will Work.' 
e .loe Wilson. "Kestival Sample Presentation." 

\( )Tlv. The title "Roots and Wind’s" was adopted h\’ Linda L. Ihiki 
friiin eaiinments made by ('.hase Lasbury, who Huki described as a 
sensitive and ereative woman who ereated trom her own experienee. 
In ( tetolier PtSU, Lasbury wrote Buld; "1 wasliorn in .Maine seventy five 
VL'ars aiio on family pi'operty where tor six lieneiations we have put 
down roots every summer. It was there that 1 felt that roots and vvini-s 
were the most important th ini’s w e eould try t<» tfive our ehildren. R( » >ts 
would be the plaee and the people to vvhieh they would want to return, 
to liet love and seenrity and pass on to their ehildren. The vviniis eould 
mea n t he eour.'ii’e t o le.iv c seeurit v ami t rv new tlnniis. new plaees. new 
tin iui;hts." 

Reprinted with permission from Linda ( '.onstant liu!\i. eoordinator. 
Roots loul publieation projeel 



‘‘Roots and Winj^s" 

All Overview of the FAIK Projiiraiii 

Rofier D. Ahrahamtt^ 
ProfesHor of Folklore^ 

I University of Pennsyfvunia 



Tlic t’olU jirtists ill education ( KAIK) 
premise is that there are traditional tolK 
artists ever\'where and that sehools and 
eoniniunities will be enriehed by reeoti 
ni/in^ them as resoiirees. Heeanse many 
t'olU artists are not known or thoiijilit ot as 
artists, thoutih, they often need to be "dis 
eovered " and broujilit into aetive eontaet 
with the ediieational s\stem. Moreover, 
the\' j^eiierally aren't aeeiistomed to talk 
iiijialmut what they do. A siieeessfiil I'AIK 
profiram, we'\ e found, usually ealls for the 
help of folklorists to find these artists, put 
them in toueh with the sehools, and devise 
ways of presenting them so that they may 
be understood by sehool audienees. !• AH', 
represents, then, a eominji together of 
traditional artists, folklorists, fieldworkers, 
presenters, teaehers, aiul studcaits. 

,\ basie aiul powerful idea lies behiiul 
the National Kndowmeiit for the ,\rts' 
(N1'',A) Artists in Kilueation pro>iram. to 
brinji those entiat^ed in ereative aetivitx' 
totiether with those learning about the 
raiiye of lite’s possibilities. In the proeess, 
the artist is humanizeil aiul ealled to 
aeeount, and the student eomes to know 
more intimately the power and joy ol artis 
tie ereativitN'. The K-MF. proiiram i>oes one 
step further, it insists that there are 
resourees in eaeh region aiul loeale, indi- 
\ iiliials aiul i;roups who are the earriers ot 
iiii|)ortant traditional teehniipies ot artis 
tie perfi irmanee aiul eraftsmanship. W hen 
traditional artists are brouiiht into the 
sehools, students are imule aware ol the 
rieh possibilities of their immeiliate eiivi 
ronmeiit and are taiii;ht to look at home 
town eultural situations moit, eloseb’ aiul 
with greater s\nipath\-. 

Hut for F.\1K to operate sueeesstully, the 
eomnion notion of what is valuable, pro 
fessioiial, even respeetable in artistie pro 
diiebon has to be eiilarued. Traditional 
artists often represent okl ways in a worhl 
that lartiely expects and values the new. 



the novel, the innovative. Moreoser,. in so 
many ways Amerieans have been taujilit 
tliat the most important arts are those 
prodiieed by professionals, that is, by 
those who workat their art full time. Sinee 
most folk artists are not aeeorded this lu.x- 
ury, they are too often overlooked, even in 
their home eommumties. 

FAIF, asks boldly 'what ean be done 
about this situation and responds: Show 
students (and teaehers) the exi’itin^ aiul 
subtle artists who live rij^ht around them. 
This idea is so attractive that it is eom 
monly met with enthusiasm from ailinin 
istrators, both in sehools and in arts 
eommissions and atieneies. Hut the eom 
plexities of findinji, assessinti. and present 
illy these artists etteetively stop many 
projeets. Sueh problems are somewhat 
alleviated in those states and locales that 
have established the position of folklore or 
folk arts coordinator, sinee these special 
ists are able to assist local FAIF, projects. 

Fven where the best interest and jjoiul 
will preside, problems of understaiuliny 
the aims of FAIF, will remain. An e.xample: 
A couple of years a;^o, the NF,A folk ,\rts 
I’royram beeaine aware that a fine tradi 
tional (Central Furopean striny instru 
ineiit maker and performer in a Miilwest 
erii state was reeeiviny little local 
reeoynition and h:ul virtually yi'eii up 
makiny any iiistrunients. We also heard 
that there were a number of youny men in 
his town who appreeiateil his art aiul 
wanteil to learn troni him but laekeil the 
finuls to buy instruments. The Folk Arts 
l‘royrani offereil the youny men a small 
yrant, a yroup appreiitieesliip that allowed 
lliem to learn both instrument makiny 
aiul playiny. I'lius iiuisie makiny and a 
rare instrument makiny craft will be kept 
alive for at least one more jieneration in 
this town. natural outyrowih ot sueh 
siieeess would be to develop an FAII'. pro 
yr.im that focused on this man aiul his 

__ ■ ■■ 
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apprentices. Vet when the existence of' this 
unique local resource was made known to 
those piittin^i toj^ether AIK programs, they 
showed little interest, because the instru- 
ment maker was known to them as a truck 
driver, not as an artist. Their concept of 
“artist’’ was unfortunately not lar^c 
enough to include him. 

Other ditticullics arise from a lack of 
uiulerstaiulin^ of what eonslilutes traili 
lional arts, who ‘’autheniie" traditional 
artists are, aiul how one finds them. 
Although such artists arc members of a 
community or established residents of a 
region, they frequently ^o unrecognized. 
Moreover, although made aware of KAIK 
objectives many local administrators 
ha\’c a hard time distinguishing between 
tnulition bearers and hobbyists or rev ival 
ist imitators. Heeaiise the latter are easier 
to locate and “more presental)le," there is 
a teiuleney to hire imitators to represent 
the traditional arts. ( )ur experience is that 
the art of imiiation is of lesser quality and 
lacks the vital baek^rouiul of eommimity 
tradition. 

(liven such problems, the h'olk Arts 
brot»ram has carefully definetl basic 
terms — “folk/’ “folk art," aiul “tradition." 
Implicit in our definitions is that the folk 
arts are a part of our people’s heritage: 
indeetl, we see them aseeiitral to the way a 
^roup expresses itself as a ^roup. Thus we 
emphasize the test of time, authenticity of 
style as well as ways of presenting and 
iiul^in^ the art, and the life of that art form 
within a ^roup rather than in the mind 
hand of a creative iiuliv itlnal. This doesn’l 
mean that folk artists or tradition bearers 
are not ntncjiie indivitluals, Init rather that 
they p<irtray their art as a legacy flowing 
throuuli them rather than as a personal 
statement about life or art. As traditional 
singer Almetla Kiddle says, ‘A’ou have to 
i;et behind the soiiji* and let it sinu itself; if 
you uet in front of it, then it s you that 



they’ll listen to and not the son^,’’ 

“Why is this important?’’ we are asked 
constantly. Taking as our model the eeol 
odists’ arj^ument, we answer: “To keep our 
many voices and many ways alive for 
future generations.” A reason that seems 
even more immeiliate and practical is 
that, as folklorists, we’ve come to know 
and appreciate these traditions and ree 
o^ini/e that they are local, regional, and 
national treasures. At a time when we 
most neeil to dignify the life of the small 
eommimity, the nei^hborhooil, the locale, 
too many of us ov erlook, or even despise, 
the best of what is ri^ht here at home. It’s 
too easy to see culture asan import, some- 
thing that others who are distant from our 
lives possess and oeeasionally share 
through tours or traveling exhibits. 

A recurrent challenge for the National 
Kndowment for the Arts has been how to 
affect the cultural life of the nation without 
yetting into the business of public eduea 
tion. Kuttin^artists into the classroom, an 
itlea of the early K^7()s, seemetl like a 
“natural,” aiul from it the Artists-in 
Schools Kro^rain was born (becoming 
Artists in Kdueation in K^SO). The only 
prov iso of the program was that the artist 
never be re^ardetl as a substitute teacher 
or just another assembly program, riiis 
worry persists, and those developinu such 
projects still neetl strong remiiulers. 

An earlv eoneern in the ilevelopmeiit of 
I AIK was that the program nii^ht simply 
turn into another cultural missionary 
effort. W’e tlitln't want our message to be 
that artistic creativity was the only way 
iiuliv iduals eoukl achieve self awareness 
aiul fulfillment. Nor tlid we mean to 
Uest that artists would find a better and 
more rewarding life if they followed their 
professions on a full time basis. Such atti 
tikles would have imule K4\lh'. a disruptive 
rather than an enriehin|i» force in the 
eommunitv. 



At t'irst A!K projects tj.'tsc sponsorship 
;(ik1 Icj^iliinttcy only to the virtuoso per- 
t'oriiieror the radically innovative individ- 
ual. unwittinj^ly ij^norinj^ the traditional 
arts. Happily, a proposal to inelude tradi 
tional artists and erattspeople seemed like 
such an obvious e.xtension ot AIK aims that 
the yuidelines were subsequently ehanyed. 

It was apptireiit at the time that drawinj^ 
on local resources would lie likely to 
involve substantially new problems. First, 
the niceties ot' local social-polities would 
be put to the test, since the tradition 
bearers ot ;i eonimunily ot'ten li\e on "the 
other side ot the tracks." In t;iet. the \ery 
eharaeteristies that make them ot interest 
to students ot culture — their "old tash 
ioned. " ‘‘eountry, " or "ethnic " ways — 
ol'teii e\’oke iieyatii e reactions anion 
eommunity leaders with a narrow \iew ot 
culture, who retiard anyone put into a 
classroom as a poteiitiiil role model. 
.\loreo\er. because traditional artists are 
not always aeeustomed to addressing; 
people outside their home einironment, 
they ot’ten need assistance in presentint; 
theinsebes and their art in an under 
staiulable way. 0\er the years, the Folk 
.\rts Fro};ram has deweloped ways ot intro 
dueint; pertormers :md erattspeople into 
ehissroom situations, ot presentint; them 
in proi;rams that reach the uninitiated 
tjeneral public, j'he liiiidelines we t'ormu 
lated as oui e.\perienee i>rew are outlined 
here in Roots ond U’lMij.s. 

.Most ot' the F.\1F projects that the I'olk 
.\rts l’roi;ram has helped toster are based 
in states or rei;ions rather than in smaller 
locales. One reason tor this is that the 
proijram has eiieounujed the hirini; ot' 
state tolklore eoordimttors atid has pro 
vided preliminary I'undinj; tor most ot 
them. I■'A1I■. projeetsare iin oin ious choice 
to dewelop rit;ht ;iway. heeause ot their 
ilemonstrable success and relatively low 
cost. They also enable the t'olklorists to i;et 



to know more people around the state 
cjuiekly tmd under propitious eireum- 
sttmees. Typically, tolklore eoordinatois 
already have a list ot' traditional artists 
trom tile state, derived trom their own or 
eolleajiues" previous tieldwork for tolk fes 
ti\ als. These seasoned performers and 
craftspeople can j^iie presentations that 
are both powerful tnid autheiitie. and they 
have newspaper reviews to back them up. 
To be sure, puttint; such "stars" of the folk 
festiial eireuit on the road and into the 
schools follows the model of residencies 
for ; ’ ts .md artists in other All^ programs, 
but from the Folk Arts I’rojiram's perspee 
ti\e they aren't the ideal kind of folkartists 
in the schools, hiiportinti regional crafts 
people and performers who are already 
aeeustomed to niakiny public preseiita 
tions is a fine way to yc't a FAIF proyrmii 
started, but in the lout; run FAIF sliouKI 
ser\ e the same basic aim as other Folk Arts 
broyram projects; to enrich the life ot the 
eommunity by drawim; on its own re- 
sources. W'e ha\e to assume, atjain. that 
the folk artists are there to be diseo\ered. 
()therwise. there is dant^er that FAIF will 
project a simplistic, roiiiantieized imaye 
of folklore — that is. that the only leyiti 
mate and authentic iraditionsare the ones 
carried on in the mounlaiiis or some other 
steroiypieal "folky " place. 

( ionsetiuently. an\’ l Alf. pro,t;ram 
should betjin b\ sur\eyiiii; the ways in 
which the people of the area work and 
play. Here is where professionals such as 
the state folklore coordinators can offer 
excellent tjuidaiiee. What are the eharae 
ieristie local oeeupations. for e\aui|>le. 
and how ha\e related traditions been 
de\eloped and passed onV What ewiits 
ha\e bromjht people toi;elher ayain aiul 
atjainV How are these eweiils ortjaiiizetl. 
and what happens durmi; them V 1 )ise<t\er 
iin; such lore ;md its pr:ie titioners imikes 
waves— once the thrill of individuiil dis 
eovery is slmred throuiih public preseiita 







tioii. tile coiniminitN’ always reacts, “V(»ii 
know, I ne\er tlioiiylit ot that as art hut 
yuu re riyht!" The payott eaii he tremeii 
iluus, not only in keeping traditions alive 
and piittiiu; stiul.'Hts in touch with the 
past, hut also in losterinii a sense ot local 
pride. 



In dcN’clopinji FAIl-', programs we have to 
think heyon d j list proi idinji in school 
entertainment (tis well tis instruction hy 
another name). To he truly successhil, we 
ha\e to take into consideration cjuestions 
about the \ ery cjualitN’ of our lives. That's a 
larye challeiitie — hut one that's certainly 
worthwhile. 
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DcMi^nin^ a KcHidciicy 
That Will Work 



Umlu Constant liukt^ 

Sa tionuH 'oordinu for, 

Folk Artists in Schools Proi*runu 
\ational Endowment for the Arts 



WiiL'ii pla 11 II i iiji a tOlk artists-in 
education ( hWlK) project, it's important to 
(.lesii»n it so that it's practical to implement 
and, at tlic same time, is sensitive !■ tlie 
artists, tlie liostiiifi schools, and the com 
munity. This section presents a plan ot' 
orjiaiii/ation and describes elements that 
ha\e proven siieeesst'ul in short-term or 
lull sear residencies. It is hasetl on 
experience. 

In tliis raiii>e ot stratet*ies, each state 
may n.atnrally tind certain suL’i'est ions 
more appropriate than others. Mans 
sttites base already established stafr'sside 
priorities throuLth their osvn tolls arts pro 
yrains; see k».‘sourees section tor a list ot 
current protiraiiis. 

The most sueeesstui school resitieneies 
base three elements in eoninion: 

I Tiles' reeoLtni/e and honor local 
traditions. 

J. They present local tradition bearers 
rather than outside artists. 

They base been earetully planned by 
;i tjualitied t'ollslorist or expert in the 
traslitional arts ss ho has selected and 
presented tolls artists ot' hitih i|iiality. 

To yet started, you need to understand 
local traditions, 'i’our state arts eouncil. 
possibly svith help troin a eonsultinL> tolls 
lorist. could disirle the state into cultural 
retiions. Kaeh rcLtion could become a 
tariiet area tor tieklsvorls and l AII', desel 
opulent. ,\t'ter rleterinininL> svhere the 
artists are. the state coukl then betiin to 
eneouratic school applications trom these 
retiioiis. 

I'.s'eiA' eonimuiiits or retiion iinariably 
proses to be rich in cultural lieritaL’c and 
trailition. The I'.MK resideiiey can ilhnni 
naie this hcrita.'ie. honor the trailition 
bearers, and present tolls arts as an expres 
sion ot the conimunits'. ()ruani/int; this 
kind ot' stitist'yiiui protiram miuht insube 
some or all ot the tollossiiu’ steps. 



KMtamiMh a State rAIK 
Advisory (Committee 

In some states it may be usetul to estab 
lish :i state advisory eommittee. Ideally, 
this eommittee should include trained 
indis iduals tamiliar svith public prot;rams 
in tOlklore, and also elementary :ind 
seeoiuhiry school eduetitors svhose prot'es 
sioiial or persomil experience svith tradi 
tioiKil :irtists svould make them stroiiLj 
tidsoeates. More speeitiealls', consider the 
tollosvinti as possible members: the state 
t( )lklorist: eultur:il :inthropolo,i’ists. :iea 
demie t'olklorists, and ethnoimisieolotiists: 
directors ot' ethnic and \:itise American 
studies centers; directors or trustees ot lis' 
iiu; history centers; leaders ot ethnic eul 
tural oriia n i/:i t ion s; outsttindiiiii tolk 
artists; directors ot' ethnic cultural ortiani 
/titions; directors ot retiioiial oiijani/a 
tions involsed in public proyrains in t'olk 
lore: and the exeeutise director and arts 
in edueatioii coordinator ot the state arts 
aiieiies'. It s important to inehide at least a 
couple ot' traditional arts protessionals to 
help >'ou locate other iolklorists and to 
make sure that your I'AIK protiram throws 
trom a solid, eomprehensiie \ie\v ot the 
state’s traditions. 

The eomntittee's t'irst responsibilities 
would be to select appropriate I'AII'', t'olk 
lorists (a sample job description is L>i\eii 
later in this section) and to detine h'All', 
tjoals. Here are some ot' the iiuestions you 
should expect the eommittee to consider: 

Will I'All', residencies be part ot a state 
or a ret*ional approach to deielopiiiL’ pro 
tirains in tolk arts and tolkliter Is there a 
need to develop one retiion more than 
othersV Should there be a concerted, 
oierall state ettort to build aw,iieiiess and 
undei aandiiiti ot the \alue ot local 
heritatiesV 

ho the indiLtenons tiroups represented 
in a I'AIK rcsideiiex really want the pro 
tiratn'r How will the coinniunitx' beiiiti 
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rcprcscnicil l)c iiidiulcJ in clcsi^nin^ mikI 
carrvinji out llic residency at the loeal 
leveiV 

Should resideneies be;;in on a small 
seale so that we ean sec what effect a 
longer FAIK residency would have on the 
culture bciny representedV Is it l^est to 
ilevelup I'AIK over one. two. or three 
\*eai s'-' 

W ill resiliencies imobe many artists or 
just one'r W’ill tlie\ combine all the tradi 
tional arts of the eiillure beiii^ repre 
sented. or concentrate on just one art 
form'r W’ill folk oeeiipations also be pre 
sented'-' If so. how':" 

Ilow will the folk artists be eompen 
sated'r W’ill the\’ be ui\en sufficient funds 
to buy materials for crafts or to eompen 
sate for the time they need to father sea 
sonally available materials'^ Will the rate 
of eompensation he a state rale, or will it 
vary from region to region, situation to 
situation'^ 

Mow will the project relate to the state 
plan for developim; traditional arts proj 
eets'r 1 low w ill this particular project relate 
to the overall lioals of the sehool'r 

Select the KAIK Kolklorint 

1‘olklorists are experts in traditional folk 
arts, and man\ have the skills needed to 
implement, evaluate, and expand a resi 
deiiey. 'file FAIK folklorist should be 
skilled in identif> inu artists through field 
work and preseiitinu them in public 
f< M'ums. 

You ma\’ l(M)k tor a tolklorist t(» \)v the 
proje'ct diiL'ctor in sL'Veral wa\s. depend 
iiu; on the let^ion and the availability ot 
such iiidiv iduals in your state, Most impi >r 
taut, von should advertise' the p(»siti(m 
I'lideT no eireiimstane'es should the job he 
i^iv eii asa reward to a eoinmittee' trieiid or 
other insider, Voiii program rei|uires a 
pi-ole'ssioiiak who must be familiar with 




the culture or ji^roups to he presented in 
the schools, and sensitive to both the 
artists and the school. Moreover, opcMT/* 
"search committee'' hirinji^ almost in 
variably results in better employees. 

Some pitfalls to avoid: Don't assume 
that anyone interested in folk arts is a 
f( ilklorist. Folklore is an aeademie dis- 
eipline, and you probably want a person 
with an advanced decree in either folklore 
or a related field. ( )iie closely related aea 
demic discipline is cultural anthropolouy. 

In the area of music, ethnomusicolouy is 
closely related, and an advanced decree in 
this diseipline could be substituted. Kxpe 
rienee ean be substituted successfully too, 
init be careful. You need someone with 
working experieiiee. it isn’t eiiouuli to 
know a few tunes on the banjo or have 
other hobov’ experience in imitating folk 
artists. 

Moreover, there are manv’ kinds of aea 
demic folklorists, and some will not be 
ipialified for your work, ^'ou want a folk 
lorist who has studied broadly rather than 
narrowly, one interested in loeal lore 
rather than faraway forms, one who 
spends time in the field as well as the 
library. 'File term usually ^iveii t(i such 
folklorists is “applied." 'Fhe eonnotati<m is 
that they are interested not only in 
theories anu teaehiiu;, but a!s(> in the 
application of what tliev've learned about 
tlK'ir diseipline. 

If you have difficulty loeat inu sueli a pc'r 
son, you may wish to call on one (d the 
nat lonal ( >ruani/ali< )iis that vv( uk with folk 
lorists in all parts of the eouiUrv , such as 
the American lodklife (A'liter at the 
Kibrarv of (lon^iess o|- the National 
( louneil for the Traditional Arts (both 
located in W'ashinuton. D.(i,). The 
National Kndovvment for the Arts and 
state’ arts e'oimeils will also be helplul. 
Thev will at le ;ist be able to tell vou whe re 
job advertisements slumlel be' placed. 
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Dcpciidiiiy (Ml llic rcsidciic\\ tlic 1‘AII. 
t'olklurist may Ik* either a part-time nr hill 
time project director. 

Idcnrity Target r>oiiiiiiiiiiiticH or Regions 

Depending; on the state plan tor de\el 
opiiu; regions and sites tor FA IK programs, 
tlie state ad\isory eommittee will re\ie\v 
applications In looking tor schools that 
reeojLini/e that children's cultural heri 
tai;e, wliatexer its roots, is a positi\e ele 
ment in indi\idual identity and growth, 
that tiuality ot lite, time tested \alues, atui 
aesthetic expressions are worth exploriiu; 
within the educational setting: and that 
there is \alue in preseiititui local t’olk 
artists to the students. 

In addition, the tollowini; would indi 
cate a school's serious eoinmitment to 
FAllv w illiiu*ness to establish a working 
I'AIK project eommittee; willingness U) 
support field trips to the artist's home or 
workplace; and w illiminess to make sehed 
ules flexible. A seh(»ol should be w illiiu; to 
eontribr.te in kind seiwiees. such as 
released time for the in school etu)rdina 
tor; office space, secretarial assistance, 
and telephone for the project folklorist; 
studio, elassio( mi, and perh >n nance si'iaee 
foi' the artist: necessary materials: lunches 
for the artists; and insurance, it needed 
I’inalK, the teachers should be williiui to 
l»e aetixe participants with the students. 

ho HcliUvorli ill the iarUct Commiinitv 

“1* ieldwnrk " is thi‘ ti rm wl ‘i\‘ usim; in 
ilesL'i'ibe research a siir\e\' ot the enm 
mnnilx s traditions and ideiitilieat ion nl 
aiiiliL'ntie folk artists lor tin* resideiuw 
eiuuliieled b\ the IWll. toll\lorisl 

( >nee the folklorist and seh(»ol site haxe 
Iwvi) seKeted b\ the state I AH' ad\isnr\ 
eommittee. \ou max need two to ihiee 
months for lieldxx(»rk ;md piaiiiram plans. 
The I'.MI’. foll\lorist sinndd learn what 



other folklorists in the reiiion at e d<mu; .\t 
limes, those other folklorists max |>roxe 
useful as additional resources or as pie 
seiilers and arehixists. 

You can find folklorists most i\avi;l\ 
during the summer months. Sehedidme 
the FAIK fieldxxiu'k durinri this tune has 
adxantai*es, partieularlx' if the ejuisultinu 
folklorist teaches at a unixersitx Sumnii. i 
schedules may l>e more flexible, and iini 
xersities max' be xxilliiu; to allow tacMltx 
leax'e for professional researeh Sumnu i 
fieldxx ( )i*k is also adx a n taLieoiis to tin !u ►si 
im; seluMil, since principals max iw ii\ ix 
axailable tor eonsultat ion in that less !k ^ 
tie pefi( id. 

Durim; the fiLldxxoiix pha^e. th. 
isi will be eoinpilimi m;ileiial that will Ih 
used for teaehei onentati<m siiuU iii 

XX ( n kshops, com in un It X |>i esc n t a t ton s 

eurrieulum dex elopni e n t , fist i \ al plan 
niiu;, and arehixine. aiul othei mloiin.i 
tion that xx ill be useful in doeumeiit mu i!u 
project. 

The folklorist xxill identilx lolk .iiiios 
suitable for classroom sessions oi pci 
formanees. Information xxill be loinpilcd 
on the axailabilitx ot aitists loi xisUs (.» 
schools (folk artists usuallx haxi lull time 
oeeufuit ion s I : the distances a 1 1 1 si s w [ 1 1 
haxc’ to traxel ( okk r art ists max lu a iliv m 
sc lx c's i>e abli' ( w XX dime to drix e ) and t lu 
cost of the art i sis’ te c s ami ( rax i I i \ )>m i s^ s 

Su[>phes needed I'M ei alts will als> • h i \ ^ 
to be ideiitiliid and )nnc‘h.i''i il m a-‘K 
puate c|uaniitu s Manx m.iti i lais a» . 
imaxailable throneh usual selu'id ,n' 
supply houses, and the' liilklonst. 
with each artist and the jMMjrv i v-aiimn 
tie, xxili liaxe to locale souucs i.iit.mi 
malei lals ai e ax ailable onix s^.isfuiaib mi 
max be ditlieiill to eallur I Ih. toii\ki|ia 
will be aliTt l<> tiusc sttnaiions .md xxill 
I'leoinniend adeipiaii iinu and v Miiip. h 
sation to tile ;iilisi foi uallu iiin: snpjdu ' 



Some \ati\e American i^roups, hn* in 
stance, who depend on nature's ^eneros- 
it\' tor the grasses, reeds, and turs used in 
tlieir art works, eouid deplete their entire 
yearl\ supply witli a one week workshop 
tor Jtt eliildreii, A folklorist will l>e seiisi 
ti\e to such particulars and will t'iiid solu 
tions that are in tlie best interests ot' lioih 
tile artist and the school. 

S<uiie artists will he asailahle tor only 
one day or one week, while others ma\' he 
axailahle tor longer periods. Some artists 
c'an present their art only at their place ot 
work or at lumie, making held trips neees 
sai y. ( )ther artists w ill W( >v\\ well w itii three, 
tom, or more ot their triends or tamil\’ 
meinhers, and here the tolklorist can 
viesian a tormal lliat l>esl serses holli the 
artist a ml the art torm. ( ieriaiii artists w ill 
he able lodiw’elop their own preseiitaiion. 
v\hile others ma\’ need direction. oriLiita 
tuu\, and support in identit'yini; the mos» 
auihoritali\e in torm at ion tor class rc kuii 
pi eseiilalions. Some will work most com 
loitahly With meml>ers ot their tamiiy; tor 
example, children may he hiliivuual and 
a lie pi as translators ot ln)ih lanuuauc and 
culture in assi^lim; a mother, tatlier, or 
grandparent. The tolklorist will need the 
hall trust of the artists and should under 
stand the deiirec ot c'ach artist's ability to 
relate to a school emiroiinicnl, whether 
alone m' with assistance, in a classroom oj 
at an assembly (an assemhU is usually the 
least ettectise tormat lor folk artists). 

.\lU‘i the initial tieldwoik, the lolldorist 
will establish the KAII’ project ad\isoi\ 

mnnitte'c' and will reeoininend artists 
suitable as [>ai tieipanis in the iesideiie> . 

I.shihlisli ]iii FAIK 
Pnijcct Advisory (loininiftcc 

.\ loeal project ads isorv eomnntlce can 
be m\al liable, w hether \a n\'rc nlanuim; l’< u 
either a short or a loin; term residenc\ . It 
LMii !iel|) the hostiiu; school review artists 



and design the FAll'- program, and ot 
c()urs(‘ will he ot assistance throughout all 
tollowinji phases ot the program. 

Idle committee nii^lit include some ot 
the tollowiny individuals: the project tolk- 
lorist: a ineinhcr ot the board ot cduca 
tion; the principal ot the hosting school (a 
principal who is sensitive to the program 
can lie a pariieularh' valuable asset); the 
in-seliool eoordiMator(s); interested t’ac- 
ulty; parents; tolk artists and other 
mcmliers ot the ^roup heint; rtpresented 
(ideally more than one pcr,S(Mi); a local 
tolklorist or cultural anthropologist; 
re presen tat ives ot govern men ta I, civic, 
and religious oriian i/a tions; representa 
lives ot parks and recreation depart men is; 
the state All: coordinator or executive 
director; representatives ot local news 
papers and radio nv stations. 

ITic tolklorist should establish the 
committee earlv' in the residency projeet. 
Initially, there may be tew memhers, but 
as the project tolklorist identities com 
111 unity artists and other resources the 
committee can be expanded. T!ie most 
important purpose liiis eommillee serves 
is taeilitatin^ dialogue between the scIkhiI 
and the t'olk eommunity. Tlie eoniinillee 
can l»e ot invaluable service to the tolk 
lorist in local iiu; tolk artists; [U'ovidiiiii 
transportation tor artists; prepariiii; class 
rooms or a udi tori unis tor worksliops, per 
t’ormanees, and teslivals; and supporiim; 
[oildie relations, publicity, and t’uiul 
raising; ett’orts. 

The eonliniialion ot KAlK in tulure 
vears mav rest with this eommillee As the 
committee nieml'ers work together, ihev 
may develop a new pride in their (wvii heri 
la lie and a wish to continue. It' the project 
prov es sueecsstul, the eommillee will iiavc* 
the com in unity's approval and sui'iport tor 
eominuin^ the FAIK proiiram; it will also 
have uset’ul precedents and experience. 
t|ualitieil artists aiul a knowlediie ot' loeal 



resources, iiiui e;i^;er purtiiers uiiioni; the 
seliooTs aciminisiriitois. 

Plan the Prni^ram 

Some eonee pt lull i/in^ l)eii ins tiuriiu* 
the t'ieklwork phase and in committee 
meetiiiiis. IMannin^; tor implementation 
will hei»in with selection ot the folk artists. 

Select iti<i (he folk artists. \W this time, the 
tolkhu'ist has ideiititied a number ot tiuali 
tied eaiuJidates and can present to the 
committee descriptions ot ,tirou[)s or iiuii 
\idiials who seem able to share their art 
and knowledge in the residency. The t'olk 
lorisi may tiiid it necessary to pre|\ire 
bi*iet statements abtuit each artist and 
each ait t'orm. e.\plainiiiii how tlie artists" 
work is related to the cultural ,i»roup beiiiii.; 
represented. Tapes ot music or inier\iews 
with artists and slides ( )i \ arious trail it i( >nal 
art torms could be importiint sup 
pleineiits. 

The tolklorist ma\' also suii,i»est which 
areas ot the eurrieulum are especially 
compatible with certain art torms. < )iiee 
discussion begins, the tolklorist and the 
committee ma\' reali/c that areas pre 
\ iously o\erlooked may indeeii ha\e pos 
sibilities. Sensitive to parents and eduea 
tors alike, the tolklorist should be ready to 
eonsidei all areas, while keepiiiL; in mind 
the streiitiths and weaknesses ( )t each artist 
and the t^oals ot I AIK. Throiiiih discus 
sioiis and supportiiu; materials (photos 
and reeorilimis, tor instance), the com 
mitlee should haw adequate bael\L;roiiiul 
inl’ormatioii t(» make* a thouiilut’ul selee 
tion o| arti.>ts. Sample notes trom such a 
diie«'tor\' are ci\cn later in this section. 

I'mvidifii: teacher nrientatit>u. The pi in 
eipal max’ seheilulc an In service orieiita 
lion tor the eiilii'e taeultx', The tolkloiisi 
and the in school coordinator (and the 
committee, it neeessarx ) «.‘an present tlu 
!■ AH', concept, an o\er\iew ot the current 



status (e\’en |)n.‘seiitinf.; one or two artists 
tor a short demonstration ), and the 
procedure tor participating in the pn^ 
^raiii. The tolklorist and the in school 
coordinator may wish to compile a direc- 
tory ot available artists tor the t'aeulty to 
review and select artists they would like to 
Inrst. An enclosed return sheet prov ides an 
easy wa\’ to identity the teachers who are 
interested in participating. 

1‘rom this first ett'ort and through out the 
nroi;ram, si!nilar in service workshops tor 
faeultx' can be arranged, perhaps on a 
monthly basis. The tolklorist may include 
d ise usslons w it h t he art ist s. Add it io n a 1 
resoureessueli as books, tilnis, and record 
iiit»s tor teachers to use in their classes can 
be presented, as well as information about 
folklore courses available at universities. 
Some teachers will be interested in devel 
opini; their own ideas for classroom 
follow tip. and they should be e n eon ra tied. 

Ihtfvid i ni* tn icnta(i<ni/nr (h c (/ rtists. 
()fteii partieipatini* artists are known to 
the seliool staff but are not valued iradi 
tion bearers. It is e.xtreiiiely imporianl for 
the school to understand and reeoi»ni/e 
the eontribution of such individuals in this 
new eonte.xt. Prcwvorkshop visits by the 
artists can make them aware of dieir 
honored position in KAIK. 

It may be helpful to schedule one or 
more days for small groups of artists to 
visit the school before their residenev so 
that thev ean be introdueed to each other, 
ev en if the v already know each other. The 
artists can use il»e day to ask i pie si ions and 
Lien e rally liain an insight into the part ihev 
Will plav’ in the total residenev-. TouriiiL; 
the school facilities and meelimi llu‘ 
leaehei's thev will be workiiiLi vviih can 
caihanee their c( mtributioii to the project 

Si'hedulifiL* (he residency. .1 ust as h ilk a. is 
are intertwined with many aspects of a 
eoinmunitv s act iv i ties, so too can t oik arts 
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I>c inelmicil in :iliii(»sl c\cry area ol' the 
ciirriculiuii. Here the iii sehool eoorclina 
lor can he the most eUecti\e liaison 
between the lolklorisl and tlie sehool. 

Ilax’iny worked closcK' wiili the other 
eoniiniltee nieiiihers, the in sehool eoor 
dinator ean now laeilitate etYeeli\'e pro 
i;ra mining and sehednlin^ ol teachers and 
artists. This person will know which groups 
ot students are accessible lor KAII'., which 
groups lia\ e short or doiil)lc class periods, 
which groups meet alter school, which 
groups ha\'c special needs and interests. 
Tlie coordinator will l>e aware ol t!ie tiepth 
ol I’aeulty interest in this kind ol project, 
which teachers are in\’olved in local his 
tory, cuhural )i*eoi»raph\’, music, arts, and 
the like. Knowiiii* the strengths ol tlie pro) 
ect committee memliers means that their 
talents can also be called on lor KAIK. 

Working closely with the lolklorist, the 
in sehool coordinator will establish the 
oN'erall schedule ol the rcsidcncN' at least 
tw() weeks bclore the I'irst artist's work 
sliop. Since some chaiii;es inevitably 
occur throuiihout the residenc\’, all sehed 
ulcs should be kept reasonably i’tc.xilde. 
Artists, lor e.xample, may become ill. 
(Others ma\’ not appear because ol new 
situations at their owii place ol work or 
unloicsecn lainiK' c<»m plications. ( )r thc\ 
may simpb' chaiu;e their minds. Some 
tinu'S artists wln> arc hesitant at liisl 
become enthusiastic and wish to partici 
pate' in c\cn more acli\ities. The main 
point keep in mind is that the purpose' ol 
plaimin^ is picseni a c|ualit\ pro^iam, 
.\n i'Nample’ ol* schoilulini; possibilities is 
i;i\e'n late! m this section. 

Tlmmuliout licldwork. planniiiL;. se he'tl 
ulinu. and so on, the in sehool cooulina 
t<u has an opportmiits to acc|uiie new 
skills, which w ill eleaiiy be hclplul loran\ 
subscc|uent lolklore projects. 



Implement the Program 

There are live ba:de workshop structures 
within the KAIK residency. 

( Hiissrootti icorkssh o/).s a ud small 
i*rou/>.s. The most produetiw setting lor 
lolk artists is one that is as close to the 
natural environment as possible. The 
classroom with a small student yroup 
oilers the best opportunity to achieve the 
intimacy ol the lamily circle, eoniniunit>' 
yatherin^ place, or meeting ol‘ Iriends. 
This setting allows students to see the 
artists as people rather than as e.xotie or 
’\|uaint" performers. Students will also be 
less inhibited about asking questions, try 
iiii» out musical nistrumeiits, or shariiu» 
their own stories from home. 

I'olk artists who work w ith groups of stu 
dents more than a numtli or two may be 
interested in taking on a few of them as 
apprentices. Students from the culture 
ma\’ want to learn special teehnic|ues and 
stsles that ean be learned only from the 
master. The lolk artist may wish to imite 
these students home or to a local father 
iiii» place for c'ontinued study, or they 
111 ii; lit meet aft er school with new !>■ 
formed clubs. An apprciK jceship can 
create a situation in which artist and stu 
dents can work toiicthcr without intei nip 
tion, with more time to studs’ in depth. 

Sc h on I assem hlics atul la txc-ii ro uj> 
prcsctitat inns. Assemblies and laiiie 
liroup presentations should be oriiaiii/ed 
oiil\ after a careful analysis of the static 
a lea and an unde island inti of the disadvan 
taties of sc'eimi aiui listeiiiiiu to the per 
Iniiiiiiui t*roiip out ol its natural context. 
Mosin^i a pei formance down from the 
sc'liool static' to the' audience' level ina\ 
Work lietlcr, t )r eoiisider nio\iim a per 
formance outside, To dete rmiiK' the Iwst 
p(»ssible location after eonsultation with 
the pi'ineipal ask the artists for their 
preferenee's; lesiew with them all the 



possil)lc locations on campus; tell them 
about the auciienee, how many people will 
come, their ai^es, culture, interests, and 
the like. FinalU , allow the artists to deter 
mine the lem;th ot tile performanee. 

Included later in this section is an 
e\ani|de ot how to present a i»roup in a 
festixal. Forsehool pertormanees, whether 
in an asseinbU’ or a classroom, the same 
rules a|')|d\'. 

SchnnI com m ini it y e ven i eonevrts. 
l‘A’eniiii» concerts open to parents and 
eommunity can usualK’ be scheduled dur 
im; the resideiies', 'Fhese pertormanees are 
espeeiall\’ \alualde in helpiiu; the parents 
enjoN' and better understand their heri 
tai»e and in enhaneiiu; the FWIK eoneei»t. 
Sehools usually are \ery su|^|n >rt i\'e of 
e\eiiiiu; eoiieerts o|K'I 1 to the publie. 



t'ield trips. A residency can have more 
impact when field trips are orji^atiized. 
Some artists will not want to work in a 
school set tiny. This is understandable, 
because folk tradition has seldom been 
embraced by many institutions in (Uir 
society, ineludini* sehools. These reiue 
taut artists, however, ma\’ Ik* important 
tradition bearers, and e\er\' effort should 
be made to understand their art. ( )iie wa\ 
is to ori»anize small groups oi’ students io 
\isit the artist*^ at their places of W(M’k, 
workshops, oi lioines. Pre|^ariiu» the stu 
dents can be a team effort between 
teachers and folklorist. 

Field trips must be earefull\' planned so 
that they don't abuse the hospitality ol’ the 
artists whose homes or places of work are 
\isited. School regulations — salet\' rules, 
for e.xample — need to Ik* understood and 
respected. 
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Sample Job Aiiiioimeemeiit for a Folklorist 



Note: Vnii slinuki licsiyii the joh Inscription to rclinct the partinulnr 
iicncls ol \()iir own pro^raiii. 



Folklorist, ntlinoiiiusinolo^ist, or jiiitliropolo^ist witli 
arts in nil neat ion agency, serving snliools in the 

nintropolitan area or 
rci^ii )ii ot the state. 

Uc^innini; on or about 

S per annuin troni tluoui*!! 

aiul or S per aiiiiiini part tiiiin, 

approximately montlis. Heiielits ineliule meilieal 

aiul liospital eo\erai»e. 

Uric/ (U’scnpt\nt\ n/diitics: Responsibilities inehide eoiicluetinji; lieKl 
work in aiul or worlxsliops in the Folk Artists in l-'Alueatio:! pro 
i>rain; writing materials tor students' and teachers' use belore and 
alter pertornianees and worksliops: eoiiduetin;i; teacher in ser\ iee 
workshops in tolk arts: and presentini; folk artists in workshoi'is, 
assemblies, and or test i\ .a Is in seho()ls as well as the hosting com 
niunity. Kesiionsibiliiies also include doeuiiieiitin^ the project 
ihianu'h \ ideotape, sound recordings, photographs, and or publi 
cations; and eonsultini* witii the .a^eiies' on program de\elopnieiit 
of various folk and r>r ethiiie projects. 

^Juuli/iciitinns: At least one year's professional experience in the area 
of folklore; broad knowledt»e of folklife and traditions in the 
I 'nited States with particular ktiowledi»e r»f at le.ast one (.‘ultiire 
area; ex oerienee in teaehiiu; folklore and folklife to \ oun^ people 
in an origan i/ed program : abil it \’ to work under pressure: ability to 
w rile descriptiv e materials and reports with ease. Self iiiotivritioii 
and experience in the p.artieular culture to be worked with are 
desiialde. 



Fosilion: 



hates 

SalaiA’: 



l\ilucutin}i rcifuironons: Minammi. Master's deiiree in h )lidore. 
Fij 111 va leii t education, training, or ex pe rie nee ma v a ls( i be 
e< msidered . 



I'n itpply: Send lesiu U' iiiimediaielv lo: 



Sample ("oiitraet for the Folklorist 



Dcill 

It is M plcasiiFL’ to otter you :i position as tolklorist within the 

hoik Artists in Kdiieation program hei;in 
nin^ aiul ending 

The hosting or^ani/ation asks you to t'ult’ill this eontraet h\ loeatim; 
t'olk artists within tlie regions ot this state, 

with particular toeus on the area. Artists will 

he ideiitit'ied and scleeted tor their authenticity and tjuality as tradition 
hearers. Since t!ie artists will he workiiu; in a elassrooni situation, it is 
important to ehoose those who can work well with \'oum; students, 
rile artists will also participate in a t’olklitc testival at the 

school at the eonclusioii of the project. 

In addition to identifying and recomniendin^ the artists, your 
res['»onsihilities will include: 

1. rndertakiiu; the resjareh aiul fieldwork necessary to implement 
the KAIK [M'o^ram to hci;in on 

2. 1 )ireetini; all asp'cets of the school resideiic\'. 

,V hreparin^ all the artist:; for their residencies throui;h orientation 
sessions; tor all the teaeher:>, imoKed, conduetiivi.i the necessary 
workshops, includim;, when possible, the artists who will he in the 
project. 

\. hutting on a folklife fcstisal within the All-' concept, usins 4 resideiie\' 
artists where possible, drawiiu; on eommunity resources, ori;ani/ 
iiu* publicity, and prosidini; on site ma liaise mem. 

I 'eterm in iiu; and arraip;iti^ schedules that are mutually acceptable 
for the artists and the school. 

n. Maintainiiu; a hiul^et ot S tor months tieidwork. the 

resideiie>' program, the folklife festisal. and the hiriiiL; of presenters. 
It should he kept in mind that artists are generally paid between 
S and S per day, presenters S to in 

chute tra\el and honorarium. 

7 . Suhm itt in^ \ < me hers tor payini; the a rt ists. It slu mid he kept in in iiul 
that it takes four weeks from the time tile 
office reeeis'es these \ouchers for checks to he processed. 

S \\*orkin^ with the state and project ad\'isory committees as iieces 
sar\' to outline the progress (d \ our research, report any dittieulties. 
aiul s ( ) forth. ^*oii should schedule a meet in with designated sctu u il 
represcaitati\es on or about to present a 

prospectus for the pmurani at School, by 

(hat time the artists should ha\e been identitieul and their a\ailahil 
ity determined. 



W riting a thoroujiiti and detailed tiiial i» :irrati\e report aeeompanied 
bv media doeumentation, siieh as slides, tapes, and two S" X 10" 
blaek-and white photos ol‘ eaeh artist at work in the projeet. A. 

Inui^et ot S lor doeumentation will be provided. ( >ne eopy 

ol the linal report, including doeumentation, will be sent to 

, A eonsultation lee ol S . will be 
provided to you. ll this eontraet meets with your understandin);^ 
aiul approval, please si^n both eopies and return to 

. ( )ne eopy, eountersijiined by (uir olliee, 
will be relurnetl to you lor vour files. 

Sineerelv’. 

ee: Principal, hosliiiii school 



Polklorisl 



Social Security No. Dale 



Slate /\rts Aiiency 
Kxecnlive Director 



1 )ale 



Sample ('ontract tor the Artist 



Dear .. 

It is a pleasure to otter you a position as a resouree artist witliiii tlie 
tolU artists iii edueatioii proj^ram. 

We ask you to t'ult'ill this eontraet i>y eoiKluetiiiji demonstrations 
and or teaeliinji'* your particular eratt(s) and sharinji your reminis 
cenees with students as t'ollows: (Here the tolklorist describes the 
particular work to bt,' done by the tolk artist aiul states whether the 
artist will be assisted by a presenter.) 

The tolklorist is your link to the sehool. It you neeil to diseuss 
any aspect ot' your proyram, please call the tolklorist, 

, or the in school coor^linator, 



It' this otter meets with your uiulerstaiulini; ot the proyram, please 
sit>n both copies ot this eontrac; and also the eiieloseil \oueher, aiul 
return them to the AIK coordinator; < hie 

copy ot' the eontraet will be returned to \ou at'ter it has been sijined. b> 
our ottiee. 

It you preter that payment be inaile to a nonprotit orjiani/.ation in 
your name, please identity it below and indicate what purpose is to be 
serxeil. 

1 look torward to \'our \aluable contribution to this tolk artists in 
education proi;ram 



Honorarium: S .\laile jiayablc to: (artist or nonprot'it 

ort;ani/.ation ) 

,Su|iplies: S 1 ’uriiose. ( e.L> , to repair strim; 

ill; ' nmieiits ) 

1 tales: 



Sineereb . 

ee I’rincipal. hostim; sehool 
l'( )lkl( irist 

In selio( i| Cl II irdina ti ir 



,\rnst 



1 t.'iti.' 



Si leial Seeiirit \ No 



c . I 



hi 



lAee.it i\e 1 lireetoi 
State ,\rts ,\i;miey 



I late 



Sample (Contract for the Hosting Sehool 



I { priiicipiil ). 

It is a pleasure in inlorm you that the 
Sehool has been seleeleii to host a lolk arlisls in eiluealioii (FAIl^.) 
program. This program will he^iiii on . aiui 

leriniiiate hy 

rile tolklorist select ed tor the projeet In* the state advisory eoiiiinit 
lee will het;in researeh. lieldwork. and planning heiiinniiii; on 

rile aelual hands on worksho[>s, asseinhlies. lield trips, and festival 
tor teachers and students will he scheduled during the sehool Near, 
diiriiu; th<; period • . 

The t'olklorisl will select traditional artists represeiitatiw ot'the visual 
and pertonniiu; arts. ( »eeupa lions, and other traditions indigenous to 
the region. 

rile FAIl'. proL*raiii is designed to hriii^ practitioners ot traditional 
arts and oeeupaiions into the classroom as part (»t an integrated 
approach to ed neat ion. IndiN’idiial artists will he scheduled tor at least 
tour workshops per ^roup ot students. In some instances the student 
141*0 up will he 111 eel i Hi; with the artist longer in order to carry a project 
to a natural eoiielusi on ; deeo\' ear\ iii^. tor instance, nii^ihi lake longer 
than the tour sessions. These (‘Mended "\ isits ' h\' the traditional artist 
will allow students to ahsorh someth in 14 of the person and the culture 
dial produced the art or oeeupation. In this wa\' the students will learn 
more than Just the appreeialion of the art ohjeei: the\’ will heiiin to 
imdersiaiul that folk arts and oeeupaiions exist heeause lhe\’ are an 
essential part of pe<»ple's li\es. 

As part of this program it is iieeessarN* that the followini4 eondilioiis 
and matetials he pi*o\ided h\ the School: 

I . Matching funds in the amount ot S 

J. Secretarial assisiaiice for the folklorist for tNpiiii4 all announce 
menis. press releases, and sehediiles; all other secretarial assisianee 
iKcessarN iluriiiL; the project. 

T Released lime for the in school coordinator to assist in eoordiiial 
inwall act i\i lies. Ksiahlishment of a f(»lk arts aiU is(»ry c( mi mil tee t^ 1 
include lliiseoordiiiator, the principal, othei’ key administrators or 
faeullN’, and the folklorist. 

\ Scheduled classroom lime and space: use of the auditorium and 
siuLie if iieedcvl, Time for teacher orientations will he sehediiled as 
necessai N . 

5 . A\ailahililN of seho(d buses for field trips, J j 
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(). PublicilN assistance as needed. 

7. Telephone use as needed. 

S. hunelies tor artists durinii; their workinii; da\'. 

b. A final financial siateineiit listiiiii; costs for all above in kind ser\ 
ices: a final narrative report and evaluation b\' you as the adininis 
irative coordinator, with evaluations by those teachers involved in 
the project. Tliis report is due on . . It this 

contract meets vvitli vour approval and understanding, please siun 
both copies and return to 

1 look forward to vour valuable contribution to I'WIK. 

Since re!\’, 

ee: Project Kolklori^l 



Principal, lioslini; school 



Dale 



I'Aceiitive l)ireetor. Date 

Slate Arts Aiieiiev' 
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Sample Arti$«t\ Relea$«e Form 

Dovumentation Release Form 

As part ot the tollvarlisls iii-odiicalioii program sponsored in the 

I’ublic Schools by the 

- State (a)imeil on the Arts, in eonjunetioii 

with the National Kiidowmeiit tor the Arts, 1 iindersiand that there will 

he some doeuinentatioii ot' iny work in the . 

Schools. I also understand that I ha\e a riyht to determine the toriiis ot‘ 
doeiniieiitation used, and that my desires, as e.\pressed on this t'orm, 
will he honored h\‘ those who are doim; the doeunieiitar\' work. 

I understand that (nnUn-tupL nx'ordifiiiswiW he made in elassesaiui 
that copies ot these tapes will he deposited in state and national 
arehi\'es. (Please cheek your choice: ) 

I I I do not object to heiii^ taped. 

l~2 I prel’er not to he taped. 

L j 1 am willim; to he taped s(» lout; as I maintain all rights to m\ 
material, ineludin^ son^s, K rics, music, arrangements, and tales, 
and that no (me will puhlish my material or othensise use it in 
public without my e.\press written permission. 

L.J 1 <'im wdliiu; l<» be tapei.! so Ion, as the tollowiiui eondit i< >ns are met 
( please write in any limitations \‘oii wish ): 



I understaiui that l'>laek and white and color j)hn(ni>nijyhs will be 
taken ot classes and ot people and their work. ( lopies ot these photo 
graphs will be depositei.! in state and national archives; copies o! some 
ot the photoiiraplis ma\‘ also be used tor educational and public rela 
lions uses. (Plea:'.e check;) 

r ; I (.lo not object to beiiu; pholoLiraphed. 

. ■ I would preler not to be photot;raphed . 

I am Willi lu; to be phot ( )i;ra plied so loiu; as the tollow im; condil ions 
aie met (please write in an\- liniilalions you wish): 




1 understand that a hhnmaker will l>e d<mui docimieniaiA nnoie 
work in classes, and that this til m lootat;e imi\’ be made into a publieK 
axailable filui ( Plea>e cheek: ) 

! I I do not objecl to beim; liinu d 

^ j I would prc'ter nol to be tilnu ci 

' 1 1 ;nn w illiiui to Ik' liliiK'd > Innii :is the ti ill< i\\ Mulit Inns ;iiv nu t 
( plc':i>e write In :in\ limitiitinns ynii w j>h ): 

‘M 



I uiKicrstaiid that students in the Piihlie 

Seliools wish to do their own doeuiiienlation ot the projeei. This may 
iinolve interviews, photoji^raphs, visits to class, and tape recordings. 
Some ot the material may lie iiieluded in a student publieatioii. ( Please 
cheek:) 

[3] 1 am willing to cooperate with the students so loiiiias the doeumeii 
laiioii remains within the ji^uidelines expressed above in this release 
l'( u’ln. 

Q 1 would prefer not to become imobed in the student projeei. 

Do you wish your name lo be used whenever any ot this doeumen 
lary material is used tor public or edueaii< mal purposes ( Please cheek: ) 

n ^'es, please t^ive me credit. 

[3] No. 1 preter to have my ideiiiiiy kept secret. 

Name ( type nv print ) 

Name <»t iiroup ( it relevant ) 

Add ress 



relephone 

Signature 1 kite 

Please retain one copy ot'ihis release t'orin I'or v’our records; return 
ttie other to the project tolklorist at the address behwv; 



Sample of a Proposed liiid^et 



These tifeures are estimates, (»h\ioiisly siihjeet to iiitlation, tor 75 
artist eoiitaet days during one \ ear, 'file bud);iet is iiieanl to sene (Mily 
as an example and ean be easily adjusted to a shorter or longer period. 
A rule ot thunil) is to bud);iet one third tor the folklorist and two thirds 
for program and otlier eosts. 

/'cr.sonne/ 

Folklorist projeet direetor (ineliidiiii; tieldwork) S 



vns(s 

Artists' fees: 75 da\'s t" SIOI) per da> 7.500 

Presenters (other than tlie FAIK folklorist ): 

1 5 da\’s S05 day 075 

(aatts materials (artists' materials) 500 

Teaeher in serv iee, usim; the ser\ iees of both 

tolklorisi and artist: 4 sessions (.>» S05 2(»0 

1 )oeunientation 1 ,500 



( )(ln r cns(s (ifi-kiful) 

Released time for in seliool eoordinator 
( )ffiee spaee and eciuipment 

Telephone ( essential t(» fieldwork and the entile pr(4<^ t) 
(airrieiilum materials I him rental, ete.) 

INista^e 
Siatt tra\el 



J,000 
1 .000 
150 
500 
J5 
,V50 



.\rtists' liiiielic's 
1 iiises t< >r t ield 1 1 ij »s 



: 10 
J.OOO 

Toial SJo ono 



( i>t\nnal 

l esli\al (ardsis' and prescaUers Ices) 



S500 






Of) 



Sample Schediiliiijii (^hart for FAIK Artists 



(lolUael 

(Hass Artist ( )r^, Aetixity iMirmat 

( ]( jokinii 



Scwinii 



liuliistrial 

arts 

Art 



Music 



Physical 

ciliicatinM 



S( >cial 
studies 



Science 



Lamiuaiic 

Arts 

( )thcr 
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and Activities 

Related 

t'estixal 

exeiits 1 kite 



Sample of an Artist Directory 



O 

ERIC 



The followiiiji excerpts come from a directory prepared by folklorist 
Patricia Averill for an PAIK project in the Cinnaminson, New. Jersey 
schools in 1^>77. The directory was designed to help the teachers 
choose the folk artists who would visit their classes, and then introduce 
them to the students in the clearest and most sympathetic way possi- 
ble. In this project, more than 30 artists were broujiht into the school 
district, for periods \aryinji from one day to three months. 



Rid^c^ay: Tulvs und souji^s from thv Pitic Barrens 

The Pine barrens of southern New .Jersey attracted a hardy ^roup of 
people who iicpt to themselves, with oeeupations directly dependent 
on the natural resources of the woods and waters. 

As other parts of N’ew.lersey became urbanized, the people li\'inji in 
the IMne barrens became a symbol of another way of life. As a symliol, 
they have been the victims of sensationalist newspaper aeeounts, 
pryint* tourists, and other insensitive \isitors. 

With yood reason, the people in the area ha\e responded to out- 
siders with silence. We are indeed lucky to have David Kidj^eway 
N'olunteer to participate in this project. 

.Mr. Ridjieway was raised in the woods and on the bay, workiiij;> in 
both loji^^in^ and elamminji^. lie still remembers his boyhood when he 
fell asleep listeninji to old men swap stories, trade sonj^s, and play 
instrumental music. He has now become eoneerned with preser\inji 
his hcritajie for his children and for others. Thus, he has j^one back to 
old men, many of wbom ha\ e since died, to verify his reeolleetions of 
tales and sonji^s. 

He has worked as a professional musician baekinji^ country artists 
tourinji in New .lersey. While he can play modern styles on his jiuitar. 
lie is a purist in his approach to the sonjjs from the I’ine barrens. He 
does not alter words and uses the simple jiuitar aeeompaninients he 
remembers beinji used when he was a child. 

He is now around ,M), is married, and has two younji eliildren. He 
operates his own sawmill on his property. ,\ religious man, he eonsid 
ers him.self to be a philosopher of life tutored by his time spent with 
nature. 



.Mr. Kidji^eway is willimi to come into both the middle level and the 
elementarx’ .schools to tell tales and to sinji sonjis. 

In the middle level he is eommitted to fi\e days, spread over time. 
There is a possibility that one of these days maybe a field trip; this is still 
subject to \ eto by both Mr. Kidjieway and he school. He will arranjiie his 
own topics once it is clear if there will or will not be a field trip. 
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In the elementary sehools he eould eome into eaeh sehool tor one 
day. There his j^oal is more entertainment than historieal edueation. 
lie W’ll sinjs songs, aeeompanied by his guitar, and tell stories in 
respon, ■: to the ages and interests of his audienee. 

.\!r. Ridgeway has done a ,'^()-minute videotape for New,lersey publie 
television, ehannel 2?i. For more information on that tape, eontaet 
Steve Arnesen. 
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(icza McNzaroN: llunfiuriun Musicum 

Music is one ot'thc art t'ornis that seems to be held lonjiest by jiroiips 
of people when they move from a rural world into an urban world. Old 
photojiraphs taken of immijirants often show people in crowded condi- 
tions who have manat^ed to brinji or to buy an instrument. These 
instruments are often treated as a family's most important heirlooms. 

One reason for the persistence of music may be that it is often the 
center of j^roups activities. Thus, some people keep listeninji because 
of nostalj^ia. while others see an incentive to become active in music. 
Thus, it isn’t surprisinji that many forms of inusie recently removed 
from rural areas are often those centered on ilaneiiif* — western swinj; 
taken from the rural South and Southwest into (ialifornia in the late 
l‘M()s, for instance, or polkas carried to areas of America settled by 
immijirants from (ieutral and Kastern Kurope. 

lluntiarian music in this country is especially eouiple.x because at 
le.'ist two distinct forms of music were broujiht here. One was the 
trailitioual folk music of the countryside, which could include instru- 
ments like pan pipes and aeeortlions, alonji with violins and 
eimb.iloms (a type ot hammereil dulcimer). Tiie other was ti>’psy 
music, which was played in urban areas, almost like cafe music. It 
featured several violins, other bowed strinji instruments, eimbaloms, 
and a reed instrument (usually a el.iriiiet). While it was popular music 
in Kurope, iii the process of beinji moved to this country and preserveil, 
it was transformed into another kind of folk music. 

(leza .Meszaros was born in .Maryland and raised in New Hrunswiek, 
.New .lersey. .\s a teena/ier he became interested in music and bejian 
leaniinji from local llunjiarian musieians. When he was around 17, he 
went back to llimjiary to learn from tiypsy musieians there. 

.Most of his adult life he has worked in bands in the area between New 
Mrunswiek and Trenton, streteiiinj* down to Koeblinj*. One of his 
groups, the Royal llunt^arians, had a weekly radio projiram in Trenton, 
lie can still j^et a ^roup toj^ether when needed, but he iloes most of his 
plaN'inti for himself aiul with local friends. 

In aiUlitiou to playinj; violin, .Mr. .Meszaros has ser\eil as the police 
eommissioner of his current eit\' of resideiiee: has done radio, tele 
vision, aiul jukebo.x repairs: and h:is held a full time job. lie is now 
retireil. 



.Mr. .Meszaros will be eomiiij; into the elementiiry schools, speiidinj; 
one day in each school. He prefers to come only once :i month, 
heeause of soeijil security liniitjitions on his income: however, if :ihso 
lately necessary he will come twice iti one month. He isiilso aviiilable 
between h:()() ;i.m. and 2:,M) p.m. I h.- would prefer not to h:ive ehisses 
meet back to b:iek. 
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Mr, Mcszaros will hriiiji in his violin aiul discuss it with interested 
students. In addition, he will demonstrate the sound ot' ftypsy violin 
music: he may supplement this with taped examples ot a tull tiypsy 
orchestra and ot’ a eimhalom player. 1 have asked him to comment also 
on his experiences in playinji musie in New Jersey, with whatever 
personal eomments he teels eomtortahle making’. 

\lns. Ivan Kujdych and Father Theodore Danusiar: 

I 'kraitiiuti Easter Eiifis 

For many people, the Fine Marrens symliolize New,lersey lite. They 
are ot’ten not aware ot the larjie numhers ot’ immit>rants who settled in 
the area t’rom the end ot the nineteenth century onw.'ird, Italians from 
Fhiladelphia were ot’ten the mi)irant lahor help durinj> the har\est 
season in the eninherry and hlueherry hoys; these people s.aved their 
earnint’s to huy their own land, and now the\' dominate southern New 
,lersey truck t’arminjii. Likewise, Polish immijirants hou)iht t’anns in 
west central Hurlin^ton (a)unty. 

Russi.'ins hejian settlinji on the ocean coast early in this century, 
some to work as ehieken tanners. That area has also ,'ittraeted 
rkrainians, who ha\e settled in such factory towns in southern New 
,lersey as \’inelaiul and Milhille as well. Today, there are rkrainian 
groups on the eo.'ist, in the South, and in Trenton: many of these 
eoinmunities look to Mound Mrook ( near New Mrunswiek) as a center, 
since there is :i national ehureh :md cemetery there. 

rkrainian i/nmijirants ha\e Mroujiht with them a variety ot tradi 
tion.'d arts, n.ost of which ha\ e some relit>ious significance. The Faster 
ejitis are perhaps the Lest known. Not only are the jieometrie designs 
relitiious symhols (as they are in embroidery :nul wood ear\inti), but 
the e>i>is are a necessary part of the Faster service: and, for some 
people, they still funetion as part of eommunity life all year lonti- One 
of .Mrs. Kujdyeb’s conditions in :i)ireeint> to participate in this project 
was th.'it she be .allowed to discuss openly the cultural si)inifieanee »f 
the c)i)is. 

.Mrs. Kuidyeh is williii)i to come into the senior hij>h school for five 
da\s to teach the students to make e>i>is. She prefers that the three to 
four el.asses be kept sm.all so that she can teach effeeti\ely. 

I'.i'her Danusi.ar, who is with a rkrainian Oatholie ehureh in south 
ern New Jersey, learned to dye e>i)is when he was in Wasliinyton. Me 
has since run classes for younti people in his eoiijiretiations who h:i\e 
fort>otten the teehniiiues. 

1 le is willinji to come into the midtile school tor M\ e days to te.aeh the 
students to decorate the etij^s. lie will also discuss the context of the 
ejijis, so that students will see them .as somethinii> more than pretty art. 

I'nless notified otherwise by me. the students need to turnish raw 
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Commercial ej^s (bouj^ht in a >irocer>’ store) need to be washed 
thoroughly with sodium bicarbonate; otherwise, the dye will not hold. 

We will supply the dye, the styli, the beeswax, and the candles. The 
school will need to consider the need for paper to protect tables and so 
forth. A place will also be needed to store the eggs between class 
meetings. A portable table would help if the artists are to move from 
room to n»om. In addition, they may need access toa stove if they have 
to make more dye. 

1 would prefer that Father Danusiar and Mr-;. Kujdyeh be scheduled 
for different days. 

KAIK C'oniniiinity Foiklite FeNtivalN 

A folk-artist-in-edueation residency may culminate with a folklife 
festival. Limited festivals can be designed at loweost, if you rely a great 
deal on eomnumity volunteers. The project advisory committee may 
wish to establish a subcommittee or a festival steering committee 
ab(»ut three months before the festival day. (Consider calling on these 
helpful community resources; ehurehes, crafts associations, county 
agencies, city parks, ethnic organisations, senior eitisen groups, 
eomnumity colleges, chambers of eo.nmerees, and local businesses. 
Also, don’t overlook local and state elected officials. 

The festival can include one or two performing stages. Quality sound 
systems are very important, They can usually be obtained from local 
parks or recreation departments; if they are unavailable there, contact 
the mayor’s office. 

booths and display areas could be organized. Keep in mind, though, 
that the festival should strive for exeellenee in presenting the tradi- 
ti(»nal arts and that other arts, crafts, wares, and foods are better suited 
fora eommereial festival or other type of celebration. 

While artists participating in the actual residency may be the first 
choice to include in the festival, this hirinat also offers artists who may 
ha\e been unavailable during the residency a chance to take part. 

Festivals are valuable and exciting for a number of reasons. First, 
they reach the entire school and community; this is an important 
eonsiderati(»n. especially since an FAIL project may not involve every 
child in the hosting school. They ene(»urage parents t(» pariieipate, and 
enlighten them about their own heritage. They offer all groups in the 
eomnumity a broad opportunity to discover and appreciate each 
other’s heritage. Finally, festivals help identify and honor the many 
local resources a\ailable for future school enrichment programs and 
other eomnumity projects. 

Although festivals appear easy, they may well be the most difficult 
and sensitive area in the entire presentation cycle. They demand 
careful planning and a clear idea of goals in order to be successful. We 
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su66^‘st that anyone eontcmplatinji a festival read Presenting Falk 
(hdturc: A Handbook on Folk Festival Organization and Manafie- 
ment ( 1987) available from the Natit>nal Couneil for the Traditional 
Arts, Washinjiton, 200.V). An exeerpt from this publieation 

follows. 
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PcKtival Sample Presentation 

Joe Wilson, Director, 

Sutional Council on Traditional Arts^ 

Washinf^ton, DC 

The toriiint ot :i tolk testival makes use of the deviees of popular and 
aeademie eulture— staj^ed presentations, sound systems, publieity, 
introduetory speakers, and proj^ram jiuides. Yet the material and 
performers presented <ire those whose development eame from a very 
different milieu. Most folk arts are suited to presentation to relatively 
small jiroups: the family eirele, the eommunity jiatherinji, the meetinji 
of friends. To m(»ve sueh material and sueh performers to the lar^e 
stajie usin^ sound eciuipnieiit, lijihtinji, tmd other deviees of popular 
and aeademie eiitert.iiiiment is to automatieally ereate a tension 
between wlnit is beinji presented tnul hou' it is beinji presented. 

Any undertaking whieh brings, for e.xample, an Apptilaehian farmer 
to a Manhattan eoneert ereates an instant need for analysis, and 
possibly an interpret.ition, for jjreater audienee appreeiation. The 
seope of the farmer's knowledge maybe as rieh as that of his audienee, 
but his skill in eonnnunieatinji with urhan people may be tis fumblinji 
as theirs would be in attemptinji to shoe his horse. 

I'olkeulture isthusinueh like other eulture in itsneed for interpreta 
tion and sensitive analysis when presented in a eross-eiiltural eonte.xt. 
When jjrand opera takes to the road, its eomp.mies are well equipped 
with introiluetory speakers, projinmi books offerinjJ explanations of 
eoiitext, plots, details subjeet to misinterpretation, and the btiek 
Unround and train in;n of leading performers, bven the portraits and 
landseapes in major art jialleriesare nowadays liberally interpreted by 
jt^uide books and eassette reeordinjis. 

The problem is not so mueh that folk performers are not beinji able 
to eope with lar^e stages as that their material is removed from eonte.xt. 
It is diffieiilt to demonstrate the aeeessibility of loeal balladry if the 
ballad singer ehosen for the demonstration is usinji a stajie format 
developed for yreat operatie divas who, hy tradition, are inaeeessihle 
and exotie personages who do not inhabit the same worlds as their 
patrons. 

.Some of the deviees that festival produeers have adopted to eope 
with sueh problems are obvious in almost any well produeed festival: 
the use of outdoor staj^inji areas, small status, multiple staj^in^ to 
spread erowds, partieipatory areas, "intimate" areas, and areas 
devoted to work and work skills. Kasin^ the transition of folk material 
and forms into a popular eulture format is not the only reason for the 
use (»f these deviees, but it is a primary one. 

j'he direetors of folk festivals usually err in not providing enoiijih 
eontext and interpretation. The abseiiee of intelligent eommuniea 
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tioii with audiences is evident in many ways at presentations of tradi- 
tional folk culture. For example, the beginniiij^ of a traditional folk 
fiddle tune on a stage anywhere in America is usually greeted with 
rhythmic handelapping by a significant portion of the audience. 
Fiddlers tend to dislike this practice intensely because it disrupts their 
timing and destroys the beauty of their performance; furthermore it is 
not part of the traditional context of their playing. 

The handelapping custom was spread and may have had its origin in 



the pop-folk fad of the early 1960s when television producers at- 
tempted to show participation by ste 'io audiences in such “folk" 
progi-ams as “Hootenanny.” Its coin, nuation can be charged to those 
who have been insensitive in presenting folk fiddlers and other musi 
eians to festival and concert au'iienees. 



Festival presenters who include in their introduction of fiddlers and 
fiddle styles a request that the audience not clap hands will win the 
approval of the musicians. It may appear to be a small matter — but not 
if you are a fiddler. 

To extend this example and put it in context, the following suggests 
an introduction that a presenter might use in introducing a .Mississippi 
fiddler. 



"Our next musician, Mr is afiddler born and reared 

near the town of Rolling Fork, Mississippi, in the west central portion of that state. Mr. 

_ learned his tunes from his father, older brother, 

neighbors, and from early hillbilly recordings and local radio performers. Mr. 

's fiddling is a good example of an important regional 

style of fiddling first recorded during the 1920s on hillbilly recordings by such Mississippi 
performers as Narmour and Smith, Will Gilmore, and the Freeny's Barn Dance Band. 
During the 1930s Library of Congress collectors found much the same style clayed by 
such excellent Mississippi fiddlers as Stephen Hatcher. If you'll listen carefully, you'll 
hear some notable differences in this music-the use of high notes and high sharp slides 
and a quality which some students of this fiddle style have called 'wild.' If it is wild, it is a 
controlled and joyous wildness. This wild quality may be native to Mississippi, and it 
marks this important and intricate regional style of folk fiddling. 

Those of you acquainted with the more common American folk fiddle tunes will also 
note that Mr. s repertoire differs from what you usu- 

ally hear. Yet the tunes he plays are common ones among older Mississippi fiddlers. 
Mr has been playing for 31 years, he has played at 

the local VFW square dance for 1 5 years, and he plays with 2 of his friends at his home 

on most Sunday afternoons. His son .. will be playing 

the guitar accompaniment. 

Finally, I'd like to ask a favor of you. Please don't clap your hands. Handclapping is not 
part of this or any other fiddling tradition. It sometimes disrupts a fiddler's timing, and it 
prevents others from hearing this music as they should. 

Thank you. "’ 

i(),s lu 4 



This brief (2-miiuite) introduction contains the followinj* clcnicnts: 

(a) The presenter is well acquainted with the traditional folk item he is 
presenting. This is important. No performer should be subjected 
to an introduction by a presenter who is uninformed and un- 
appreciative of the finer points of the tradition being presented. 
This requires a prese.;ter to study a tradition before presenting it. 

(b) The presenter is respectful of the tradition being presented and the 
performers. Without belaboring the point, he refers to respected 
antecedents of this performer and to studies that have dealt sensi- 
tively with this folk art form. This also is important. Many presenta- 
tions of similar forms in the national mass media, especially such 
television programs as “lice llaw” and “Beverly Hillbillies,” have 
treated folk art forms eondeseendingly. Folk festival audiences 
invariably have been exposed to such attitudes and without 
guidance may adopt and bring them to their interaction with folk 
performers. 

(e) The presenter advises the audience to listen fora unique aspect of 
this music. .Many members of audiences follow such direction 
when it is given by an informed presenter. 

(d) The presenter mentions the context in which this nuisie is 
played — at dances and at home — and makes clear that the per- 
former learned this folk art in aural tradition. 

(e) The presenter has discussed the performer's music and back 
ground with him. 



’The Mint['le prcscittiitioii is qnntcil trom Ihimlhiiok <in Folk Festival and ( >ri>anie<itioii 
( ^Viishiniiloii, Niitinnal (loimeil (or the Triulitioiiiil ,\rts. 1U7S), 
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Addendum #2 

{Sample Materials from Selected FAIS Projects 

To date, the majority of FAIS projeets have been developed for 
implementation in regular publie sehool systems. For the most part 
these projeets have involved a formulaie series of steps. First, a school 
system receives a grant from the National Endowment for the Arts or a 
state arts eouneil and hires a folklorist who does tieldwork to identify 
local traditional artists and art forms to present in the classroom. 
Depending on the art form or artist involved, the folklorist then pre- 
sents the artists in one of several formats: classroom demonstrations, 
performances during sehool assemblies, visits to the artists workshop 
or studio, or small group workshops. Oeeasionally a series of demon- 
strations will culminate in an in-sehool or eomnumity folkfestival that 
allows for greater participation by eomimmity members and greater 
e.xposure for the artist. 

Before or during the artist’s performance or demonstration, the 
folklorist usually provides students and teachers with background 
information about both the artist and the art form. Wlien and where 
possible, the folklorist works with artists and teachers to integrate the 
e.xperienee into the eurrieulum with the development of eurrieulum 
materials and teacher-training workshops. Because there is no one set 
model for FAIS projeets, the excerpts here are only intended to provide 
samples of printed materials from projeets. Descriptions of specific 
FAIS FAIE projeets can be found in chapter two and sample eurrieu 
him materials drawn from FAIS projeets are included in other 
addenda. 

EXCERPTS: 

a. "Folk Artists in Your Cdassroom." Brochure reprinted with permis- 
sion from the West Nebraska Arts ('enter, Seottsblutf, Nebraska. 

h. "Spring Folklife Festival.” Flyer reprinted with permission from the 
Mountain Heritage Center, Western Carolina I’niversity, North 
('arolina. 

e. Marsha MaeDowell, "A (luide to (Ireater Lansing Area Folklife 
Kesourees.” Miehigan State I’niversity Museum. East Lansing. 
Michigan, IbiS.L Developed as part of Project F.O.L.K. (Focus on 
Lasting Knowledge) — an Ingham ('ounty (.Michigan) FAIS project 
funded by the Michigan Council for the Arts, l‘)SI -S,L 

il. Diane E. Sidener, .lohn Reynolds and Francesca McLean. "Folk 
.\rtists in the Schools: F.MS Program Offerings P>S(vS7." .Material 
reprinted with permission from The Folklife Center, International 
House, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
e. .\nnie Arehbold, "Artists in the Schools: Final Report." Excerpt 
reprinted with author’s permission. 
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In 1981 im y^Mt NabrMka Arts C«nl*r, with mt|or funding Irom the 
National Endowmanl (or Uia Ana, Inalllulad a program to Iniroduca 
aiudanta m ma rural Sootu Biu(( County actioola to iha traditional an a. 
cra(tA and o n cupa i lo n al MNa o( tha Nateaaka Panhandia raglon Uiilu- 
mg (hair akWa aa tramad (laKKvorttara, tha Ana Camar'a at all loikkxiai a 
apam moniha aaMng out and anHatIng tha many lolk aniata and cratta- 
man who atlll practica tlia tlma-honorad akilia aaaoclaied with tha 
cultural traditlona ol thia araa. Onca tha tradition Oaarara wara idan- 
illlad, It waa than lima to Introduca tham to the siudanis. Curing ina 
1881-82 achool yaar, waak-long raaldanclaa wara aat up in aavan rural 
achoola Inarhich lha loikdancara, mualcal inairumani makara, tradi- 
tional oooha. UnA many olhar talantad lolkllla praciltlonara lamlllaruad 
Iha aludania with aoma aapaoia ol ihair cultural anvironmani ol which 
lhay wara pratrloualy unawaia and inailllad in tha aiudanta a aanaa ol 
twpdci lor Iha uniqualy lalaniad ariiaia to whom lhay wara iniruducad 



Curing tha 1882-83 achool yaar tha program vanua waa shillad Irom 
tha rural achoola to tha Soollcblull junior and aanior high tchooia. Tha 
ihruat ol Iha program waa aaaanllally tha aama, through tha basic lor- 
mai waa allarad allghlly. Siudanla wara Iniroducad to tha baalc con- 
captaol taNUora and loikart by tha Ana Caniar'a aiall lorkiorwi. FoUow- 
ing ihaao introductory aaaalona a aariaa ol lolk arllai viaiia and liald 
trips Iniroduoad siudanla to many lolk arts and cralls which ara aliva 
and wall in ihaSoottaMuH araa. As a linal projaci sludams men con- 
ducted IndapandanI Idklora oollaciions under 'ha guidance ol the stall 
lolklorlai and lhaolaaaroom laachar, uillUing Irlands, neighbors, and 
lamlly mambars as Inlormanis. in addition to ollaring aiudanta a 
chanoa to Improwa ihair writing. organUatlon, and Inter personal com 
municailons akillA many siudanla dlscovarad lascinaling traditions 
which had aalsiad unnoticed right under mair noses tor years 



m the oommp achcol yaar, the VHaai Nebraska Aria Cantar would nks 
to maka lolk artt aolMilaa avaliabia to loachars in all area schools, both 
rtf « and GHy, on ail grada (wait. Tha progrwn win continue to oiler ma 
sarvicas ol Iha stall lolkloiisls In a variety ol capacities as outlined 
damv h ara m ihia broohuro Beyond ihoaa spacilic sarvicss ouiiinad. tha 
Aria Cantar waioomaa suggasilons lor ways in which it might lurther 
aarvs araa schools through the Folk-Arilsia-in-ma-Schools Program 
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httt AfHtft In Kiitr Ckamm^ 




Tradtilonal art lorms, Ilka this Jspanass origami, 
can ancourags eraallvlty and serve to llluairsla ar> 
llsllc concepts In alamanisry and aacondary arts 

classas. 




Traditional erallaman, Nka th 
make the past coma alive an 
Into the social aludlas claaar 




Tha unusual and baaulllul sounds ol iha lolk 
musician enliven the dsssroom and can ba used 
by music laaohars to llluairsla musical history, 
theory and lachnlqua. 
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S$i¥icn OfftnL. 

ContuHtllOfi • 

Staff folklorlat will meat with Inierosiad leachera/adn 
answer queaiions regarding the program and how It ma) 
particular school sysiam or Individual class. This questic 
session will be conducted with an aye toward facllitatini 
use of additional FAiS services. 

On»*day lr»>eervlce Praaentatlon • Using Folklore in the C 

Staff folklorist will present medla iilusirated lecture on 
folk arts and folkllfa activities snd information may be us 
learning In the classroom. The presentation may be desigr 
the needa of a certain grads level, a certain subiact area, 
of student, or may be aimed at classroom uses in genan 
Two^ay Curriculum PtaniMng Seaalon • One Teacher 

Staff folklorist will work closely with an individual teacf 
of two days In order to plan and discuss implement atio 
component designed to fit into the teacher's overall cun 
Threw4ay Curriculum Planning Sesalon • Two or More 
mlnlstrators 

Staff folklorist will work with a group of educators inten 
ing and Implementing a coordinator folklore program 
numerous Individual classes throughout a school or sch 
One-day livCIasa Presentation • Introduction to Folklore 

Stall folklorist will daiivar a multi media presentation < 
used with a teacher's own established curriculum. The pr 
locus on the basic concepts with concrete examples, ar 
the relevance of these concepts to the subject being taug 
tation may be altered to fit into classes at any grade la\i 
Student Colloctlon Prelect 

Stall folklorist will introduce, supervise, and avalv 
designed to allow students to collect, organize, and praa 
tiona from their community. Working closely with 1 
teacher, the folklorist will be avallabis for the period du 
project Is ongoing (usually three to six weeks) to sps 
classroom assisting students and guiding the teacher Ir 
visory role. 

Folk Artist Oemonatratlon 

Staff folklorist will present to the class a practicing folk 
parson who axamplifias the traditional culture of the ar< 
tisi will demonstrate and discuss his/her skill with studi 
possible, will give soma Instruction in that skill. Soma fit 
required to locate folk artists in your area 
Fieldwork 

Staff folklorist will conduct fieldwork in a particular 
area in order to identify and enlist folk artists to v 
educators in their own folk arts programs. 
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Traditional music, dance, crafts ® skills 
FREE! Everyone is welcome! 

SPRING 

FOLKLIFE FESTIVAL 



April 29. 1983 

Nantahala School 



Afteraooa- Crafts, Nosic, Dancing 
S:00-7:00-Supper at the School 
7:00-Evening Concert 




excerpt from A Guide to Greater Lansing Folklife Resources , 
published in conjunction with MCA-funded Folk Artists in 
in Inqham Intermediate School District 



MSU Museum, 1983 
the Schools project 



Project F.O.L.K. 



During the past few years, a consortium of schools in the Ingham In- 
termediate School District has conducted a program entitled Project 
F’.O.L.K, (Focus on Lasting Knowledge). Supported by grants from the 
Michigan Council for the Arts, the program has been piloted in eleven 
elementary schools in four Lansing-area school districts. Participating 
students have learned traditional stitchery, listened to a musical saw 
player and a kitchen band, sung along with a mariachi group, observed 
black-ash-splint basket making and cedar fan making, cooked a tra- 
ditional muskrat recipe, and constructed folk instiurnents. These are just 
a few of the activities of Project F O L K. 

Project F O.L.K. was designed to encourage in students a greater 
understanding of our cultural heritage by integrating folk arts into the 
elementary school curriculum. Among the projecFs objectives were the 
following: 

• To give students and teachers the opportunity to have direct contact 
with folk artists 

• To develop in students and teachers an understanding of the folk ar- 
tist, his/her art form, and the cultural environment that influenced its 
development 

• To promote creativity and self-expression 

• To provide students and teachers with the knowiedge of the skills 
needed to become a craftsman in a special area 



• To identify and mobilize local and regional human resources neces- 
sary for understanding of folk arts culture 

• To identify loc.al sites of importance to the development of an under- 
standing of loc^l folk art 

• To provide an opportunity to document and exhibit aspects of the 
project’s activities 

• To involve parent and community participation in all aspet:ts of prog- 
ramming, w’ith particular emphasis on family and community pat- 
terns, 

Project F.O.L.K. has been organized and coordinated through a steer- 
ing committee that included one representative or in-schnol coordinator 
from each school district; the project’s folklorist, Marsha MacDow’ell; 
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and the project director, Judith Taran. The committee, which has been 
meeting once a month to plan, coordinate, and evaluate activities, also 
consisted of Jane Taylor, outdoor education consultant, Haslett Public 
Schools; Samuel Lo Presto, principal, and David Rumminger, principal, 
Holt Public Schools; Rhea Smith, artsenhancer, Waverly Community 
Schools; Mary Baker, formerly fine arts coordinator; Craig Marsh, prin- 
cipal; Nell Veenstra, teacher; Sally McClintock, principal. East Lansing 
Public Schools. 

Although Project F.O.L.K. has only been under way for two years, it 
has already generated some exciting, educational experiences for youth. 



Judith Taran 

East Lansing Fine Arts Coordinator 
Former Director, Project F.O.L.K. and 
Director, Arts in Education for Ingham 
Intermediate School District 
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what are folklife and folk arts? 



^®^Folklife study is concerned with the traditional be- 
haviors and expressions that are an integral part of any 
group of people. Learned primarily through observa- 
tion or imitation* these traditions are pas^ d on from 
one generation to the next. They can include both ma- 
terial culture and oral traditions, and they are found 
wherever a group of people share a set of experiences 
or beliefs. 

Frequently people hold misconceptions about 
folklore that influence the inexperienced student or 
presenter of folklore. Therefore, it is important to keep 
in mind the following: 

Folklore is not necessarily old or old-fashioned. Al- 
though old-time activities might be a key to discover- 
ing folk culture, they are not always the best means* 
and certainly not the only means. New customs and 
traditions may be found wherever a group of people 
share a common background, work setting, religious 
belief, etc. 

Folklore is found everywhere. All people have tra- 
ditions that they maintain in their homes, their 
schools, their work settings, their communities, and 
their countries. You can find folk traditions in urban 
and suburban settings, as well as in rural localities. 

Folklore is found in everyone. Regardless of age, 
sex. race, religion, nationality, or education, all people 



maintain folklore traditions. This means that you as an 
educator or administrator and your family and 
neighbors all engage in some kind of folkloric be- 
havior. Remember that even very young children 
chant jump rope rhymes, participate in birthday celeb- 
rations, and tell babysitter jokes. 

The range of potential subjects to investigate is quite 
broad. Since folk arts refers to products of informal 
culture, a type of knowledge learned usually by 
w'ord-of^mouth or customary demonstration* you can 
focus on how people talk — proverbs, riddles, 
legends, vocabulary, sayings; how' people work with 
objects — quilting, w'oodcarving, cooking, basket mak- 
ing; how' people play — games, toys, recreation* 
sports, puzzles; and how people w’ork, perform, and 
live. 

Folklife traditions in the Greater Lansing Area can 
be witnessed in our homes, our schools, our churches, 
and our streets. Hearing *he Del-Hi-Hos perform; call- 
ing an area of Holt the ‘Tree Streets” or a portion of 
East Lansing the “Flower Pot District”; participating 
in the Riverfront Festivals; listening to a mariachi 
group at Cristo Rey; singing with a gospel choir; 
chanting a jump-rope rhyme at the Midway School 
playground — these are all examples of various cul- 
tural traditions Lansing area citizens are maintaining. 






How does one identify folk artists? 



Folk artists are people who have maintained or prac- 
ticed traditional beliefs or skills over a period of time. 
Generally, folk artists have learned their skills through 
oral transmission or behavioral example. In other 
words, they have learned by listening and observing 
— not by reading books and enrolling in special 
classes. Folk artists are also called tradition bearers. 

Quite often folk arts are arts handed dowm through 
the generations in families, but they also are skills 
learned from friends and other community members. 
Folk arts are shared in groups having a common bond: 
families, ethnic groups, social organizations, and oc- 
cupational groups are some examples. For instance, a 
story about how- a family came to this country, the 
celebration of the feast day of Saint Casimir by a local 
Polish parish, a Gaelic League Irish harp concert, and 
an annual fireman’s waterball contest are all occasions 
when folk traditions are maintained by common-bond 



groups. Folk arts reflect the values and aesthetics of 
these groups and help to promote a sense of identity 
among their members. 

Society tends to view art as important only if it has 
been produced by someone who works at her/his craft 
full time or by a professionally trained artist. However, 
few’ folk artists w’ork at their art full time, a fact that by 
no means devalues their art. Folk artists may be 
amateur or professional — some get financial compen- 
sation for their activities in their communities, others 
do not. Regardless of amateur or professional status, 
folk artists are active participants within their com- 
munities. A folk artist might be a janitor by day and a 
carver of decoys by night or perhaps a grandmother- 
housewife who also tats lace for a church bazaar. Folk 
artists tend to blend their skills into the flow of the 
rest of their life activities. 

Many skilled tradition bearers do not think of them- 
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selves as artists. When asked about what they do, they 
most likely will anwer, “I just sew,” or “I just carve a 
little,” or even simply. “I just make things.” Therefore, 
it might take a little extra effort to persuade them of 
the value of sharing their knowledge with the com- 
munity at large. Their introduction to an educational 
setting might be the first time folk artists have been 
given public recognition. 

note on revivalists: Revival performers are those 
entertainers or craftsmen who have learned folk tra- 
ditions outside of the tradition’s original context. For 
instance, a suburban woman who signs up for Norwe- 
gian rosemaling at the neighborhood YMCA and then 
sells painted purses at art fairs is a revivalist. She is 
reviving a folk art skill, but she is not a traditional folk 
artist. Revivalists can enhance a school program, but 
they usually cannot provide the local, immediate, liv- 
ing traditions that folk artists can, 



What kind o/ 
peiformances or 
demonstrations 
might one expect? 

Folk artists perform and demonstrate in a wide va- 
riety of styles, techniques, formats and situations. Folk 
traditions might be demonstrated by an individual or 
by a group; some artists might be available only after 
working hours; some traditions might best be per- 
formed in a church or at a festival; and some folk ar- 
tists may need special equipment. 

Find out what special conditions, equipment, or 
schedule will make the folk artist most comfortable 
when visiting your school. 




How can folk artists be used 

^ Linda Constant Buki, a former national coordinator 
for Folk Artists in Schools (FAIS), developed the fol- 
lowing goals for a New Jersey FAIS program: 

• to enhance an understanding of local history by 
allowing children to see and hear living witnesses 
to that history and to make history come alive 
vith folk artists who were participants 

• to give children a broader view of the world 
through exposure to more than one aesthetic 

^ to call attention to and place value on the con- 
tributions a folk artist makes to the quality of life 
in a community’s day-to-day living 

• to work with schools to validate learning alterna- 
tives that exist outside the school environment in 
homes, places of worship, celebration gatherings, 
and in occupations that relate to the hjcale and 
pride in place 

Folk artists are a rich resource in helping to illumi- 
nate the human cultural treasures to be found in any 
community In addition to demonstrating or perform- 



in schools? 

ing their traditional skill, folk artists can help students 
understand the history of the tradition and how it 
plays a role in their lives today. To view their demon- 
strations or performances as simply entertainment is 
to lose sight of the valuable resource of local culture 
they represent. 

Presentations of traditional knowledge can enhance 
all aspects of the school’s curriculum — from art to 
math, from social studies to expository writing — if 
even a minimal planning effor^ is made by the 
teachers or coordinator. 

Therefore it is important that educators play an ac- 
tive role (1) in planning the integration of the folk ar- 
tist into a curriculur structure and (2) in the actual 
presentation or performance. In the first instance, it 
would be helpful for teachers to know a little bit about 
the skill or tradition to be brought into the classroom. 
This will enable them to integrate the performance or 
tradition more effectively into the curriculum. Second, 
during the actual visit, the teacher should help the 
folk artist by asking questions about the tradition or 
skill. This role may be especially important when 
dealing with folk artists who have had little or no ex- 
perience performing or demonstrating in a public 
situation. 
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The Yellow Pages of the telephone book are often very 
useful in identifying potential resources. Below is a 
listing of some useful headings found in the Lansing 
Area Phone Book. 



Aquariums 

Archery 

Associations 

Barrels 

Baskets 

Birds 

Cabinet Makers 
Cake Decorating 
Canvas Products 
Carnival Supplies 
Chair Caning Supplies 
Chimney Sweeps 
Cider Mills 
Clocks 

Cobblers (see shoe repair) 

Cooking 

Crafts 



Dolls 

Fishing 

Flower Arrangements 
Furniture 

Gardening 
Glass Working 
Goldsmiths 

Health P’oods 
Horses 

Interior Decorating 
Iron Working 

Jewelers 

Leather Working 



Magicians 
Movies — Cinema 
Musical Instruments 

Opera 

Photography 

Porcelain 

Square Dance Supplies 
Tattooing 
Violin Making 
Wood Carving 
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PFST COPY AVAILABLE 



FOLK ARTISTS IN THE SCHOOLS 

T1"10 r\ 'iklli''? ' .."0ntS!' 
International Hou'ie 
3'"01 '’■''hestr:’ It Street 
f-l‘uladelphi':r Fa r<i 04 
1215; 387-5125 



PROGRAM OFFOmiSS 1986-P"’ 
ASSEMBLY AID WC»K^P PROGRAMS 



Assembly prograos cure scheduled with a naxinum of 100 students, or 
three classes. Workshops for those classes follow the assembly. 
Fee: $100, includes cissembly and three workshops. 



Afro-American Musical Trciditions From the Pie(knont Area 

Reconmended ages: Elementary-Senior High 
Performers: Anthony "Spoons Jr." Pough, spoons 
Moses Rascoe, blues guitar 
Robert "Washboard Slim" Young, washboard 

Afro-Zunerican blues originated in the rural areas of the South. With 
the large-scale migrations of rural Afro-Americans to cities such as 
Philadelphia, country blues traditions affected the urban repertoire. 
This progran presents blues traditions originating in the South; all of 
the performers were raised in North Carolina and learned their 
repertoire before coining to Philadelphia. 

Workshops in this program will provide students with the 
opportunity to try their hands at playing these "everyday" instrunK^nts, 
and enjoy the uniaue opportunity of talking with master blues men. 



Afro-American Street Dance 

Recommended Ages: Elementary-Senior High 
PerfortTKors: The Scanner Boys: 

Lorenzo "Prince" Harris 
Dave "The Renegade" Ellerbee 
Branden "Babyface" Sharrod 

"Breaking" and "popping" are current styles in the vernacular Afro- 
American street dance tradition that reaches back to the nineteenth 
century. Break dance is performed with the body balanced on parts 
other them the feet; popping creates the illusion of movements 
inpossible for the human body. 

Workshops teach essentials of safe street dance, providing the 
tools for creative choreography. 



Afro-American Vaudeville Traditions 

Reconmended Ages: Junior-Senior High 
PerforrTK?rs: laVaughn Robinson, tap dance 
Willie "Ashcan" Jones, comedy 



Following in the stage traditions of the 1920's and '30's, Lavaughn 
Robinson presents unacconpanied tap in a style that is musical in its 
own right. Willie Jones performs stand-up comedy as learned in a 




lifelong performing cari.'or. 

Workshops led by a folklorist will includi. both performers in a 
discussion of the transmission of artistic traditions in the 
environments of the Harlem Renaissance of the 1920 's, and Philadelphia 
street dance in the 1930 's and '40's. Suggestion: these workshops 
would be appropriate ;n social studies or history classes. 



Afro-Car ibbeein Csdypso 

Recommended Ages: Intermediate-Elenior High 

Performers: Terrence Cameron and The Steel Kings, steel drum trio 

Steel drums are a recent tradition, brought to Philadelphia by 
Caribbeem musiciems primarily from Trinidad. Steel drum ensembles 
include drums or "pans" of different ranges: for the deeper instruments 
as many as two or three pans may be needed for a single instrument. 

Workshops for this program will include a brief demonstration of 
how the pans are made, and will allcw students to try their hands at 
playing them. Terrence Cameron, who leads the Steel Kings emd conducts 
the workshops, is Philadelphia's leading malcer of this instrument. 
Please note: there will be two workshops wi.th this progreun. 



Bistem and Southern European Music 

Recommended Ages: Junior-Senior High 
Performers: Bill Lagakos, violin and mancolin 
John Touzan, guitar 

Mijsic from the east and scv.ith of Euro^ie includes several diffe: :'iir 
ethnic styles. These musicians, of Greek extraction, play music of a 
variety of traditions, including Greek, Italian, Russian and Spanish. 



Irish Music and Dance Traditions 

Recommended Ages: Elementary-Senior High 
Performers: Mick Moloney, guitar, banjo and voice 

Secimus Egem, mandolin, uillean pipes, flute emd 
tinwhistle 

Siobhan Egan, fiddle 
step dancer to be arremged 

Irish performing traditions consist primarily of two types of music, 
dance tunes and seem nos (an older style of slew, Gaelic eiirs). This 
program presents music of these two types, on a variety of instruments 
— each instrument is demonstrated emd explained by one of the 
musicians. Songs are sung in both English and Gaelic. 

Workshops will allow for a closer look at these unusual 
instruments emd the functioning of Irish traditions in both Ireland and 
Philadelphia. 
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Italian Music cind Dance Traditions 

Roconrmended Ages: Ii;i.anentary-S<,'ni or 'ligh 
Performers: Russell Procopio, iruinilolin 
Dick Manton, guitar 
Columbia Alfonsi, dance 
Nino Campagna, accordion 

Italian music and dance traditions are carried on in coitmunity settings 
here in Philadelphia much as in communities of Italy. Music from the 
"art" or Classical traditions is performed along with more recognizably 
"folk" music and dance at community celebrations such as weddings. 

This program presents such a range of traditions performed on mandolin 
and guitar. Columbia Alfonsi performs dances from several regions of 
Italy, including tarantellas and salterellos. She is accompanied by 
Nino Conpagna who plays traditional folk tunes on the accordion. 

Workshops for each class will be eitiier dance with Ms. Alfonsi and 
Mr. Compagna or rmndolin styles with Mr. Procopio and Mr. Manton. 



Puerto Rican Bomba and Plena Traditions 

Recooiriended Ages: Elementary-Senior High 
Performers: Los Pleneros de Camden 

Rnriha and Plena are two music and dance traditions from Puerto Rico. 
TVie Bomba is a very old dance form, dating to the 17th century and 
coming originally from Africa, The Plena is a form of song that tells 
about events of interest to the community. It was used before the 
development of modern mass conmunications, and the songs were used to 
convey the news, fhe dances ^■>erformcd with these songs act out the 
events of the song. [jOs Pleneros de Cantlen dance, sing and play a 
variety of instruments, primarily [>ircussive instruments called 
tajTTtx)urs , small hand drums ranging in size and pitch. 

Workshops will provide an opportunity for students to learn some 
basic dance steps and try out the instruments. 



WCRKSaOP 

Horkshop programs cx>nsist of a series of three (3) workshops in 
individual classes, held (xi a single day unless otherwise arranged. 
Pee: $50, includes p rogr a m supplies unless otherwise arranged. 

Afro-American Piano Misic Styles of the 20th Century 

Reconniended Ages: Elementary 
Perf<,rmer: Dorothy McLeod 

Piano music shows the stylistic changes of vernacular Afro-American 
music over the last hundred years more clearly than any other single 
instrument. Styles range from the sentimental lyriccd songs and 
waltzes of the turn of the century through ragtime. New Orleans jazz. 
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swing, boogie woogie and contem[X)rary . 

Note: there will be two worlcshope in this program. 



nnong Textile Design 

Reconmended ages: Elanentary-Junior Miqh 
Artist: Pang Xiong Sirirathasuk 

Paj ntaub (traditional Hmong embroidery and applique) relies on 
symbolic motifs, carefully composed in attractive designs. Traditional 
color combinations refer to seasons of the year, and the motifs 
represent a variety of images from the natural world. 



Italian Poodways 

Recommended ages: Elementary-Junior High 
Artist: Dorothy Marcucci 

Food is one of the features of a conmunity that frequently defines that 
community for members of it. Italian food is recognized as different 
from mainstream American food, yet what most Americans consider as 
"Italian" is only a tiny portion of the cuisine of most Italian- 
Americans. Dorothy Marcucci is a fine cook from the Italian comtunity 
in Philadelphia, and she demonstrates seme of the lesser known foods 
that form part of her heritage. She talks as well abou': the importance 
of food within the Italian community. 



Jewish Ccilligreiphy 2md Design 

Recortmended Ages: Junior -St?nior High 
Artist: Karen Shain Schloss 

Calligraphy for important documents is a tradition of many culture; . 

In Philadelphia special occasions in the Jewish community are marked by 
the creating of beautiful, hand lettered wedding certificates, wedding 
and party invitations, and announcements. Some of these are simply 
hand-lettered, some involve illustrations and illuminations, and some 
are cut paper calligraphy. 

Karen Schloss demonstrates some of her techniques in this 
vrorkshop, emd helps students try some sinple lettering techniques. 

Class preparation beforehand is suggested: this program might best be 
planned with the art teacher. 



Polish t^inanki (Paiper Cut CXits) 

Recommended Ages: Intemiediate-Senior High 
Artist: Stephanie Batory 

Paper cutting is a traditional art in many cultures. In the Polish 
community here in Philadelphia there are some fine practitioners of 
this art. Motifs are taken from nature, and are changed with the 
seasons. In the winter, intricate snowflaOtes emd stars are cut, emd in 
the spring flowers and birds predominate. Mrs. Batory will shew some 
of her own works, and will teach students techniques for successful 
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folding and cutting of some of the simpler designs. 
Please note: there will be two %«orkshops in this program. 



Puerto Rican Cuatro 

Recommended Ages: Junior-Senior High 
Artists: Aguedo Beltran, cuatro maker 

Omanuel Sanchez, cuatro player 

The cuatro is a stringed instrument in the guitar family that is native 
to Puerto Rico. The making of a cuatro involves months of painstaking 
bending, molding, cutting and gluing; Mr. Beltran demonstrates some of 
the techniques involved in working with fine woods to build an 
instrument. Mr. Sanchez has played the cuatro since his childhood, 
providing students with the sound of the finished product. 



Ukr ainian Traditions 

Many fascinating crafts were brought to this country and continue to be 
practiced within the Ukrainian coninunity. Among these are pysanky 
(batik -dyed Easter eggs), leather work, beadweaving, and embroidery. 

The Folklife Center cind The Ukrainian Heritage Studies Center in 
Jenkintown are collaborating in offering progreuns in various Ukrainian 
traditions. The Ukrainian Heritage Studies Center has a collection of 
Ukrainian crafts, regional clothing styles, and c^stoma^ house 
furnishings; they are well connected with Ukrainian artists, and 
provide half-day workshop programs on their various traditions. 

Workshops on pysanky or bead-weaving at the Ukrainian Heritage 
Studies Center can be the workshop portion of the Folklorist-in- 
Residence program offered through Folk Artists in the Schools. See 
description of this program below. 



FOUO0RIST IN RESIDHCE PROGRAMS 



ISiese programs eiqplore folk traditxOTS of students^ their families and 
oomiinities. Students will gather family histories and traditions and 
. V wiion f- oGanunity traditions^ under the supervision of folklorist 
Diane Sidener. riaM sessions will be used to fosto an understanding 
of folklore ais an isfortant ocnponent of our lifetime learning^ and as 
a significant a ap er:*' of personal and group identity. Class sessions 
%nll be supplemented by out of class assignments^ field trips and/o r 
short term projects focussing on traditions in tte students' immediate 
environnents. 

Itesidencies will be tailored to fit the curriculum needs of 
individual classes. They can be adjusted to students capabili ties from 
the elesentary through senior high years. 

Ptee: $50. 
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PoUclife All Around Us 

Rficomnnended Age: Eleirientary 

Five in-class lessons examine the ideas of tradition, foUclife, and 
folk group by looking at traditions in which students participate as 
members of various folk groups. Students experience family traditions, 
community traditions, student traditions and holiday traditions, all of 
which are part of their expressive culture. This program examines the 
inportcince of these traditions of everyday life, and shews them as a 
significant part of our lifelong education. As such, they are worthy 
of respect, as are the traditions of others. 

In class lessons will include discussion of family stories and 
jokes, special family objects, holiday customs and foods, and students' 
games and lore (sayings, songs cind jokes). Projects can be either 
displayed on a bulletin board or collected into a booklet that can be 
taken home. 

Optioned, additions: 

1. A visit by a comnunity artist will provide a demonstration of a 
particular tradition, cuid will as well provide an opportunity for 
students to discuss how he or she ] .rned to do what they do and from 
whom they learned it. 

2. Instead of an outside visitor, students could plan their own folk 
festival, using material discovered and collected during the course of 
the residency. The festival would provide an ofiportunity for students 
to perform or demonstrate their own cultural or family traditions, 
whether jumi>-rope rhymes, holiday or ethnic foods (with parental 
involvement for this), or a special family object about which they c^in 
t<^lk. 

3. A field trip can be arranged to supplement topics studied in the 
classroom. Cne possibility would be to visit the Ukrainiem Heritage 
Studies Center, for a workshop on a traditional craft of the Ukrainiiin 
community. See description above, under worlcshop programs. Please 
note: there is cin additional fee for programs with the Ulcrainian 
Heritage Studies Center. 



Folklore and Polk Culture in Multi-Cultural Ri'i'iadelphia 

Reconmended Age: Junior-Senior High 

Appropriate for: Social Studies, History, Sociology, 

EnglishA^riting 

A series of five lessons excimine the cheuiging of a cenmunity over time. 
Students will be tradned in worlcing with informants and assigned to 
collect aui oral history from an older family mernber or neighbor. Where 
appropriate, these oral histories Ccui be used to map out the earlier 
history of a particular neighborhood or comtnunity. 

A guest visit with a conmunity artist will be used as "training" 
for oral history interviews. Students will watch beginning stages of 
the interview, and formulate questions of their own to ask the visitor. 



FOLK ARxiSTS IN THE SCHOOLS 




PROGRAM AND FACILITIES QUESTIONAIRE, PALL 1986 



The Follhiie Cei iier 
Ir'.ternational How:,e 
3'^Ql Cl'iestTvit Street 
Fl^ladelphia Fa i d FT 
( 215 ) 387-5125 



School Contact 

Atldrcss Title 



Phono Date 

If you will NOT be participating in this years' programs, please tell 
us why . 



Program Infomation 

1. Program preferences (choose ONE program, and one alternate, 
choices total); 



ASSEMBLY AND HCRKSEDP PROGRAMS 




Afro-American Musical Traditions From the Piedmont Area 

Afro-American Vaudeville Traditions 

Af ro-Caribboan Calypso 

Eastern and Soutliern Euroix?an Music 

Irish Music and Dance Traditions 

Italian Music and Dance Traditions 

Puerto Rican Boii\l>;i and Plena Traditions 



WORKSHOP PROCa^AMS 

Afro-American Piano Music Stylos of the 20th Century 

!6Tiong Textile Design 

Italian Foodway s 

Jewish Calligraphy and Dc'sicjn 

Polish Paper Cutting 

Puerto Rican Cuatro 

Ukrainian Traditions 

POI^LORigr IN RESIDENCE PKX3WMS 
Folklife All Around Us 

Folklore and Folk Culture in Multi-Cultural Philadelphia 
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We will be scheduling programs from November 3, 1986 through 
Docxaiter 19, and from January 12, 1987 through. March 13. Please 
provide us wi.th throe possible program dates within tliese parameters. 



2. Preferred dates 
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3. Classes involv-xl 

(List each teacher, 

grade & subject) 

4. Total number of students in program 

5. Possible dates for 45 minute meeting with FAIS Coordinator and all 
teachers involved in program (please suggest three dates at least two 
weeks before your first preferred program date) 



School facilities (Please answer this section only if you have 
requested an assembly program. ) 

6. Auditorium Yes No (If no, please describe possible spaces for 

this program on the back of this sheet.) 

7. Please check if your auditorium has; 

wooden stage floor 

working slide projector & screen 

grounded (three way) outlets 

performers' dressing roaii 

piano (give date of last tuning) 

8. Does your school have a video player? ^Yes ^No 

What format? VHS Beta 3/4 inch Otlier 



We request that you provide the following for clII programs: 

*Ice water backstage during assembly performances 

*Refreshmsnts or lunch for performers and FAIS staff between programs 
*Program supplies such as scissors and glue, where appropriate 
*Program fee two weeks in advance of program 

*For assemblies, 4-6 students 1 hour before program and for 45 min. 
after program, to help with load in/load out of sound equipment. 

Please ocnplete this form cis soon cis possible to cLssure your choices of 
programs and dates. Return to: 

FbUc Artists in the Schools 
Fblklife Center 
Interna ticnal House 
3701 Chestnut St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 




T he Artist-in-the-Schools Pro- 
gram featured five folk art- 
ists who worked in four War- 
ren County elementary schools. The 
folk artists involved in this AIS pro- 
gram included a broommaker, doll- 
maker, musician (fiddler), quilter, 
and storyteller. The focus of the 
1980-81 program was to give as many 
students as possible personal contact 
and experience with an accomplished 
folk artist living and working in War- 
ren County. 

One important part of the program 
was the outstanding contribution 
made by Virginia Murphy of the 
Warren County School Board office. 
Mrs. Murphy, who supervises ele- 
mentary education, worked closely 
with the school principals and the 
program coordinator to insure that 
the FAIS program was a significant 
part of the overall school program. In 
addition, the Shakertown AIS Work- 
shop in August, 1980, proved invalu- 
able in preparing the in-schooI coor- 
dinators to work with the program in 
Warren County. 

There were four school sites select- 
ed for the 1980-81 program. The site 
selection was based on schools which 
had not previously participated in the 
AIS program. The sites selected were 
C'umberland Trace. North Warren, 
Oakland, and Rockfield elementary 
sctu)i)ls. During the early summer, 
the AIS program coordinator met 
with the school principals and 
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STORYTELLING 




T ht'lr)ui hrt'fman is ntjtivc o\ 
Wirrt'n County. Sht' env 
plovv ht*r lovt* of storytelling 
m her job us chiLlren's librarian at the 
bowling Careen I’ublic Library 
TZ Or. Camilla Ci>ll ms is a trained 
^ ti»lklorist who currently teaches m the 
Fc»IUore ne[)artment at Western Ken- 
tucky L'nuersity. As a ntitural sti>ry- 
teller, Dr C ollins was able to com- 
hine her academic training with her 
teaching skills to prc'Vide an exciting 
classroom experience \or teachers and 
stucients 

The stcu vlt'limg progrtim look 
place m tfie Mxtfi grade and cc>nsisted 
ot the tollow ing 
hall Semester 

--Provide a VNc*rkmg classroom 
rekitionship with ,\ traditional 
slor\ tc’ller 

-Acc|uaint students and teachers 
witfi (heir local history employ- 
ing the oral [>ersonal history 
Q tcermat 
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-Utilize slide presentations to 
develop an understanding of 
place in the local history lor- 
mat. 

-Develop an understanding for 
the storyteller as the bearer ot 
Cc>mmunity history. 

Spring Semester 

--Provide a working classrc'iom 
relationship wuth a trained 
folklorist to teach and develop 
the art ot storytelling. 

--Provide a framework for each 
student to develop their lan- 
guage and communication 
skills. 

— Acc.juaint students and teacheis 
with the torms ot verbal narra- 
tive including the anecdote, 
jc^ke, legend, and p>ersonal ex- 
perience story. 

-Teach stucients and teachers 
how stories are learned and 
communicated and give each 
student an understanding of 
how people communicate. 

--Provide a hands on shared 
class room storytelling ex- 
periences. 

-Develop an a[>preciation for 
the written story by providing 
written story assignments. 

Peac her I'Aaluations: 

I he following are representative 
comments by sixth grade teachers at 



Cumberland Trace, North Warren. 
Oakland, and Rockfield elementary 
schools; 

-A variety of techniques were 
employed w;th students shar- 
ing their stories with each tech- 
nique Students were able to 
identify stories by type, 
morale, and other devices at 
the end of the week. (Spring 
semester) 

-Students strengthened their i- 
magination. speaking skills, 
and listening skills. (Fall semes- 



ter) 
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YEAR-END WRAP-UP: 
FOLK ARTS FESTIVAL 



D uring the last week ot the 
school year. May 25-28, the 
AIS program sponsored a 
one-day ti>lk arts testival designed to 
reach those students who did not par- 
ticipate in the AIS program during 
the year These one-day festivals re- 
turned tour ot the folk artists to the 
schools m addition to adding two 
guest artists to the week-long pro- 
gram. 

The testival tot used on those grade 
levels in the tour AIS schools which 
did not have an AIS residency. Dur- 
ing the one-day residencies, there 
were seven artists working tor one- 
day at Cumberland Trace. North 
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Warren, Oakland, and Rockfield ele- 



mentary schools: 

Artist Art Grade 

Cam Collins Storytelling 1 

Voyne Oump Folk Music 3 

limmy Owens 

Maude Chapman Broommaking 5* 

lim Johnson la/z 8 

lulie Singer W'eavmg Library 



‘Students made individual cake 
testers witli the extra end-pieces left- 
over from llu* broomrnaking pro- 
gram Mautle Chapman traditionally 
makes take testers anti tither items 
trom tiu' luoom torn left-overs. 



PROBLEM AREAS 



S ome of the minor problems 
during the artists residencies 
pinpoint areas for restructur- 
ing the program during the second 
year of the AIS residencies. While 
these problems should be highlighted, 
they should not detract from the 
overall success of the program this 
year. 

The problem areas include the follow- 
ing: 

1) Submitting the program evalua- 
tion forms to the individual teach- 
ers during the last two weeks of 
school. Seveial of the teachers did 
not fill out the forms 
Solution: Submit the program 
evaluations to the teachers on the 
last day of the artist's residency 
and set a date when they will be 
picked up from the teachers. This 
will also enable the program coor- 
dinator to correct problems before 
the artist moves onto the next 
school site. 

2) The program coordinator's aller- 
gy to broom corn and her inabili- 
ty to remain in the classroom 
during the artists residency to 
monittir any problems. 

Solution: Work more closely with 
the artist to evaluate the daily 
needs in the classroom. Make 
daily spot -checks on the progress 
of the broommaking program, 
There were a couple of situations 
in the largest school where the art- 
ist ran out ot supplies during one 
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Addendum #3 

Sample Curriculum Materials from FAIE Prujecte 

Xhiny who have been involved in folk-arts in-edueation program 
niing have raised eoneerns about the limited number of available 
eurrieulum materials, (mrrieular materials have been needed to help 
tie the traditional information presented through folk arts demonstra- 
tions and performanees not only to already existing textbook informa- 
tion but also to teaehing objectives. Neither the individual classroom 
teachers nor the folklorists directly involved in projects have had the 
time, money, or speeiali/ed expertise neecssarv’ to develop materials 
that could be used by classroom teachers and students. Even when 
materials have been developed, they have been produced in limited 
numbers or for very restricted purposes. Fortunately, this need has 
begun to be addressed by several individual projects, and the selection 
of excerpted material here provides an indication of thisgrowingbody 
of information. 

By far the most ambitious eurrieulum development project related 
to folk arts to date has been that of the North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction. Over a two-year period, a massive project was 
undertaken to develop a statewide competency-based curriculum in 
arts education. The resulting publication, “Teacher Handbook: Arts 
Education, (Irades K- 12. “provides recommended goals and objectives 
and suggested measures for five areas of the arts: dance, folk arts, 
music, theater arts, and visual arts. 

Another ambitious curriculum-materials project is that developed 
by a group of Indiana folklorists and sponsored by the Indiana 
Historical Society and the Indiana Historical Bureau. State of Indiana. 
A report from its project coordinator is included in chapter two and m 
excerpt is reprinted here. 

( )ther significant curriculum materials that have grown ( )ut of FAIS 
FAIE projects include some of what is excerpted here. Each excerpt has 
been selected to show the range of approaches that developers of 
curriculum materials are taking. 

EXCERPTS: 

;i. “Folk Arts” (from “Teacher Handbook: Arts Education. (Iradcs 
K 12." North Carolina Department of Publie Instruction, Raleigh. 
North Carolina. l‘bS5). Excerpt reprinted with permission of the 
North ('-arolina Department of Publie Instruetion. 

b. Betty . I. Belanus. ed.. "Folklore in the ('dassroom." Indiana 
Historical Bureau. Indianapolis. Indiana. DbS.*i. Excerpt reprinted 
with permission from the Indiana Historical Bureau. 
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c. Stephen T. Poyser :md Tiii:i Hiieuvahis, “liitroduetioii to Arkansas 
Folklore: A Teaeher-Student (luide. " Arkansas Arts (k)uneil, Little 
Roek, Arkansas. 19St). Ivxeerpt reprinted with permission from Folk 
Arts I’rojirani. Arkansas Arts (k)imeil. 

d. 'Tennessee Traditions: Musie and Danee (A Teaeher’s (luide),’’ 
Country Musie Foundation, Nashville, Tennessee, l‘)S5. Fxeerpts 
reprinted with the permission of the Country ,\lusie Foundation, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

e. Diane F. Sidener, .lohn Reynolds, and Franeesea .MeLean, “Folk 
Artists in the Sehools: A (luide to the Teaehinji of Traditional Arts 
and Culture,” R)S(). Fxeerpt reprinted vvith permission from The 
Folklife Center, International House, Rhiladelphia, Pennsylvania. 

t. David Taylor, “Duval County Folklife Projirani: A (luide for Fourth 
(Irade Teaehers, ” Duval County Puhlie Sehools, .laeksonville, 
Florida, l‘)S,S. Fxeerpts reprinted with author’s permission. 

ti. “View from Staten Island,” written by students of P.S. 2,V P S. ,V>, 
P.S. ,TS and the Staten Island Aeademy, and edited by Naney 
(Iroee, lbS(); and “(leneration to (leneration: The Staten Island 
Folk Artists in the Sehools Projeet, " written by students of P.S. 2d 
and the Staten Island Aeademy, and edited by Naney (Iroee, lbS5. 
Reprinted by permission from the Staten Island Couneil on the 
Arts. For further information on their projirams, eontaet Staten 
Island Couneil on the Arts. 
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Teacher Handbook: Arte Education^ (irades K-12 



Folk Arts 



l*urpoiie and Overview 



The inclusion of folk arts in the public 
school curriculuni is a new thrust for the 
state of North (kirolina. Wlien first intro- 
duced as a proj^rain, the term folk arts 
adequately expressed the proj^ram's major 
eoneerns. Yet current practice amonji 
folklorists promotes the use of the term 
folklife rather than folk arts. Folklife refers 
to the traditioi'ial ways by which a eom- 
nuinity expresses its shared way of life. It 
encompasses a variety of cultural expres- 
sions ineludiii)^ traditional niiisie, dance, 
visual arts, crafts, rituals, architecture, 
foodways, customary work practices, and 
oral literature such as storytellinj^, le)^- 
ends, and oral histori ,s. lienee this docu- 
ment will reflect current practice and use 
the term folklife, with its broader implica- 
tion, and also refers speeitu.'ally to tradi- 
tional performinji and visual arts as folk 
arts. 



The traditional arts are the first arts that 
we encounter. We bej^iii to appreciate and 
participate in folk arts as family and eom- 
munity members because e\ ery j^roup 
bound toj^ether by eommon interests and 
purpose, whether educated or unedu- 
cated, rural or urban, possesses a body of 
traditions which may be called its “lore.” 
The major objective of the folk arts eurrie- 
ulum is two fold. First, it attempts to help 
students identify and diseo\er their fami 



lies and or region's rich cultural heritage, 
thus j^ivinji them a new awareness of and 
appreciation for their personal and com- 
munity’s traditions. Second, by exploring 
the lore from the broad span of historx’and 
from \aried cultures and ethnic j^roups, 
students develop an empathy for another's 
situations. 

Family folklore such as stories, expres- 
sions, and traditions that characterize 
family life and children's folklife such as 
neij^hborhood and backyard jiames, tan 
tasy play, riddles, jokes, dances, etc., that 
characterize children’s play are two folk- 
life j^enres that younti children briiiji into 
classroom situations with them. These two 
j^enres become the foundation on which 
students bej^in a sequential folklife pro 
j^rani of progression that builds on an ever 
widening spiral of skills and concepts. 

ritimately, folk arts education provides 
students with the necessarx’ vehicles to 
become immersed in the entire folk 
pri)cess. The folk process is the method by 
which members of a folk j^rovip learn and 
pass on traditions, customs, beliefs, and 
ways of doinji thinj^s. Becoming involved 
in this process of obserxin^, talking, and 
listeninj^, students appreciate their roots 
and, thus, everyone's heritatie and culture 
is enhanced. 
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C'ourNC of Study 



K-S 

(leneral Folk Arts 



9-12 

Introduction to Folklifc 
The folk arts curriculum: 

— is dcsijincd for statewide use. 

—is not correlated with any textbook and docs not restrict the use of 
;iny relevant textbook or projiram materiiils. 

— eneourajies the development of :i series of offerinjis suittible to 
varied student abilities. 



— provides for flexibility in loetd eurrieulum development. 

Thou^ih the folk arts eurrieulum is not a part of the state-funded basic 
education program, many school districts do offer such a pro^Jram as 
well !is electives appropriate for this instructional area. Such electives 
may include: Oral Traditions, Performance, and Folk Art; Material 
(ailture; ('ustom. Belief, and Ritual: Religious and Secular Festival and 
Drama. 



Grades K-2 

Major Emphanes 



The use of folk arts at the K-.1 level 
enhances children's natural curiosity and 
enthusiasm to know about their culture 
and heritage*. Kinphasis is placed on folk 
arts activities that directly involve children 
and that arc based on the interests and 
knowledge* that the children bring to class. 
Specifically, family folklore such as the 
stories, expressions, traditions, and crafts 
that characterize family life and children’s 
folklifc such as neighborhood and back- 
yard games and dances, fantasy play, rid- 
dles, jokes, songs, etc., that characterize 
children's play; should provide the foun- 
dation for all activities. Kxploratorv' activi- 
ties drawn from these two genres should 
spark children's curiosity about their cul- 
ture and the culture of their peers. 

Much of the work done in kindergarten 
and first grade is related to helping chil- 
dren interact in a socially productive way 
with peers; therefore, stress should be 
placed on getting children to share infor 
mation about their family lore with 
classmates. 

1 )uring this time, the creative, cognitive, 
and aesthetic processes are approached in 
folk arts through various avenues. A para 
mount instructional goal at this level is 



helping children become cognizant of the 
folk process that surrounds all of us. Quite 
simply, the folk process is vigorously 
involving them in activities that stimulate 
an interest in their own culture and that of 
others. Children begin to identify those 
traditions, customs, beliefs, and ways of 
doing things that are acquired through 
obserx’ation, discussion, and listening. In 
other words, they become immersed in 
the folk process. 

Because folk arts in the public schools is 
a community-based program that makes 
extensive use of family and community 
resources, it is important that the children 
begin to acquire basic field work skills. The 
use of tape recorders or cassette recorders 
is introduced as aids to recording tradi- 
tions and customs from older members of 
their families. By third grade, children 
should be able to summarize data col- 
lected on media equipment and give sim- 
ple bibliographic information about the 
collected data. 

In all the folk arts experiences, children 
are helped to become aware of the ele- 
ments of culture and those elements' 
imp('rtanee as a link to their heritage. 
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(>radc K Outline 

1. Develop :i positive attitude toward her his own culture. 

1.1 Partieipate willinj^ly in el.assrooni {ieti\ities and discussions 
ai)out the family. 

1.2 Develop a sense of family pride and intejiirity. 

2. Develop a positive attitude toward the culture of others. 

2. 1 Show tolerance of others and reeoj^nize their work. 

2. Developa positive attitude toward folkartsasa human e.xperienee. 

2. 1 rnderstand that different families have different lore, such as 
customs, crafts, ways of doinjii thinjis, etc. 

4. De\elop a positive attitude toward folk arts as an art form. 

4. 1 I'liderstand that folk art is created by indi\ iduals either work 
iiijii toji^ether or independently. 

5. See her himself as a part of many j^roups: the family, the relitiious 
orjianization or ehureh, and a wide ran^e of ethnic, re>iional, 
national, and t^lobal eommunities. 

5. 1 Identify immediate family members. 

(>. Identity with and or aeknowledjiie the intluenee of a \ariet\’ of 
yroups. 

f). 1 Reeojinize the importance of sharinji family narratives, souses, 
rhymes, etc. in classroom discussions. 

7. Developa sense of time and eiironolojiy with rej^ard to the stability 
and ehanjie of culture. 

7.1 rnderstand the difference between information and knowl 
edjie aecpiired from people \ersus information and knowl 
eiljie learned from books. T\', and or formal instnietion. 

S. Aeipiire a body of knowlediie about North ( larolina and or I rnted 
States folklife. 

cS. 1 He aware of social eustomsassoeiateil with an e.xtendeil tiroiip 
to which one belongs. 

‘b Select and use appropriate materials and media eciuipment to 
tiaiii intormation about her his heritajie and the heritai;e of 
otliers. 

‘b 1 .Show an interest in books and materials about heritage and 
traditions. 

1 n. Aeaiuire skills necessary to record, interpret, and report oral eus 
toms aiul traditions. 

10.1 I'ollow oral directions. i r> • 
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Arts Education 
Folk Arts 

Grade Level: K Skills/ Subject Area: Folk Arts 

COMPETENCY GOAL 1 : The learner will develop a positive attitude 
toward her/his culture. 



Objectives 


Measures 


1 .1 Participate willingly in 
classroom activities and 
discussions about family 
life. 


1 .1 .1 Share with the class a 
favorite nursery rhyme 
learned from a family 
member. 


1 .2 Develop a sense of family 
pride and integrity. 


1 .2.1 Draw a picture or talk 
about a family holiday 
celebration s/he enjoys. 


Arts Education 
Folk Arts 


Grade Level: K 


Skills/ Subject Area: Folk Arts 


COMPETENCY GOAL 2; The learner will develop a positive attitude 
toward the culture of others. 


Objectives 


Measures 


2.1 Show tolerance of others 
and recognize their work. 


2.1 .1 Share with the class a 
favorite nursery rhyme, 
song, or jump rope verse 
learned from peers. 


Arts Education 
Folk Arts 


Grade Level: K 


Skills/Subject Area: Folk Arts 


COMPETENCY GOAL 3: The learner will develop a positive attitude 
■ toward folk arts as a human experience. 


Objectives 


Measures 


3.1 Understand that different 
families have different lore, 
such as customs, crafts, 
and ways of doing things. 


3.1.1 Listen to the lore of 
classmates such as a 
nursery rhyme, family 
song, or jump rope verse. 
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Arts Education 
Folk Arts 



Grade Level: K 



Skills/Subject Area: Folk Arts 



COMPETENCY GOAL 4: The learner will develop a positive attitude 
toward folk art as an art form. 



Objectives 

4.1 Understand that folk art is 
created by individuals 
either working together or 
independently. 



Measures 

4.1.1 When giving pictures of 
five traditional artifacts 
from the child’s culture, 
discuss their use or 
purpose. 



Arts Education 
Foik Arts 



Grade Level: K 



Skills/Subject Area: Folk Arts 



COMPETENCY GOAL 5: The learner will begin to see her/himself 
as a part of many groups: the family, the religious organization or 
church, and a wide range of ethnic, regional, national and qlobal 
communities. 




Objectives 

5.1 Identify immediate family 
members. 



Measures 

5.1.1 Draw a picture of the 
family group. 

5.1 .2 Correctly identify family 
members by name and 
title. 

5.1 .3 Bring pictures from home 
or draw pictures from 
memory of parents, 
grandparents, family 
home, or treasured toys 
given to child by an older 
family member. 

5.1 .4 Recite jump rope verse, 
counting songs, or 
rhymes taught to child by 
family member. 
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Arts Education 
Folk Arts 

Grade Level: K Skills/Subject Area: Folk Arts 

COMPETENCY GOAL 6: The learner will begin to identify with 
and/or acknowledge the influence of a variety of groups. 



Objectives 

6.1 Recognize the importance 
of sharing her/his family 
narratives, songs, or 
rhymes in classroom 
discussions. 



Measures 

6.1 .1 Recall stories, rhymes, or 
dances that child has 
learned from one or more 
members of her/his 
family. 
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Arts Education 
Foik Arts 

Grade Level: K Skills/Subject Area: Folk Arts 

COMPETENCY GOAL 7: The learner will develop a sense of time 
and chronology with regard to the stability and change of culture. 



Objectives 

7.1 Understand the difference 
between information and 
knowledge acquired from 
people versus information 
and knowledge learned 
from books, TV, and/or 
formal instruction. 



Measures 

7.1 .1 After discussion by the 
teacher and examples of 
ii .ormation that we learn 
only in the family unit, i.e., 
significance of family 
name, a favorite recipe, 
how to play a game or 
sing a special song and 
information we learn from 
formal instruction and 
from TV, give an example 
of information that s/he 
has learned from family 
versus an example of 
similar information that 
s/he learned from TV or 
books. 

7.1 .2 When given a series of 
five pictures, identify ver- 
bally examples of types 
of information s/he 
acquires from TV, and 
kinds of information that 
only her/his family can 
teach her/him. 






Arts Education 
Folk Arts 



Grade Level: K 


Skills/Subject Area: Folk Arts 


Objectives 


Measures 


8.1 Demonstrate an under- 
standing of orally trans- 
mitted lore: 

a. family traditions 

b. superstition 

c. original stories 


8.1.1 Dictate or draw a picture 
of a story told to her/him 
by a family membei'. 


8.2 Demonstrate an under- 
standing of a social custom 
associated with her/his 
family. 


8.2.1 Recite or draw a picture 
of a favorite family holi- 
day celebration. 


Arts Education 
Folk Arts 


Grade Level: K 


Skills/ Subject Area: Folk Arts 


COMPETENCY GOAL 9: The learner will select and use materials 
and media equipment appropriate to gain information about her/his 
heritage and the heritage of others. 


Objectives 


Measures 



9.1 Show an interest in books 
and materials about heri- 
tage and tradition. 



9.1 .1 Recite a short story about 
a local or national folk 
hero that has been read 
or told to her/him. 



9.1 .2 Identify source of tale, 
dance, or rhyme that s he 
learned from a family 
member. 
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Arts Education 
Folk Arts 

Grade Level: K Ski I Is /Subject Area: Folk Arts 

COMPETENCY GOAL 10: The learner will acquire skills necessary 
to record, interpret, and report oral customs and traditions. 



Objectives 

10.1 Follow oral directions. 



Measures 

1 0.1 .1 Demonstrate memory 
of a ballad or tale to 
teacher’s satisfaction. 



Grade 1 Outline 

1. Develop a positixe attitude toward her his eiilture. 

1.1 I’artieipate williiijily in elassroom aetivities and diseiissioiis 
about t'amily and eoiniminity lore. 

1 .2 Develop a sense of personal pride and integrity about family 
and eonimunity lore. 

1 .2 lx.xhibit eonfideiiee throuj^h uninhibited personal imolve 
inent. 

2. Develop a positive attitude toward the eulture of others. 

2. 1 Show toleranee of peers and reeo^ni/e their work. 

2.2 Work well with others. 

.1. Developa positive attitude toward folkart asa human e.\perienee. 

2.1 I’nderstand that different people have different lore sueh as 
eustoms, erafts, and ways of doinj^ thinj^s. 

2.2 I'nderstand that an individual's and or j^roup’s lore is a prod 
net of their heritaj^e. 

1. Develop a positive attitude toward folk art as an art form. 

4.1 rnderst.and that folk art is ereated by individuals either work 
in>i together or imlependently to produee a desired effeet. 

5. See her himself as a p.art of many groups: the family, the relit^ious 

or«ani/ation or ehureh. and a wide ranj^e of ethnie. reyional. 

national, and tilobal eoinmunities. 

1 Identify tiroiip. other than family unit, that s he belont^s to. 

(). klentify with and or aeknovviedjiie the intiuenee of a v.iriety ot 

groups. 

f). I KeeoAni/e the importanee of her his eontributions of sonys, 
danees. erafts. rhymes, ete.. learned from a 6roup to elass 
room diseussions. 
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7. Develop a sense of time and elironoloj^y with rej^ard to the stability 
and ehani^e of eulture. 

7.1 Demonstrate an understanding of time sequenee. 

S. Aequire a body of knowledge about North (ktrolina and or I'nited 
States folklife. 

S. i Me aware of soeial eustomsassoeiated with an extended Jiroup 
to whieh one belongs. 

Seleet and use appropriate materials and media equipment to 
j^ain information about her his heritaj^e and the heritaf^e of 
others. 

‘>.1 Show an interest in books and materials about her his heri- 
tajje and the heritaj^e of others. 

10. Aequire skills neeessary to reeord, interpret, and report oral eus- 
toms and traditions. 

10.1 Follow oral direetions. 



O 
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(iradc 2 Outline 



1 . Develop a positive attitude toward her his eulture. 

1.1 Fxhibit eonfidenee in her his personal eontributions to the 
elass. 

1.2 Display independenee. 

2. Develop a positive attitude toward the eulture of others. 

2. 1 Work well with others. 

2.2 Show toleranee of others' folk trailitions. 



Develop a positive attitude toward folk arts as a human experieiiee. 

1 I'nderstand that an iiulividual's and or t^roup's lore refleets 
their heritajje. 

,A2 I'nderstand that an individual's and orjiroup's lore is a valid 
way of eommunieation. 

1. Develop a positive attitiule toward folk arts as an art form. 

4.1 I’liderstand that folk art is created by individuals either work 
inti totiether or independently to produee a desired effect. 

4.2 I'nderstand that folk art can be utilitarian or aesthetic. 



.S, See her himself as a part of many tiroups: the family, the relitiious 
ortiani/ation or ehureb, aiul a wiile rantie of ethnic, rctiional, 
national, and global communities. 



5.2 



Distintiuish between traditional and nontrailitional. 
I'nderstand the meaninji of tiroups— primary and cxteiuled. 
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(). Identify with and or acknowledge the influence of a variety of 
groups. 

6. 1 Tiiderstand the concept of folk 6mup and folk culture. 

6.2 Recognize the importance of her his contributions from a 
folk group to which s he belongs to a classroom discussion 
(c.g., narratives, songs, dances, rhymes, crafts). 

7. Develop a sense of time and chronology with regard to the stability 
and change of culture which is the folk process. 

7.1 Demonstrate a chronological understanding of her his 
immediate ancestors. 

7.2 (irow in the capacity to understand the sequence ot folk 
traditions— the relationship of things in the past to the pres- 
ent and future. 



(iradc 3 Outiiiic 

1. Develop a positive attitude toward her his culture. 

1.1 F..\hibit eonfidenee in her his personal eontributions to the 
class. 

1.2 Display independence. 

2. Develop a positive attitude toward the culture of others. 

2. 1 Work well with others. 

2.2 Show tolerance of others' folk traditions. 

,V Develop a positi\e attitude toward folkartsasa human e.xperieiiee. 

,V1 rnderstaiul that an iiulividiiars and or group’s lore reflects 
their heritage. 

,V2 rnderstaiul that an indi\ idual's and or group's lore is a valid 
way of eommunieation. 

4. De\elop a positive attitude toward folk arts as an art form. 

4. 1 rnderstaiul that folk art is created by individuals either work 
iiig together or independently to produce a desired effect. 

4 2 I'lulerstaiul that folk art can lie utilitarian or aesthetic. 

See her himself as a part of many groups: the family, the religious 
organization or ehureh, and a wide range of ethnic, regional, 
national, and global communities. 

,>. I Distinguish between traditional and nontraditional. 

,>.2 I'nderstand the meaning of groups— primary and e.xtended. 
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(). Identify with :md or neknowledtie the influenee of a variety of 
groups. 

6. 1 Tiiderstand the eoneept of folk j^roiip and folk eiilture. 

f).2 Keeojinize the iniportanee of her his eontrilnitions from a 
folk 6roup to whieh s he belongs to a elassroom diseussion 
(e.ji., narratives, son^s, danees, rhymes, erafts). 

7. Develop a sense of time and ehronolo^y with regard to the stability 
and ehanj^e of eultiire whieh is the folk proeess. 

7.1 Demonstrate a ehronolo^ieal understandinti of her his 
immediate aneestors. 

7.2 (Irow in the eapaeity to understand the seqiienee of folk 
traditions — the relationship of things in the past to the pres- 
ent and future. 

S. Aeqiiire a body of knowled'^e about North (Carolina and or Tnited 
States folklife. 

S. 1 be aware of the two folklife arenas, the publie and the private, 
and relate these two distinetioiis to a variety of folklife genres 
sueh as performing folk arts, family folklife, material oulture, 
ete. 

b. Seleet and use appropriate materials and media equipment to 
j^ain information about her his heritaj^e and the heritaj^e of 
others. 

10. Aequire skills neeessary to reeord, interpret, and report oral eiis 
toms and traditions. 

10.1 I'ollow oral and written instruetions. 
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Grades 4-6 

Majw EmphaneH 



The sciiueiitial study of folk arts at this 
level should eoiitiiuie to build on and 
refine the student’s knowledge about folk- 
life which focuses on their culture, heri- 
tage, and traditional art. Since the stu- 
dent’s ability to work independently is 
becoming progressively better at this 
time, the choice of activities and resources 
should reflect more independent involve- 
ment. lienee, opportunities should be 
available for students to more fully utilize 
eommunity resources such as informants, 
artifacts, etc. available for an ever- 
e.\panding array of folklife genres. In addi- 
tion, students begin to master increas- 
ingly more eomple.\ fieldwork techniques 
and tools. Folklife research books are 
introduced at this level. 

In contrast to the K 3 years where 
importance is placed on sparking the 
interest of students in their own heritage 



and culture, the emphasis of h)lklife at the 
4-6 level is on broadening the student’s 
horizons about cultures other than their 
own. (h)nsequently, the fourth grade 
emphasizes folklore from North (ktrolina 
and the southeastern United Suues. The 
fifth grade emphasizes folklore from the 
United States, Canada, and Latin Amer- 
ica. while the si.\th grade’s emphasis is on 
Kuropean folklore. 

At this level, the aesthetic awareness is 
heightened with more e.\posure to folklife 
through a wealth of literature. Students 
should be encouraged to read about other 
cultures’ traditional dances, crafts, lore, 
and music. 

The ability to sort out, understand, and 
convey customs and traditions from one’s 
own heritage as well as the heritage of 
others is nurtured. 



X “t I 
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Grade 4 Outline: North (^rolina Folklife 

1. Develop positive attitudes toward her his eulture. 

1.1 Show independent behavior 

1 .2 Be aware of eapabilities and limitations. 

1 .3 Respond freely to her/his thoughts, feelings, and ideas about 
her/his heritage. 

2. Develop positive attitudes toward the eulture of others. 

2.1 Realize that all persons are unique. 

2.2 Reeognize individual differenees in family and eommimity 
lore that emphasize individuals' uniqueness. 

3. Develop;! positive attitude toward folk art as a human e.xperienee. 

3.1 Tiiderstand that an individual's and or group’s lore is a valid 
way of eommunieating. 

3.2 I'nderstand that an individual's and or group’s lore ean be 
influeneed by the lore of another individual and or group. 

,1.3 I'nderstand that eultural, historieal, and or geographieal 
ehanges ean influenee a group’s lore. 

3.4 I'nderstand that an individual and or group’s folklife is a 
refleetion of eultural heritage. 

3.5 rnderstand folklife genres in their historieal perspeetive. 

3.6 Comprehend the universality of folklife. 

4. De\'elop a positive attitude toward folk art as an art form. 

4.1 rnderstand folk art as a ereative art form. 

4.2 I'nderstand folk art as a ereative art form with many different 
forms and styles. 

4.3 rnderstand that eontemporary art has its foundation in folk 
art. 

4.4 rnderstand folklife as :i ereative vehiele for eultural 
e.\pression. 

4.5 Develop eonfidenee in her his own :iesthetie judgment :ibout 
folklife genres. 

5. See her himself as :i part of m;iny groups; the hiinily. the religious 

org:miZ!ition or ehureh. and :i wide ninge of ethnie. iegion:il. 

n:ition:il. :md intermitional folklife. 

5.1 ,\ppreei:ite the diversity of eommimity. region:il. mitional. 
and intern:ition;il folklife. 

5.2 Demonstnite :m appre,ei;ition for :i \;iriety <if ethnie folk 
cultures. 

5.3 Identify the simikirities and differenees in the tnmsfer of 
Kuropean. Afrie:m. and Katin Amerie:m folklife to the people 
of North Carolina and the entire I'nited States. 



6. Identify with and or acknowledge the influenee of a variety of 

groups. 

6.1 Understand the impact of occupational groups on her/his 
heritage. 

6.2 Understand the significance of various ethnic groups on her/ 
his heritage and demonstrate knowledge about the folklite 
associated with these ethnic groups. 

6.2 Indicate an understanding of folklife genres from targeted 
regions of North Carolina. 

6.4 Understand the significance of ft)lklife genres from targeted 
regions of Xt)rth C'arolina on her his heritage and/or heritage 
of her his eommunity. 



7. Develop a sense of time and chronology with regard to the stability 
and change of culture. 

7.1 Relate her his roots to eommunity, regit)iial, national, 
and or international folklife. 

7.2 (Irow in the capacity to understand the sequence of folk 
traditit)iis which is the relationship of things and people in the 
past to the present and future. 

7 .2 Appreciate the influenee of ideas and inventions in changing 
folklife genres in major regions of North (Carolina. 

7.4 Understand the influenee of major events in histor\' ()ii the 
creation of ethnic folklife in targeted regions t)f North 
('arolina. 

iS. ,\ec|uire a body of knowledge about North (Carolina and or I nited 
States folklife. 

S. I Keeognize the types of folklife assoeiated with the three major 
regions of North Carolina. 

5.2 Cite e.xamples of the fi\e major types of folk music tound in 
North ('arolina. 

6. Select and use appropriate materials and media equipment to 
gain information about her his heritage and the heritage of 
others. 

6.1 Use speeiiili/ed single \()hiine referenee books as seeondary 
resourees in preparation for field research. 

10. Acquire skills necessary to reeord. interpret, and report oral eus 
toms and tmditions. 

10. 1 Develop evalu!iti\e teehniques. 

i t r> 
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Grade S Outitnet Tnited States, C'anadian, 
and Latin American Folklitc 

1 . Develop a positive attitude toward her his own eulture 

1.1 Respond freely to her his thoughts, feelinjis. and ideas ahout 
her his heritage. 

1 .2 Show awareness of being unique through reeognitioii of indi 
\’idual differenees in folk art. 

2. l)e\elop positi\e attitudes toward the eulture of others. 

2.1 Deerease in egoeentrie perspeetive, given folklife e.xamples 
appropriate for the student's age. 

2.2 Aeeept and appreeiate the loie of others. 

2. Des elopa positi\ e attitude toward folk art as a human e.xperienee. 

2.1 rnderstand that an individual's and or group's lore is a valid 
way of eominunieating. 

2.2 rnderstand that an indi\'idual's and or group's lore ean he 
influeneed hy the lore of another individual and or group. 

2.2 rnderstand that eultural, historieal. and or geographieal 
ehanges ean intluenee a group's lore. 

2.4 I’nderstand that an indi\idual and or group's folklife is a 
refleetion of eultural heritage. 

2.5 rnderstand folklife genres in their historieal perspeetive. 

.rt) (a)mprehend the uni\ersality of folklife. 

4. l)e\elop a positive attitude toward folk art as an art form. 

4. 1 rnderstand folk art as a ereati\e art form. 

4.2 I’mlerstand folk art as a ereati\e art form with many ilifferent 
forms a?ul styles. 

4.2 rnderstand that eontemporary art has its fouiulation in folk 
art. 

4.4 I’liderstaiul folklife as a ereati\e vehiele for eultural 
e.xpression. 

4.5 De\elop eonfidenee in her his own aesthetie jiiilgement 
ahout folklife genres. 

5. See her Inmselfasa part of many groups: the family, the religious 

organization or ehureh, and i wide range of ethnie. regional. 

national, aiul global eomimmities. 

5.1 Appreeiate the diversity of eoinimmity, regional, national. 
:md international folklife. 

5.2 Demonstrate iin iippreeiation for a variety of ethnie folk 
eultures. 

5.2 Appreeitite the link between folklife from (lanada iind hatin 
.\tnerie:i to the etnergenee of t:nge»ed folklife genres in North 
(liirolimi and or the rest of the Ttiited Sttites. 
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(). Identify with and or acknowledge the influenee of a variety of 
groups. 

6.1 Ihiderstand the impact of occupational groups prevalent in 
(Canada and Latin America on one’s heritage. 

6.2 rnderstand the significance ofvarious ethnic groups on one’s 
heritage and demonstrate knowledge about the folklife asso- 
ciated with these ethnic groups. 

6.2 Indicate an understanding of folklife genres from targeted 
regions of Canada and Latin America. 

6.4 I’nderstand the significance of folklife genres from targeted 
regions of (]anada and Latin America on her his own heritage 
and the heritage of her his community. 

7. Develop a sense of time and chronology with regard to the stability 
and change of culture which is the folk process. 

7.1 Relate her his roots to community, regional, national, and 
or international folklife. 

7.2 Crow in the capacity to understand the set|uenee of folk 
traditions, the relations^iip of things and people in the past to 
the present and future. 

7.,^ Appreciate the influence of ideas <md inventions in changing 
folklife genres in major regions of (Canada and Latiii America. 

7.4 rnderstJind the influenee of major events in history on the 
creation of ethnic folklife in targeted regions of (]anad<i 
and or Latin America. 

5. Aet|uire knowledge about I'.S., (’anadian, and Latin .\meriean 
folklife. 

<S. 1 Recognize types or categories of folklife associated with tar- 
geted ethnic groups in the I'.S., Canada, and Latin America. 

6. .Select and use appropriate material and media et|uipineiit to 
g.'iin information about one's heritage and the herit:ige of others. 

1 I se specialized multi volume reference books as secondary 
sources in preparation for field reseaieh. 

16. .\et|uire skills necessary to record, interpret, and report oral eus 
toms and traditions. 

16.1 Develop evaluative teelinitpies. 

16.2 Locate sources of needed information on oral customs aiul 
traditions. 



Grade 6 Outline: European Fulklife 

1. Develop positive attitudes toward her his own culture. 

1.1 Show awareness of beinji unique through reeo|inition of indi- 
vidual difference (in folk art). 

1.2 Make choices and be aware of personal preferences in folk 
6en res. 

1.2 Develop confidence in her his choices and folk jienre 
preferences. 

2. Develop a positive attitude toward the culture of others. 

2.1 Appreciate the worth in folklife from cultures inereasinjily 
different from hers his. 

2.2 Offei nonj’ ^mental e.xplanations as to the differences in 
style and content of folk traditions that differ from her his. 

2.2 Accept the uniqueness of others’ lore and heritaj^e. 

.1. Develop a positive attitude toward folk art asa human e.xperienee. 

2.1 rnderstand that an individual's and or j^roup's lore is a valid 
way of eomnumieatinji. 

2.2 I'liderstand that individual’s and or j^roup's lore can be in 
flueneed by the lore of another individual and or j^roup. 

2.2 rnderstand that cultural, historical, and or jiieojiiraphical 
ehanj^es can intluenee a group's lore. 

,1.4 rnderstand that an individual and or t^roup’s folklife is a 
retleetion of cultural heritajiie. 

,4.2 rnderstand folklife j^enres in their historical perspective. 

,4.f» (]oinprehend the universality of folklife. 

-1. Develop a positive attitude toward folk art as an art form. 

4. 1 I’lulerstand folk art as a creative art form. 

4.2 rnderstand folk art as a creative art form with m;my different 
forms and styles. 

4. ,4 rnderstand that contemporary art has its foundation in folk 
art. 

1.1 rnderstand folklife as a ereatiw vehicle for eultural 
expression. 

4.5 1 tevelop eontidenee in her hisown aesthetic judi;ment about 
folklife tienres. 

5 See oneself as a part of many yroup.s: the f.imily, the relij^ious 

orjiani/ation or ehureh, and a wide r.inye of ethnic, rejiional. 

national, and t^lobal eoinimmuties. 

.^.1 Appreciate the diversity of eommunity, rej;ional. national, 
and international folklile. 

5.2 Demonstrate an appreciation for a variety of ethnic folk 
cultures. 



5.3 Appreciate the link between folklit'e t'roni Kuropean, Afrie:in, 
Asian, and Latin American countries to the emergence of 
targeted folklife genres in North Carolina tind/or the rest of 
the I'nited States. 

6. Identify with and or acknowledge the innuence of :i variety of 
groups. 

6.1 rnderstand the impact of occupational groups on her his 
heritage. 

6.2 Cndcrstand the significance of various ethnic groups on her 
his hcritiigc and dcmonstnitc knowledge :ibout the folklife 
associated with these ethnic groups. 

6.3 Cndcrstand the significance of folklife genres from targeted 
regions of Lurope. 

6.4 Cnderstiind the significance of folklife genres from t:irgeted 
regions in Lurope on her his own heritage and or the heri- 
tage of her his community. 

7. Develop a sense of time and chronology with regjird to the stjihility 
and change of culture which is the folk process. 

7. 1 Relate her his roots to community, regional, national. 
:ind or internatiomil folklife. 

7.2 (irow in the e:ip:ieity to understand the setiuenee of folk 
traditions which is the relationship of things and people in the 
past to the present and future. 

7.3 Appreciate the innuence of ide:is and inventions in elumging 
folklife genres in major regions of Kurope. 

7.4 Cnderstiind the innuence of imijor events in historv' on the 
erejition of ethnic folklife in tjirgeted regions of Kurope. 

5. Aeiiuire a body of knowledge :ibout North Carolina :ind or I’nited 
States folklife. 

5.1 lb; aware of the folklife genres in relation to selected 
Kuropean arts and erafts. 

6. Select :md use appropriate materials and meilia etiiiipmeiit to 
gain inforni.-ition :ibout her his heritage :md the heritjige of 
others. 

6.1 Re aware <»f print, visual, and jiuditory rescuirees that e:m be 
used to rese'iireh I'.uropean folklife. 

6.2 Combine data from more than one smiree, print aiul non 
print, for brief rep(»rts. 

1 6, .\equire skills neeessary to record, interpret, and report oral eus 
toms and trailitions. 

1(1. 1 Develop evaluative skills. 

Kt.2 Distinguish facts and truths from fiction, opinion, or propa 
ganda eneourageil in vario s forms of media. 
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Grades 7-8 

Major Emphanes 



The major enipliasis ot’ t'olk arts at this 
level should eontiiuie to build on and 
refine the student’s knowledjje and skills of 
the previous years. They bejjin to use folk 
arts more diseriminately and productively 
in daily livinji. (Irowin^differenees in abil 
ities and interests are charaeteristie at this 
ajie, and for this reason provision is made 
for individual preferences. Students are 
eiieourajied to formulate their own opin 
ions and judi^ments based on wide e.xpo- 
sure to folk arts throujih films, interviews 
with aetive bearers of folk customs, and 
reference books. 

The benefits of performanee, both solo 
and ensemble, can be fully utili/ed at this 
level. .Mthou^h teachinj^ objectives are 
essentially process rather than product 
oriented, students should be i^iveii oppor 



tunities to share their tiilents with peers in 
a performanee atmosphere. Thus, authen- 
tie or revivalist student performanees, as 
an end in them.selves, are a feature of folk 
arts at this static. Reader's Theatre, based 
on folk tales, fair>' tales, and ballads, is a 
valuable teaehinti medium. 

A carry-over from the previous tirade 
level is the importanee of broadeninti the 
students’ horizons about cultures other 
than their own. Consequently, the seventh 
tirade emphasizes folklife tienres from 
African and Asian eountries; while the 
eitihth tirade emphasizes folklife from 
other retiions of the I'nited States. 

.Media et|uipmeiU should be used to 
enhanee interviewinti, note takinti. edit 
inti, !•'''■! composinti skills. 



(iradc 7 Outline: ^\t'rican and Asian Folklifc 

1. Develop Ji positive attitude toward her/his own eulture. 

1 . 1 Aeeept and appreeiate work of others. 

1 .2 (Irow in the eapaeity to aet in response to the interests and 
welfare of others. 

2. Develop a positive attitude toward folk art as a human experienee. 

2.1 Take an individual or personal look at folklife examples from 
different eultures. 

2.2 Aeeept and appreeiate the lore of others. 

2.2 Work freely with others in the folk proeess, reeeivin^ and 
^ivin^ information. 

2. Develop a positive attitude toward folk art as a human experienee. 

2.1 rnderstand that an individual’s and or group’s lore is a valid 
way of eommunieatiiijii. 

2.2 rnderstand that an individual’s and or group’s lore ean he 
influeiieed by the lore of another individual and or ^roup. 

2.2 I'nderstand that eultural. historieal, and or ^vo^raphieal 
ehanfivs ean influeiiee a group’s lore. 

2.4 I’nderstand that an individual andor group’s folklife is a 
refleetion of eultural heritage. 

2.5 rnderstand folklife ^vnres in their historieal perspeetive. 

2.6 (iompreheiid the universality of folklife. 

4. Develop a positive attitude toward folk art as an art form. 

4.1 rnderstand folk art as a ereative art form. 

4.2 rnderstand folk art as a ereative art form with many different 
forms and oyles. 

4.2 rnderstaiui that eontemporary art has its foundation in folk 
art. 

4.4 rnderstand folklife as a ereative vehiele for eultural 
expression. 

4.5 Develop eonfidenee in her his own aesthetie judgment about 
folklife genres. 

5. See her himself as a part of many groups: the family, the religious 

organization or ehureh, and :i wide ran^e ot ethnie, regional, 

n.'itional, and i^lobal eomnumities. 

5.1 Appreeiate the diversity of eomnumity, regional, iiiitional, 
and internatioiiiil folk life. 

5.2 Demonstrate an appreeiation for a variety of ethnie folk 
eultures. 

5.2 Identify the similarities and differeiiees in the transfer ot 
Afriean iind Asitm folklife to the people of North (kirolinii tind 
the entire I’nited Sttites. 
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(y. IdcMitit’y with and or acknowledge the influence of a variety of 
groups. 

(y. 1 lie aware of the contributions of occupational groups to the 
lore of speeifi'^d regions in Afri a or Asia. 

(y.2 Understand the significance of the lore of selected ethnic 
groups that are prevalent in Africa and Asia, 
b.d Indicate an understanding of folklife from selected regions of 
Africa and Asia. 

b.4 I Understand the significance of folklife from selected regions 
of Africa and Asia on her/his own heritage and/or the heritage 
of her his community. 

7. Develop a sense of time and chronology with regard to the stability 
and change of culture. 

7. 1 Relate her his roots to community, regional, national, 
and/or international folklife. 

7.2 (Irow in the capacity to understand the sequence of folk 
traditions — the relationship of things and people in the past 
to the present and future. 

7.2 Appreciate the influence of ideas and inventions in changing 
folklife genres in major regions of Africa and Asia. 

7.4 I’nderstand the influence of major events in histor>' on the 
creation of ethnic folklife in targeted regions of Africa and 
Asia. 

S. Acquire a body of knowledge about African and Asian folklife. 

(S.l Recognize types or categories of folklife associated with 
selected ethnic groups in Africa and or Asia. 

(S.2 He aware of selected folklife genres in relation to selected 
African andor Asian cultures. 

Select and use materials and media equipment appropriate to 
gain information about one’s heritage and the heritage of others. 

1 He knowledgeable of print, visual, and auditory resources that 
can be used to research African and or Asian folklife. 

‘/2 (lombine data from more than one source, print and non 
print, for reports. 

10. A(.’t|uire skills necessary to record, interpret, and report oral eus 
toms and traditions. 

10.1 I )evelop evaluative skills. 

10.2 Analyze information from a variety of sources, including 
active and passive tradition bearers, and form judgments. 
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(jradc H Outiiiiet North (Carolina Foiklifc 

1 . Develop positive attitudes toward her/his own eulture. 

1 . 1 Demonstrate growing eapaeity to deseribe aeeurately the 
tlioufilits and feelings of others about their heritage and 
eulture. 

1.2 (Irow in tlie eapaeity to aet in response to the interests and 
welfare of others. 

1 .2 Aeeept and appreeiate the work of otliers. 

2. Develop a positive attitude toward the eulture of otliers. 

2.1 Wlien f^iven aj^e-appropriate folklife examples, offer non- 
judfimental explanations as to the differenees in style and 
eontent of folk traditions different from hers his. 

2.2 (Irow in the eapaeity to aeeept eritieism about e^oeentrie 
perspeetive prevalent in her/his eulture. 

2. Develop a positive attitude toward folk art as a human experienee. 

2.1 I ’nderstand that an individual's and or jiroup's lore is a valid 
way of eommunieatinfi. 

2.2 I'liderstand that an individual's and or group’s lore ean be 
influeneed by the lore of another individual and or ^roup. 

2.2 Understand that eultural, historieal, and or ^eo^raphieal 
ehanjies ean influenee a group’s lore. 

2.4 Understand that an individual and or group’s folklife is a 
refleetion of eultural heritage. 

2.. ^ Understand folklife genres in their historieal perspeetive. 

2.() ('omprehend the universality of folklife. 

4. Develop a positive attitude toward tolk art as an art torni. 

4. 1 Understand folk art as a ereative art form. 

4.2 Understand folkart asa ereativeart form with many different 

forms and styles. ^ 

4.2 Understand that eontemporary art has its foundation in tolk 
art. 

4.4 Understand folklife as a ereative veliiele for eultural 
expression. 

4.. ^ Develop eonfidenee in her his own :iesthetiejudi;ment about 

folklife jienres. 

See her himself asa part of many groups; the family, the relijiioiis 

or^ani/.ation or ehureh. and a wide ran^e ot etlmie. regional, :md 

jih)bal eommunities. 

.^.1 Appreeitite the diversity of eommunity. rejiion:il, national, 
and intern:ition:il folklife. 

.S.2 Demonstr.'ite an ttppreei.ation for a variety ot etlmie tolk 
eultures. 

.^.2 Identify the simihirities .and differenees in the tnmster ot 
Kuropean, Afrii .an, Asi.an, tmd b.atin Amerie.an folklife to the 
peoples of North ('.arolinti .and the entire United St.ates. 



(). Identity with and or acUnowIcdtic the innuenee ot' a variety ot' 
t^roups. 

(). 1 rnderstand the impaet of oeeiipational t^roups prevalent in 
North ('arolina on lier his heritat^e. 
h.2 rnderstand the sitinifieanee of various ethnie groups prev- 
alent in North ('arolina on her his heritage and demonstrate 
knowledt^e about the tolklife assoeiated with these ethnie 
t^roups. 

t).2 Indieatean understanding^ of folklife from seleeted rej^ionsof 
North (Carolina. 

t).4 rnderstand the sitinifieanee of folklife from seleeted rej^ions 
ot North (larolina on her his own heritat^e and or the heritat^e 
of her his eonim unity. 

7 . Develop a sense of time and ehronolo^y with rej^ard to the stability 
and ehan^e of eulture. 

7.1 Relate her his roots to eomm unity, ret^ional, national, 
and or international folklife. 

7.2 (Irow in the eapaeity to understand the setiuenee of folk 
traditions whieh is the relati(>nshipof thinjisand people in the 
past to the present and future. 

7 Appreeiate the innuenee of ideas and inventions in ehantiinji 
folklife tienres in major ret^ions of North (Carolina. 

7.4 rnderstand the innuenee of major events in history on the 
ereation of ethnie folklife in tarj^eted regions of North 
( larolina. 

S. Aequirea body of knowleilj^e about North (Carolina and or I’nited 
States folklife. 

<S. 1 Keeotinize the types of folklife assoeiateil with the three major 
rejiions of North (Carolina. 

5.2 Ueeotinize types or eatet^ories of folklife assoeiated with tar 
lieted ethnie tiroups prevalent in North r.arolina. 

•S.A He aware of folklife j^eiires in relation to seleeteil rej^ions of 
North ( Carolina. 

'k Seleet aiul use appropriate materials aiul media eiiuipmeiit to 
t>ain information about her his heritat^e aiul the heritage of 
others. 

I He knowleiltieable about print, visual, and auditory resourees 
that ean be useil to researeh North (larolina folklife. 

‘(.2 (lombine data from more than one souree, print aiul non 
print, for lonji reports. 

I<), Aeijuire skills neeessary to record, interpret, aiul report oral eus 
toms aiul trailitions. 

I < i. I I )istinjiuish taets aiul truths troni tietion, opinion , or pn ipa 
t^aiula eneountereil in various forms of media aiul informant 
data sueh as active or passive tradition bearers. 

1 r i 
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Grades 9-12 

Majvr EmphatteH 



At tlic higli school level the creative, 
eojinitive, and aesthetic emphases ot folk 
arts are realized both within indi\idual 
courses and across a broad ran^e of varied 
course offerinjis. The projiram as a whole 
should have, at the minimum, an intro 
duetory course which addresses major 
folklife jienres common in North (’arolina 
and which provides ample opportunity tor 
fieldwork documentation. 

Since student interest at this level is 
widely divenient, a broad ranjie of course 
offerinjis should allow the individual an 
opportunity to specialize in speeitie seii 
nients of the proiiram rather than the 
broad spectrum, ('ourse offerings may be 
developed throuiih five major folklite cate 



Rories: oral tradition and performance; 
material culture or artifacts; custom belief 
and ritual; family life; and religious and 
seeular festival and drama. The content of 
all of these courses should continue the 
de\elopment of the basic elements and 
activities featured throughout the K-S 
sequence. 

As knowledge of culture and heritage is 
acquired in various folk arts and folklife 
areas, the total experience serves to inte- 
grate and develop the student’s personali 
ties. In addition, the study of a broad range 
of folk arts literature and the understand- 
ing of folk arts in relation to the larger 
fields of arts, humanities, and world his 
tory are components of this program. 
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CiradcN 9-12 Outline: Introductory' Folklife 

1. Develop a positive attitude toward her liimselt’ and others. 

1.1 Have increased eoninumieation with older people in die 
eoninuinity. 

1.2 Learn to work eooperati\ely with others. 

2. (Irow in selt-esteeni. 

2.1 Demonstrate j^rowth in selt’-manajiement skills. 

2.2 Develop her his prohlem-solvinj^ ability. 

3. Aetpiire a knowled^^e ot’ and an appreciation tor the div ersity and 

depth ot’ t’olklit’e. 

3.1 He knowledjieable ot' the t'olklit'e jienres such as oral lore, 
traditional arts and erat’ts, and festivals and celebrations. 

4. Improve study and reference skills. 

4. 1 I’se study and reference skills in writinj^a cultural journalism 
article and eatalojiinji materials. 

5. I'se her his folklife research skills to improve writinji ability. 

5. 1 Identify the audience and purpose for her his writint*. 

5.2 Select and narrow a topic. 

5.3 Sun ey materials for sources of information on a j^iven folklife 
jienre. 

5.4 Write short compositions usint> descriptive lanjiuajie. 

5.5 Tse and cite tiuotations. 

5.() (’oiivey a theme in keepinji with the purpose of her his 
writinji. 

5.7 Develop an outline for approval by the teacher prior to writint* 
a cultural Journalism article. 

f). I'se fieldwork teelmiques to improve listemnjiand speakinji skills. 

ti.l Articulate words clearly to achieve intellit>ible speech, and 
speak in a set|uenee meaninjiful to the listener. 

fi.2 I'se speech effectively for different purposes. 

b.3 Demonstrate the basic elements of courtesy desirable in 
person to person eonvers;ition ;md telephone conversation. 

ti.4 I’articip.'ite in a discussion t>roup as both a participant and a 
leader. 

f>.5 Decode or.'il l:miiu:iye. 
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Arts Education 
Folk Arts 

Grade Level; 9-12 Skills/ Subject Area: Folk Arts 

(Introductory Folklife Course) 

COMPETENCY GOAL 1 : The learner will develop a positive attitude 
toward her/himself and others. 



Objectives 

1 .1 Have increased communi- 
cation with older people in 
the community. 



1 .2 Learn to work cooperatively 
with others. 



Measures 

1 .1.1 Perform chores or other 
helpful tasks for contact 
with older people. 

1 .1 .2 Make social visits to 
the contacts after the 
interview. 

1 .1 .3 Talk more easily with her/ 
his older neighbors and 
relatives. 

1 .2.1 Teach others in the class 
at least one craft, dance, 
or verbal lore, s/he has 
learned during an inter- 
view with older people in 
the community. 

1 .2.2 Work as a team toward 
a goal. 

1.2.3 Care for equipment 
properly so it will be 
operating when others 
need it. 

1 .2.4 Keep deadlines in order 
not to slow down others 
who may be depending 
upon her/his completion. 



Workbook 




Copyright, 1985 
Indiana Historical Bureau 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Normal copyright restrictions regarding reproduction are in force 
except that exercise pages (numbered with an “fJ’V may be repro- 
duced in quantity for classroom use. 



“Folklore in the Classroom” is an educational project sponsored by 
the Indiana Historical Bureau, State of Indiana, and the Indiana His- 
torical Society. It has been funded by the Indiana Committee for 
the Humanities in cooperation with the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. 

A copy of this Workbook has been provided to each Indiana public 
library through the regular distribution program of the Indiana His- 
torical Bureau. 



Copies of this Workbook (unbound, three-hole punched) are avail- 
able for $5.00 each from the Indiana Historical Bureau, 140 North 
Senate, Indianapolis, IN 46204. 
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Introducing Folklore 



1. Defining Folklore 
By Barbara Allen 

2. Folklore Genres 

By Catherine Swanson 

E2.1 Genre Bulletin Board 

E2.2 Genre List 

E2.3 Thematic Genre Collection 
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Finding Folklore 
By Betty J. Belanus 
E3.1 Search ME! 

E3.11 Search ME! Form 

E3.2 Folklore Scavenger Hunt 

E3.21 Folklore Scavenger Hunt Form 

E3.3 Collection Data 

The Folk Cultural Approach: Putting Folklore in Context 
By Xenia E. Cord 

E4.1 Children’s Folklore — How Do Children Play? 
E4.12 Questionnaire for Children’s Games — A Sample 
E4.2 Family Participation in Calendar Events 

E4.3 Investigating a Folk Culture 
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Folklore and Subject Areas 
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Folklore, English, and Language Arts 

By Catherine Swanson 

E5.1 Writing One 

E5.2 Writing Two 

E5.3 Reading One 

E5.4 Reading Two 

E5.5 Performing 

Folklore, History, and Social Studies 

By Xenia E. Cord and Susanne S. Ridlen 

E6.1 Family Traditions 

E6.2 Intel viewing Family Members 

F!6.21 A Beginning Family Folklore Questionnaire 

E6.3 Gravestone Studies 

E6.4 The Study of Log Buildings 

Folklore in Domestic Life 
By Barbara Allen 

K7.1 A Community Oral History Project 

E7.2 A Class Cookbook of Family Recipes 
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Making Sense 
Out of Contemporary Phenomena 



Objectives 

• Understanding that the advent of high tech- 
nology and other modern phenomena does 
not kill folklore, but creates new variants on 
old folklore themes; 

• Recognizing the myriad examples of legend 
material available in print and electronic 
media today; 

• Learning what shape ancient beliefs, such as 
belief in supernatural phenomc.ia, may take 
in today’s world; and 

• Understanding how folklore helps Americans 
come to grips with such modern problems as 
crime, violence, the disintegration of the 
family, racial tension, and new values and 
lifestyles. 




Making Sense Out 
Inta 



Introduction 

The relationship of folklore to today's modern 
world may still seem an anomoly to some readers. 
This essay by Inta Carpenter, Associate Director of 
Special Projects at the Folklore Institute of Indiana 
University, clearly explains the way in which contem- 
porary print and electronic media can perpetuate 
folklore and folk attitudes. Carpenter offers insightful 
comments about the function of modern folklore in 
our lives. 

Understanding our modern world is an im- 
portant issue in educuuon today. In her essay. Car- 
penter uses examples from recent newspapers, maga- 
zines, and television and radio broadcasts, and de- 
scribes stories and situations familiar to any con- 
temporary American. Her goal is to suggest ways 
teachers may sort through the modern phenomena 
affecting students today and help students — and 
teachers themr^ives better understand contempor- 
ary life by recognizing its folkloric aspects. 



Contemporary Phenomena 
lie Carpenter 



Most people in American society would admit 
an important connection between folklore and fara- 
way societies, but they would think of themselves as 
somehow having outgrown folklore. They are civil- 
ized, urbanized, and thereby, ‘'unfolklorized.'' But 
they are mistaken. Just as the past was once the pre- 
sent and gave rise to folkloric expressions appropriate 
to certain life experiences, so people today gc‘nerate 
forms infused with meanings equally appropriate to 
our time. 

‘‘Folklore ( ornes early and stays late in the lives 
of all of us,’’ wriics folklorist Barre Toelken in his 
rcM’ent book The Dynamics of Folklore (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1979). Kacii stag<‘ >f human 
development brings its spi‘cial interc'sts, pleasure's, 
tasks, and points of view " he'nce' folklore' arise»s in 
part from our eve'ryday e‘xpe‘rie‘nce*s and routine's. 
Folklore' is a universal of e've'ry socie'ty; it grows out 
of controversy and chaos, taking on coarse and 
ohsct'ne form.s, just as often as it evolve's from orde*r 
and nee'essity, taking on utilitarian and philosophical 
forms. Through folklore, we explain, joke, compete, 
spe'culati', mourn, ne'gotiate', celebrate, remem be'r, 
play, create, ridicule, and ewen curse. The intimate 
links betwe'en soe’ial life', ('ultural values, and folk- 
lori(’ expressions constitute a persv .sivc- argument 




for the incorporation of folklore materials into class- 
room discussions. 

One way to begin to understand the variety of 
contemporary phenomena that concern us all is to 
scan daily newspapers or such weeklies as Time 
magazine. If students begin with a general under- 
standing of what folklore is and how it operates, 
they will quickly see, by examining items from the 
print media, how people immediately comment upon, 
structure, and interpret daily events through the folk- 
lore process. In many cases, students may be moti- 
vated to follow up the usually brief descriptions or 
scanty allusions they find by searching out supple- 
mental library information, by interviewing com- 
munity residc'nts, or by attending more sensitively to 
the informal conversations of their own peer groups. 
lJu'ir involvement will bring home the point that 
folklore has a familiar rather than a quaint ring be- 
cause* all of us are still generators of folklore — 
(*ven in our 20th century, technological settings. By 
personalizing knowledge, such a discovery mak('s the 
strong(*st impac't on expanding minds. 
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Living in a Technological World 

An assistant director for curriculum in the Indi- 
ana Department of Education once advised me to 
avoid entirely the word folklore when communicat- 
ing with teachers, because the word connotes the mis- 
information and superstition of the uneducated, 
which schools have the duty to eradicate, not en- 
courage. Such a view relegates folklore to a back- 
woods world and misrepresents its nature. In a 
technological world, every bit as much as in one more 
directly tied to natural phenomena, ample evidence 
demonstrates that people try to make sense of the 
events in their lives through folklore. What is more, 
they do so with attention to aesthetics and creativity. 

Contemporary legends and jokes are perhaps the 
most accessible evidence of folklore's role in modern 
society. The legend as a genre characteristically en- 
capsulates our encounters with the unknown — 
whether the supernaturally or technologically myster- 
ious or the simply unexplainable. These seemingly 
realistic stories are said to have happened recently, to 
ordinary pt^ople, in ordinary, often nearby, locations. 
Although not necessarily believed by their tellers, 
these accounts nevertheless sound credible. Some 
urban legends update ancient motifs, such as the tale 
of the boy castrated in the restroom of a suburban 
shopping mall, which echoes similar atrocities report- 
ed from as early as the second and third centuries 
A.D. Toelken cites such legends as examph's of a 
major theme in folk tradition: “the international 
minority conspiracy," whose latent message is cultur- 
al paranoia about “those people" (hippies, blacks, or 
any group other than one's own) who are “out to g(*t 
us" and who strike in such safe, middle-class settings 
as shopping malls or department stores. 

Conversely, legends may spring directly from 
recent cone tions. I vividly remember my surprise at 
discovering that a story about the killer in the back- 
seat — which I had believed and which had prompted 
me always to ck my own car when driving at 
night “ was in a traveling legend that first sur- 
faced in the late ixties. What is most interesting 
about these stories is not whf'ther th(»y art' tru(‘, 
but rather, what an analysis of them -- their con- 
tents, their prot.igonists, the situations in which they 
are shared — reve als about ihv charact(‘r of contempo- 
rary society. 

Shopping malls, cars, fast-food rt'staurants, and 
their countless anonymous produc(‘rs, suppli(*rs. and 
clerks have displaced the extended family circle* w(* 
once relied upon for our ni*cessiti(*s. We void* our 
apprehension about this situation in modern narra- 
tives. For example, in the late sixties and (*arly 
seventies, a particularly ubiquitous talc* report(*d that 
a poisonous snake had bitten a customer at a larg(* 
discount ston* (usually K-Mart). A U)(i9 read(*r 
service column (often a good sourc(* for currently 
circ’ulating folklore), in the Buffalo Fvvning News 
Q nted the following; 
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Q; Why hasn’t your paper printed the story about 
the snake that crawled out of some imported goods 
at a local store, and bit a lady customer? 
C. L., Orchard Park 

A: Because it's not true. It’s a no-no. This is one 
of those bizarre stories that have been making the 
rounds in recent weeks. It’s completely without 
foundation. The hospitals where the woman was 
supposed to have been taken say it just never hap- 
pened. 

Such a victim would have needed anti-snake 
serum; only the Buffalo Zoo has an ample stock 
handy, and it remains intact. 

This grew as it was toldHike any good story. 
It ultimately became a cobra and seven little ones, 
whi(’h made the passage here in an Oriental rug!^ 
'Ehis cautionary tale seems to reflect popular distrust 
of the new and impersonal business establishment and 
of the foreigners whose goods they market. Yet note 
the urgency with which the column presents “evi- 
dence" to counter the distressing possibility that the 
tale is true: the hospitals’ denials, the need for anti- 
snake serum, the zoo's intact supply. 

Modern legends surface, proliferate, and give 
way to new themes, the succession of which gauges 
people's changing concerns and fantasies. Jan Brun- 
vand's The Vanishing Hitchhiker (1981) and The 
Choking Doberman (1984) take a fairly comprehen- 
sive look at legend themes. These seemingly trivial 
narratives — about flies in coke bottles or rats mixed 
in with Kentucky Fried Chicken, for instance — are 
powerful indicators of public thought and influencers 
of public behavior. Not too long ago newspapers 
rc*ported that the makers of Bubble-Yum had hired a 
public relations firm to quiet consumer alarm over 
tales of spider eggs in the new brand of gum. Mc- 
Donald's similarly invested considerable money to 
disprove* charges of “wormburgers" at the Golden 
Arch. It would seem that as we venture forth from 
family cottages and kitchens into the world of malls 
and fast-food chains, we need to continually test the 
“what-if" factor of new contexts through the seem- 
ingly actual “ but actually hypothetical — situations 
contemplated in the urban legends.^ 

Folklorists increasingly turn to “folk topics" — 
what people do or talk about when they get together 
- for clues to new folklore forms and themes. One 
constant in many c’onversations is confusion over 
changing mores. As male-female role stereotypes giv<» 
way, p(*rhaps sonu* of these narratives covertly criti- 
cize the moth(*r who, in pursuit of a professional life, 
neglects h(*r hous(*holc ard expo.ses her family to the 



^Ian Harold Hrunvand, The Vanishing Hitchhikvr 
Anivncan Crhan ugrnds and their Meanings (N.Y.: Norton, 
1081) and The C'hohing DohermrM (N.Y.: Norton, lOM). 
Most of the legend themes referred to ran he found in these 
two books of texts and commentary. 

“Hrunvand, Hdchhiher, 191. 
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dangers of “eating out,” or her children to the care 
of strangers. Or perhaps niodern jokes and legends 
express anxiety over the more general break-up of 
families. Many children in any classroom have di- 
vorced parents, and some stories/ legends express 
children’s emotional doubts about their importance 
to their parents. 

Folklorist Libby Tucker describes a situation in 
which members of a girl scout troop dramatized 
legends. In one legend, the father character says to 
the babysitter, who has just saved his children from 
a murderer, “You did well, even if you’re young. 
Now we can marry. Divorcing is easy.’’^ In such brash 
statements that divorce is easy, children express their 
sense that they are left out of consideration com- 
pletely. Newspaper headlines read by children as well 
as adults all too frequently report, “Viciousness of 
child abuse is increasing” (Bloomington Herald- 
Telephone, 7 September 1984). I remember first 
hearing about the dead-baby joke cycle about five 
years ago; a friend told me about the off-handed way 
in which her eleven-year-old son told her a joke about 
abortion. When she expressed her horror, he quipped, 
“But grown-ups don’t care about babies any more.” 

With this same theme, a reader service column in 
the Herald-Telephone addresses the following question 
on 8 August 1984: 

I recently heard on the 700 Club television 
program that aborted babies are being used by 
cosmetic companies in their products. One of the 
ingredients mentioned was collagen. I have been 
very bothered by this and would like Hot Line to 
find out if this is true. I have seen many products 
that contain collagen and I certainly don't want to 
use them if it comes from aborted babies. H.H. 
Bloomington 

Hot Line answered that according to the director of 
the Division of Cosmetics Technology for the FDA, 
the information about the use of aborted human 
fetuses was generated by certain right-to-life groups. 
Although the FDA had not yet substantiated such 
stories, investigations were continuing. This legend 
has surfaced in one of today's most strident debates 
— between the pro-life and pro-choice groups — and 
demonstrates, yet again, what a powerful vehicle of 
communication — and defamation — folklore can be, 
and how quickly it responds to c*ontemporary issues. 

Other urban legeml.> describe direct encounters 
wHh technological innovations before which humans 
are helpless. On National Public Radio a bank em- 
ployee onc'o recounted hilarious tales of customers' 
misadventures with money machines, from incredible 
financial bonanzas to amazingly frustrating complic a- 
tions. He speculated that the rapid circulation of 
these supposed personal experiences contributed to 



Libby Tucker, “The Dramatization of (hildren's 
Narratives," U'r.s/ern Folhlorv, 39:3 (1980). 181-97. 



the initial reluctance to use the machines. New- 
fangled contraptions seem always to inspire man’s 
ire, awe, or fear. Microwaves touched c only the 
latest of many rich cycles: “It seems there was an old 
lady who had been given a microwave by her children. 
After bathing her dog she put it in the microwave to 
dry it off. Naturally, when she opened the door the 
dog was cooked from the inside out.”^ Earlier 
versions of the cycle describe the fate of unlucky pets 
who crawled into gas ovens or clothes dryers. 

Among computer specialists (or for that matter 
within any occupation group), technical jokes and 
terminology abound. In the fifties, we assured our- 
selves that computers could not compete with human 
brain power, at least not in such matters as the hand- 
ling of metaphors: “The spirit is willing but the flesh 
is weak” was translated by the computer as “The 
liquor is good but the meat is terrible.” Our fear of 
being replaced by the machine is not easily assuaged, 
however, and a more recent joke is ambivalent about 
the ultimate outcome (or maybe, as computers have 
become “user-friendly,” we can now joke about our 
anxiety): “A super computer is built and all the 
world’s knowledge is programmed into it. A gathering 
of top scientists punch in the question: ‘Will the com- 
puter ever replace man?’ Clickety, click, whir, whir 
and the computer lights flash on and off. Finally, a 
small printout emerges, saying, ‘That reminds me of a 
story.’ 

Just as technology is the stuff of contemporary 
folklore, so tecrmology also serves to transmit folk- 
lore, with a rapidity unimaginable — and often un- 
acceptable to those tied to the old notion that 
equates folklore with illiteracy. Ask anyone today 
about xerox lore, and they may not respond to the 
unfamiliar term; but show them an example, and it 
will be immediately recognizable: from the posters 
on office bulletin boards lamenting, “Why must I 
work with turkeys, when I could soar with the 
eagles?” to the obscene visual jokes hidden away in 
desk drawers.^ To office workers these photocopied 
jokes and sayings are as creative and meaningful as 
the songs loggers or cowboys in an earlier era sang to 
each other. 

Technology also spawns new forms, such as folk 
art figures carved from left-over scraps of metal in the 
factory or graffiti which could only be created with 
vibrant colors from the spray paint can and huge 
“(*anvases” of urban buildings. New mediums for 



^Brunvand, Hitchhiker^ 62. 

■^’Both quoted examples are from Alan Dundes, Inter- 
preting Folklore (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1980), 17. 19. 

^Ser Alan Dundes and Carl R. Pagter, Work Hard and 
Vou Shall Be Rewarded: Urban Folklore from the Paper- 
work Fmpire (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1978). 



folklore expression have been created, such as family 
photographs that encode stories and record celebra- 
tions or home movies that express values and world- 
view. 



Continued Presence of the Supernatural 

Spectral wonders live side by side with tech- 
nological ones, for it seems that belief in the rational 
powers of the mind eternally vies with belief in the 
forces of the supernatural. Historians tell us that in 
colonial America people quite routinely trusted 
divine providences (“replete with ghosts and appa- 
ritions, heavenly signs and pernicious omens"), 
through which they believed God communicated with 
them.^ Today, we tend to relegate those who cling to 
such beliefs to the fringes of our society, yet taken 
together their numbers are far from insignificant. 
Consider the belief in speaking in tongues; recall the 
seer brought in to help with the drawn-out search for 
the Atlanta murderer; ponded newspaper reports of 
violence which victims, or their relatives, credit to 
hoodoo, black magic, or even as a countermeasure to 
vampires; account for the sightings of the Loch Ness 
monster. Big Foot, or UFOs; rationalize the shroud 
of Turin; or explain the St. Christopher statues, lucky 
rabbits' feet, or other symbolic magical objects 
prominently displayed on the dashboard of a car or 
suspended from the rearvi(‘w mirror; or attempt to 
dismiss the growing cy(‘lt‘ of nar.'atives about n(‘ar- 
death experiences. 

Under the photo of a good-looking man. in one 
of the many newspapers 1 have looked through, was a 
particularly grisly and tragic report: ''Accused d(‘vil 
v/orshipper takes own life." The story described a 
seventeen-year-old found hanging from a bedsheet in 
his isolation cell after he had been a(‘cused of gouging 
out the eyes and sticking knives in the head of 
another t(‘cnager. He belonged to a satanic cult, the 
“Knights of the BlacK Cir(‘le." whose dozen chanting 
members had witnessed th(‘ ritualistic slaying “by a 
roaring fire in a W'ood(‘d ar(*a" of an upper-mid(lU‘ 
class harbor town iii New York State. To explain the 
murder with logic rather than attribute it to demonic 
forces, the article' alluded to the “thcTt of ten bags of 
the drug ang(*l dust," whi(‘h the killers b(*li(‘ved tlu‘ir 
victim had stolen from th(‘m and which poli(‘e lx*- 
lieved the cult m(*mbers may have been high on 
during the killing. 

A number of tiu'mes (‘onne(‘ied with tlie siip(*r* 
natural are considerably less life-thrc'atening, fhe 
.spectre of the* benign vanishing hitrhhiker, tiu* cla.ssic 
automobile legend, (Tops up freqiu'ntly. Known 
world-wid(‘ and tra(‘(‘d as far ba(‘k as an ISdO Russian 
iK'Wspaper account, it has pulh'd into its orbit (‘urrt’nt 




'Ric’hard M. Dorson, American Folhlniv {('hicagee 
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events, local persons, religious figures, countless 
specifics of places, names, photographs, clothing, and 
behavior of wandering ghosts. It has been the subject 
of popular country-western songs and television 
shows. A recent version incorporates the ancient mo- 
tif of the heavenly messenger traveling on earth in 
the guise of a human. A young, handsome, blond, 
bearded, and long-haired man (often dressed “like a 
hippie" in blue jeans or in a white robe) appears on 
our superhighways, and occasionally even claims to 
be Jesus. 

Obviously, then, anyone who would argue that 
belief in the miraculous is dead in contemporary 
society would quickly be proved wrong. The 1 
August 1984 USA Today included a headline that 
read: “ ‘Miracle Infant' surprises parents, doctors 
with life." The article quoted the expectant mother; 
she had already made funeral plans because she en- 
tered the hospital “believing Ud be delivering a dead 
child." Pandemonium broke out when a 7 pound 7 
ounce daughter was born alive. “You can tell me 
whatever you want about the machinery being 
defective' and getting a false reading," said the father. 
'‘But I am convinced that she really was gone, and 
that it was a miracle that brought her back." Thus, in 
a world full of technological life-saving drugs and 
detectors, the unexplainable remains; and in order to 
understand and to establish order in seeming chaos, 
people turn to pre-technological answers. A not 
altogether different principle is at work when cancer 
patients give up on conventional medical wisdom and 
turn to natural foods or unproved drugs, or arthritis 
patients wear copper bracelets to effect a cure. 

Kven American corporations, .symbolic of 
m(3dernity and efficiency, become entangled in the 
w'cbs of supernatural fancy and belief. The trade- 
mark for Procter & Gamble is essentially the profile 
of an old man's face in a crescent moon, facing left 
toward thirteen stars, all enclose^d in a circle. Th(‘ 
company has a historical pedigree to explain the 
evolution of this insignia, but many people contend it 
is really a Satanic symbol referring to P&G's support 
of a demonic cult. Suppos(‘dly, the founder long ago 
made a pact with the devil, which guaranteed his 
company's prosperity if the* dewiTs sign were placc'd 
on every product. 

'riu‘S(‘ rumors sc'cm to have iH'guii in 1980 in 
comu'ction with the' rise of th(* Reverc'iid Sun Myung 
Moon's Unification church and conc(‘rn that P&G was 
backing the '‘Moonies" finarK’ially. Later, the fear of 
“real Satanism" among various fundamentalist 
(’hristians made th(‘ trad(‘mark stori(‘s Acvm plausible, 
and many versions spread via church bulletins and 
radio talk shows. P&G eventually siU'd c*ight individu- 
als, s(‘ven of whom were Amway distributors. After 
(jui('ting in 1983, the rumor “rather um*xplainably 
has surfa(‘cd and taken on a new life in 1984," a P&G 
spokesman is cpioted as saying in the lierald-Telv- 
phone's Mot Line column of 18 August 1984. 

ICj 



Violence in Everyday Life 

Today’s urban dwellers are particularly attur.ed 
to thi‘ possibility that random vioU'nce may break 
forth in the routine of their daily lives, and for tlu‘m. 
“muggers that stalk prove t^ven more terrifying than 
ghosts that walk.**^ Richard Dorson in his chapter on 
"Crimelore’* in Land of the Millrats demonstrates 
how muggings, holdups, robberies, rapes. murd^Ts. 
assaults, break-ins, vandalism, thiTts of cars and car 
pans prompt cycles of tales. Survivor-victims seek a 
catharsis by telling the stories, and their listeners are 
provided with a way of absorbing survival tec‘hni(pu‘s. 
Grounded in pt^rsonal experi(‘m‘es. tht'se crime tales 
nt'vertheless bear the hallmarks of folkloric narrative. 
They def)end upon formulaic character types and 
ac’tions K lever robbt^rs as trickstfTS. assauUtTs as 
ogrt's, bystxinders as valiant heroes, police as simple- 
tons) and traditional patterns of storytelling styli* 
linternai dialogue. ri‘petition. a mood of suspimse 
building toward a climax). bassi‘d on orally whenever 
people gather and talk, these narratives are also foumi 
in nt‘W’spapers and heard in courtrooms and on radio 
and television talk shows. 

'I’heir circulation not only ri‘sults in an evt*r- 
widt*ning pool of sec ond-hand nuellings. l)ut also gives 
ri>(‘ to helic'fs and superstitions about how to ward 
off crime* {wear your mink coat inside out; walk only 
in the middle* of the side walk) and to jokes, in which 
pt*(^ple struggle* to contain the horror by bringing it 
to more manageable* levels. The* siege* of killingN at 
McDonald's in the* summer c^f 198 1 launched a si*ries 
of morbid jokc*s. and the* event itselt c|Uickly was 
labeU*d tin* ••McMas.sacn*.“ Shortly after the Guyana 
mass-suicldc* of 1978. I n*member standing in an im- 
patient cTowd on a chillv winter night waiting to be* 
lc‘t into a conc'ert. when someoiic* yc*llc*d out. ■Ta*t 
u> in CT wt‘*ll all drink Koob.\id.” It was an ultimate 
threat t<^ the bar owner. yc*t a humorous one. and 
most of us n‘sponded with laughter. 

In first-hand accounts (callc*d personal ex- 
pt*ru*nc‘c‘ narratives ny folklorists i. the victim de- 
.scrih(‘s a parlic*ularly frightening crime* c'licounte'r. 
Listc*ners late*r re*pe*at me-moralile* e'pisodc*s at second 
hand, and actual e*vc*nts gradually mingU* with the* <*m- 
broidt*red and apocryphal to form a cye le* of sloru*s 
.No (me* is immume* from attack, not e've*n an athle'tn 
white* male* such as the* re'ee'iUly e*nugrated Gre*e*k 
colone*! in the following account, who llve'^ in a posh 
.\e*w York apartme*ni building; 

.\s part ot his pc*rsonal t■ltn»*s^ regime*n. he* jogge-d 
around the* Idock cve*ry morning at se\’»>n a.m. I his 
particular morning as he* compK'lcd hi> cm uU and 
e*nt(‘rc*d his apartment building, a slrangc r followe*d 
him msidt*. pa. t the doorman, .\ssuming him to he* 
an oeeupant of the* building, the* eolom*l he*ld the* 
ele*vator door ope*n for him. )>re sse*d the* Inilton f<^r 

'"'Kic'hard ,\1. Dorson. I.mul (ff die Milhvt< f 'rhan 
m huh(inn'!< ('alunu t Hmton iCanibridge*. Mass : Har\ard I in 
versily Press. 1981 1. ’*('riim*lon*.” 2bb:n, 



his own floor, and asked the* other which floor he 
wanted. The stranger whipped out a knife, pressed 
the blade again.st the colonel’s stomach, and 
growled, "Tm going to your apartment.” As soon 
as they enterc*d the apartment, the stranger de- 
manded to know where the colonel kept his ties, 
then bound and gagged him. The robber helped 
himself to suits and the stereo, warned his victim 
not to call the* police for thirty minutes, and made 
his exit. The colonel freed himself after a few 
minuu*s. calle I the police right away, and waited 
for two hours for them to come, only to hear them 
say there was nothing they could do.^ 

But the rc)l)her does not always walk aw’ay with his 
loot. W'omanN' World of 20 April 1982 prints a very 
popular li*geiui that began to circulate in the early 
eight i(*s: 

A weird thing happened to a woman at work. She 
got home* oiu* aftc*rn()on and her German shepherd 
was in convulsions, so she* rushed the dog to the 
vet. then racc*d home to gc*t ready for a date. As 
she* got hack in the door, the phone rang. It was 
the* vet. t(*lling her that two human fingers had 
hc*en lodged in the dog's throat. The police arrived 
and they all followed a bloody trail to her bed- 
room closet, when* a young burglar huddled— 
moaning ovi*r his missing thumb and forefingc*r.^^ 
.\s pi*rsonalize(l crime* narratives assume legend- 
ary form, two especially vulru*rable targets emerge: 
womc*n and tc*enag**rs. Characteristically, the villains 
an* males, 'Ihc* tht*mcs of the horror legc*nds told by 
and alxHit tcc*ns are familiar to most of us. The hook 
man threatens a couple* parkc*d on lover's lamn a coc»d 
(iu*s clawing at the* dorm door following the atlac'k of 
a haichc*t man: a hahysittt*r is harrassc*d by obscene 
phone* calls from a man who turns out to he on an up- 
stair> cxtciiNion, In thcNC talc*s. teenagc*rs test adult 
Situations - s(*xual lic(*ns(*. staying out late, playing 
house - and usually run into troulMe. Implicitly. 
th(*n, these tc*xts prc*scriht* the correct behavior 
ni*c(*ssary to aveud dangc*r and actual violence. In 
addition, the* families (l(*pictc*d in these texts have 
rclin(iuish(*(i to outside* agencies the rt*sf)onsihililies 
they once assumc*d for themsc*lves. One tale, for 
example, rejiorts the sexual crime* r(*sulting from a 
s(‘li()ol se*x education program: a hoy suppose*dly goes 
home* and rape*s h\> little* siste*r m orde*r to practice 
what he lcarne*(l in class tliat eia\ . ^ ^ 

The telling and re*te*lling of most modern lt*gends 
and j()k(*s prolnibly servt*s to pe*rpetuate* and re*inforce 
< omnuimty luirms l)e*ite*r than any moral (iidacticism 
on the* pari of pare*nts or tt*ache*rs. Folklore* nurture*s 
the newi'st of e*me‘rmng values right along witli the* 
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older ones. Adolescents are particularly good bEu-ome- 
ters of changing social attitudes. They must sort out 
their own values and goals, and as they move out from 
home into the larger world, the world's dangers seem 
to close in on them. So perhaps with the topic of 
changing social values, it is especially fruitful to go to 
the source, to discuss with teens themselves their own 
major fears and fantasies as expressed in their favorite 
“true” stories and jokes. 

People, Places, Events 

‘Forward, harch!’ for academies” proclaims a 
headline in USA Today. Within minutes of their 
arrival in Colorado Springs, young men from fifty 
states and several foreign countries begin an initiation 
ritual into a new group — the Air Force Academy. 
They are immediately dubbed doolies (a term based 
on the Greek word for slave) and only two out of 
three of them will make it to graduation. A large 
part of their task in the first weeks and months will 
be to crack the code of their new environment, and 
much of this code is “written" in the language of 
folklore, particularly of custom and jargon. “Seems 
like every time I turn around, someone’s chewing me 
out. This morning at breakfast, I got yelled at for 
drinking my milk too fast, letting my shoulder touch 
the back of my chair, putting my fork in the wrong 
place and a dozen other things," the newspaper 
reports one student as saying. 

Along with the boys at the Academy, we are all 
members of groups, and both consciously and un- 
consciously we set ourselves apart as “special," or 
simply different, through language, rituals, costumes, 
customs, and eventually narratives about a shared 
past full of reminiscences about favorite characters 
and times. In other wcirds. people in groups generate 
folklore about groups. In executive cafeterias new 
employees strive to master the etiquette of “eating 
for .success,” a code every bit as elaborate and esoteric, 
though perhaps le.ss visible, than that which hinds 
together Shriners or members of Job's Daughters. 
Through adherence to clothing conventions, preppies 
set themselves apart from punks, country<hib 
members di.stinguish themselves from the .\rchie 
Bunkers in Queens. We all remember the "secret" 
clothing codes of grade school: red on Friday meant a 
girl had “gone all the way"; pink and green on 
Thursday indicated the wearer was "ciueer." 

Recently earrings have become a symbol of 
groupness, and in her syndicated tiewspaper column 
(Herald-Telephone, 6 August 1981) June Keinisch of 
the Kin.sey Sex Research Institute tries to unscramble 
their meaning; 

Question: 1 understand that some gay men now 
wear a single earring in their right ear as a mark of 
rt'cognition, Rect'ntly I've seen a few women wear- 
ing one or more earrings -but only in their right 
ear. Does this indicate they, too, are gay? 

^ 'M.swer: .\o, it just means you've s('en peopi(> who 




are following the current fashion fad of wearing ear 
decorations asymmetrically. Both men and women 
are doing this, and it doesn’t signify that the 
person is either heterosexual or homosexual. 
Ann Landers is not so sure. When she is asked es- 
sentially the same question, she replies (Herald- 
Telephone, 15 August 1984): 

Dear Loo: Single earrings are worn by straights as 
well as gays, which answers the question you didn’t 
come right out and ask, but I’m sure you were 
wondering about. Those single earrings are just a 
fad— like a crewcut, a ponytail or a Mohawk. 

When a man is straight, whether the earring is 
in the left ear or the right ear, it has no special 
significance. With gay males, however, I am told 
there is a specific meaning. An earring worn in the 
left ear signifies the wish to be the dominant party 
in a relationship. When the earring is worn in the 
right ear the male is making it known he prefers to 
play the submissive role. I am told that this code is 
said to be understood by homosexuals all over the 
world. 

Stories as well as customs and costumes reveal 
the nature of a group. A 30 July 1984 Herald-Tele- 
phone article profiles Jerome Wood, a 47 -year-old 
carnival barker who likes to tell about his occu- 
pational group: 

“Hey you can use your own judgment whether 
they're true or not.” He just tells them how he’s 
heard them, with no guarantees. 

Used to be that nobody could win at the carni- 
val unless you wanted him to. “We used to pay 
people to carry teddy bears and things on the mid- 
way," Wood said. That way, people didn't get too 
discouraged— and girlfriends would continue to 
press boyfriends to win one, too. Hardly anyone 
did. 

Just about anything can unite people, either for 
lifetimes (family reunions are a traditional celebration 
of the nlood relationship bonding this group) or in 
more transitory and anonymous ways. For example, 
the opening of White Castle in Bloomington in the 
summer of 1984 caused quite a flurry as like-minded 
afficionados of the tiny burger jammed the parking 
lot and waited in lines fifteen cars deep at the drive- 
in window. Two uniformed guards had been hired by 
the firm to "direct traffic” (and to add to the mys- 
tique): “White Castle— the caviar of Middle America— 
has become as much a happening as a meal,” reported 
the local paper {Herald-Telephone, 8 July 1984). 

People also use language to set themselvc's 
apart and to encode values. Regional speech variations 
are the most obvious example, hut still finer dis- 
tinctions include the "rappin' " now .so popular from 
the black ghettos, or the snobbish euphemisms of the* 
wealthy that describe a room loaded with expensive* 
stuff as "tastefully a))pointed.” or old and rich 
women as "elegant" {Herald-Telephone, 26 July 
1984). In Hollywood, reportedly language — like the 
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right car or the right address — is used to impart 
status and savvy; a Newsweek (25 June 1984) article 
on “The Talk of Tinseltown” includes a glossary of 
movie business terms — high concept, heat, wide 
break, turnaround, the back end — which are used 
according to strict rules. Mass communication dissem- 
inates speech innovations so rapidly today that 
almost as quickly as they are created, they are pre- 
empted or parodied by the mainstream, and fade 
from use among their originators. 

Intimately connected with values, language 
reflects the continuing double standard in American 
society. Compare, for example, the connotations (and 
stereotypes) evoked by “bachelor'' versus “old maid." 
The word bachelor in no way implies an absence of 
sexual activity whereas old maid does. Similarly, 
think about “dirty old man" versus “little old lady," 
and the implication that even an aged male is expect- 
ed to continue at least to attempt sexual adventures 
whereas comparably aged females are left sexless.^ 

By becoming aware of biases hidden in our language, 
we become self-conscious about our social attitudes. 

A story about the “running of the bulls" in 
Pomplona, Spain, suggests several fruitful avenues to 
explore in the classroom. Under the picture of a 
group of men and bulls is this caption: “Angry bulls 
chase daredevil runners along a 900-yard route to 
the bull ring Sunday, second day of the annual San 
Fermin festival. . . . The event was popularized in 
Ernest Hemingway's novel The Sun Also Rises; 
actress Margaux Hemingway was there filming a 
documentary on he; grandfather." Ritual, obviously, 
is not a long-lost paganistic custom, as some might 
think. Rather, rituals (‘ontinue to fulfill deep psycho- 
logical and social functions. They also point to 
cultural differences. Americans, for example, do not 
“run" bulls, but “throw" them in rodeos. Why the 
difference? The “dared(wils" in Spain find counter- 
parts in the activities of American teens who dart* one 
another in the game “chicken." 

The bull-running ritual is part of the San Fermin 
festival. A resurgence of festivals has occurrt'd in the 
United States in the last detade. In North Carolina, 
a “hog-hollerin' “ contt'sl prtu'laiiTis rt'gional idt*ntity, 
as do these (‘xamples: in 'Texas a “Watt*rmt*ion 
Thump," in north(*rn Indiana a festival of Auburns, 
Cords, and Duesenbergs. These t*V(*nts are all (*xprt*ss- 
ions of s(*lf, whether in the form of the boost(‘rism of 
small towns or tht* t'thnic pride of a group oi pt'ople. 

State*, rt'gional, national, and international 
individuals and families ('atch our (*yi*. Our intt*rest 
in Princess Di generaies both awe-struck admiration 
and imitation (the haircaits, the clothes, th<* (‘hristen- 
ing of babies) and our irn*V(*r(*nt j(*sts. Nlicluu*! Jack- 
son's phenomenal rise* to stardom is a good exampN* 
of the proc(*ss of hero formation and subseejuent 
d(*fdmation. At first, grade* schoolers, particularly the 
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girls, exchanged a varied repertoire of rumors about 
Jackson's sexual preference or about the reasons for 
his single white glove; they tacked up his posters and 
accumulated all the paraphernalia. But as the glitter 
faded, the jokes and parodies began: Jackson wore 
the single glove because he couldn’t afford the other 
one; Brooke Shields stopped seeing Michael because 
he didn’t “Thriller" anymore. 

This folkloric attention is by nature ephemeral, 
because it speaks to and expresses moods and atti- 
tudes of the moment. Our attachment to Jack Kenne- 
dy and our reluctance to face his loss were quickly 
symbolized in the rumors shortly after his assassin- 
ation that he had not died, but had been wounded, 
w'as paralyzed, and was living on some remote island. 

A reverse rumor circulated about Paul McCartney: 
the photo on the album cover of Abbey Road and the 
lyrics of one cut when played backwards provided the 
proof that McCartney was dead. 

But local heroes (and antiheroes) grab our 
attention as forcefully as those seen on “Entertain- 
ment Tonight. " In recent months, lottery winners 
have become the unwitting heroes of our accounts 
about the strategies that led to their sudden ac- 
quisition of wealth. Whether heard second hand or 
reported in newspapers, these stories of winning as- 
sume a structured form: “Mrs. Yates said her husband 
Charley, 33, gave her the final $40 he nad to his 
name last week and told her to play the lottery.’’ 
But sometimes we find ourselves admiring anti- 
heroes. For instance, in the 1970s, an eccentric 
hermit living under a bridge in the Calumet Region of 
Indiana was accepted, even semi-adopt(*d, by the 
community. He was as dirty and seemingly shiftless 
as the “hippies" the residents denounced, but he was 
allowed to “loaf" in a society that values work. The 
local fast-food restaurant fed him virtually for free, 
and neighb(^rs related elaborate and varying stories, 
mostly of the tragic loss of a sw'eeth(*art, to justify 
his actions. 

Why do we grope for explanations for the 
hf*rmit when w-e do not proffer equal charity toward 
“welfare cheats," “winos," or hippies? The Indi- 
anapolis Star, 14 May 1978, gives a sampling of the 
“comforting, som<*times fictional captions pt*ople 
use to (‘Xplain the disturbing presence of New York 
C'ity's bag ladies: “There are crossed wires under 
th(*'ir matted hair. 'They are there by choice. They are 
gripp(*d by paranena that compels them to flee human 
warmth. 'They are r(*ally eccentric matrons who live 
on Sutton Place or Beacon Hill, donning rags daily 
to sally into the streets, a l)izarre alternative to bridge 
club." 

But lest W'e assume that only big idties contain 
such “fn*aks," an article in the Herald^Telephone, 
:U July 1984, reminds us that rural settings are 
ecpially hospitable: “When Fleta and Kermit (name 
withheld] wer(* d(*livered to the custody of the Indi- 
ana I)t*partm(*nt of Correction to begin twoy(*ar 
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prison terms on Friday, they left an estimated 10-30 
dogs behind, locked in their home north of Spencer.” 
A picture of the home dominates the front page, 
showing a shack built from assorted materials and 
“repaired” with rags and cardboard packaging with 
shadowy forms of dogs peering through the windows, 
and a yard littered with a broken washing machine, 
scattered pots and pans, and unidentifiable debris. 
According to the news reports, it was a place of 
“substandard sanitary conditions, where animal 
and human waste were common in all rooms of the 
house.” Narratives, undoubtedly, circulated among 
neighbors and city officials dealing with the situation. 
The story reminded me of reports some ten years ago 
of the equally squalid living conditions of the Bouvier 
sisters, relatives of Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis. These 
two women were said to be eating from tin cans, and 
never washed dishes, or apparently them.selves, while 
the family mansion deteriorated around them. 

These many examples .serve to suggest how all of 
us — in any age group or economic bracket - tra- 
ditionalize our experiences and how we shape our 
most deeply felt values into appropriate forms. 
Granted, folklore is just one of many avenues open to 
us in our attempt to make sense of human life*, to 
find its beauty, and to seek entertainment from it. We 
all turn to libraries, concert halls, musc'ums, and 
churches as well. But perhaps most I’haracteristically 
we turn to «‘ach other, to share* with our friends and 
relations — and occasionally with sympathetic strang- 
e*rs - - what give*s us joy or cause*s us pain, what make*s 
us laugh or confronts us with mystery and fe*ar. Life 
is the* stuff f)f folklore*, init we* are* its shapers, as we 
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I’antlie'or), 197.'i. 

Makes the* case* that ;\mt*rican folklore* re*fle*e ts anel 
e*xplains the* .\me.*rie'an histeineiil e*xpe*rie*nce'. 
Divides Ame*rican histe)ry into fenir ''life*style*s'': 
re*ligious, <ie*moeratic. e*coMomii'. and humane*. 

Handbook of American Folklore. 

Bloommgtem: Indiana l'mve*rsity l’re*ss. 1983. 
Include's over sixty hrie*f. re*adahli* artiele*s that 
range fre*ely and broadly ove*r lolkleire* topii's. 
m i/->-*hni(jue*s, the*e)ry, and use*. 
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turn experiences and needs into appropriate and 
aesthetic folklore forms. 

If this essay has raised rather than answered 
questions, it is because part of what we do through 
folklore is pose questions for which there are neither 
right, nor wrong, nor easy answers. And we often 
raise such issues in symbolic and therefore oblique 
ways that arc difficult to decode. Simultaneously, 
folklore adds satisfaction and beauty to our lives, 
through folk forms of art, dance, music, and play 
that people have created over generations of living 
together or which we improvise during the many 
moments of our social interaction with each other. 

What makes folklore indispensable in the class- 
room is our intimate first-hand knowledge of it, and 
through it, of ourselves and others. It is a knowledge 
too often overlooked and therefore not used in 
formal educational settings. Teachers who help stu- 
dents become self-conscious about how everyone 
uses folklore, and why, will help them move naturally 
toward a better grasp of such large and abstract 
concepts as cultural continuity and diversity, human 
relations. ra(,*e and t*thnic groups, .sexual mores, 
cultural values and aesth(*tics. Folklore* is a classroom 
tool that effectively connects the world in textboeiks 
to the everyday world of the stud(*nt and which 
d(*monstrates that reflection, analysis, and creativity 
are innate* characteristics e>f human beings, which the 
.se*hool refines and t*nlarges ratlu*r than engenders. 
Teae'hers who turn te> feilkle)re will have at the*ir 
disposal a tf)ol that fe>ste*rs the* kind of rapport 
fundamental to lasting instnie-tieui. 
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■ — ■ Land of the Millrats: Urban Folklore in 

Indiana's Calumet Region. Cambridge*. Mass.; 
llarvarei l'nive*rsity Pre*ss, 1981. 

Shows the* rich and varied folkle)n* that e*.xists in a 
heavily ineiustrialize*ei re*gie)n e>f the* C.S. 

Kirshe*nblatt-(iimble*tt . Barbara. '‘I'he Future* of 
Folklore* Stuelie*s in .•\me*rica: The* I'rban Frotitie*r.” 
Folklore Forum, Vol. 1(5, nei. 2 (Fall 198:i). 1 7.o- 
235. 

■ \ leeiig article* feee'using e)ii the* traeiitiems that are* 
'■he)me*-gre)wn" in urban se>il. 

Fe)lkle>re* jeeurnals, part ie iilarly Indiana Folklore and 
the* last eie*e'aele* e>f Western Folklore, are* weerth 
eeinsulting. K.ieh e'e)iie'e*ntr!ite*s een eonte*mpf)rary 
leerms e>f feelkleere*. Indiana Folklore give*s a geeeeel 
sampling ejf the* supe*rnatiiral tbe*n>e*s feuind in the* 
Mielwest: psyehie* fairs, ghe^stly weime*n, wite'h- 

eraft, haunte*ei e'e*me*teri*.*s anel je*tline*rs, CFOs, 
anel llalle)wee*n apparitiems. 
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Folklore in Modern Media 



Age: junior high and high school 
Objectives: 

• promoting awareness of folklore in maSvS media 

• using popular media (television, radio, magazines, etc. ) as educa- 
tional tools 

• expanding awareness of the perpetuation of folk attitudes and 
forms in modern life 

Instructions: 

As the preceding essay suggests, the print media is a rich source 
for evidence of how folklore reports and interprets contemporary 
phenomena. Students might attempt to broaden this perspective by 
comparing and contrasting a variety of medi^. Tid by working in 
groups of three or four to do collecting and analysis. They could 
focus on the plethora of topics that surface or teachers could assign 
specific subjects to explore. Likely possibilities include these different 
media: 

• oral channels 

• newspapers and magazines 

• cartoons (New Yorker, Doonesbury, newspapers, popular maga- 
zines) 

• television shows and commercials 

• radio talk shows, such as “Sunday Night Live,’ a call-in program 
in Indianapolis that is very rich in folk topics and folk interaction. 

A “scrapbook” of items collected could be made individually, 
or collectively. Actual stories from newspapers or magazines, and 
cartoons dipped from these sources (or xeroxed copies) could be 
included, as well as brief synopses or excerpts from television and 
radio programs. Advanced technology available to some students 
and/or schools may permit audio or video copies of electronic media 
as well. 

The student groups should then compare and contrast what 
they find in terms of f'ontent, style, intended audienc(\ effect ive- 
nc'ss and scope of communication. 



Modern Occupational Folklore 



Age: junior high and high school 
Objectives: 

• increriSing communication between students and their parents and 
paren*:s’ colleagues 

• helping with career choices through better understanding of 
modern occupations 

• understanding the types of folklore perpetuated through work 
settings 

Instructions: 

Students might begin with themselves, and their own families, 
to collect occupational folklore. 

• First of all, they might want to write down (or better yet tell 
each other) what they know of the jokes, personal experience 
narratives, celebrations, rituals, pranks, xerox lore, “characters,” 
or jargon connected with their parents' jobs. This presentation 
could be recorded. 

• Secondly, they could interview their parents to expand and clarify 
their information. 

• Next, they could interview their parents’ co-workers and, if possi- 
ble, visit the work place and make observations. 

(Questions of parents and co-workers could include: 

• How does someone learn this job? 

• What do experienced workers do to newcomers to make 
them become “part of the gang”? 

• What jokes do the workers share? 

• Are there special ways of celebrating holidays, birthdays, or 
other occasions on the job? 

• What are the relationships between the “boss” and the workers? 

• How has the job changed over the years? 

If the workplace can be visited, students should note the following: 

• What type of cartoons/signs/xerox lore are tacked up on walls 
and bulletin boards; 

• Where workers congregate on breaks, and who “hangs out” 
witn whom during breaks; 

• Physical arrangements of offices, desks, and other workspace; 

• Objects on desks, windowsills, or bookshelves that personalize^ 
the workspace. 
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Students and teachers should be aware that some information 
collected may be sensitive or controversial, such as the “white collar 
crime” of bringing home office supplies; dirty jokes told in the work- 
place; or slurs on the character of bosses or co-workers. Students 
should be encouraged to collect this information when it is relevant, 
but warned to treat any delicate information professionally, i.e., by 
using pseudonymns to avoid incrimination smd hurt feelings. 

After the collection and analysis are completed for individual 
occupations, students could compare their findings smd talk about 
the values reflected in the folklore of specific occupations, the self- 
images conveyed, smd the “characteristics” of the different jobs. 
They will have gained an insider’s view in the process. 
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Folklore of the Modern Teenager 




Age: 13 and older, although a simplified version could be adapted for 
younger children 



Objectives: 

• becoming aware of one’s own peer group folklore 

• examining modern themes in teenage folklore 

• exploring modes of interaction, social and aesthetic values, and 
topics that cause students anxiety 

Instructions: 

Teenagers could be asked to construct a repertoire of their own 
currently circulating folklore. What jokes, legends, and stories are 
they telling each other; what graffiti adorns the bathroom walls; 
what songs or parodies do they sing at parties; what are their super- 
stitions, customs, rituals, games; what is the most current jargon? 

Students may collect this information from themselves, from 
each other, or from students in other grades or schools. Students 
should be encouraged to collect the information in natural settings: 
on the school bus, in the lunchroom, at athletic meets, in the locker 
room, at the local “burger joint,” etc. 

The teacher may wish to devise a list of “foT’lore to look for” 
before collection begins. (Students may be involved in the formula- 
tion of this list in an in-class “brainstorming” session.) 

When collection is complete, this repertoire can be analyzed in 
terms of frequency of certain forms, their duration, the style and 
form they take, how they are transmitted, their meaning, the sym- 
bolism they use, their function and situation of use, their intended 
audience. 
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Understanding Modern Anxieties 
through Folklore 



Age: may be adapted to many age groups, but best suited for junior 
or senior high 

Objectives: 

• learning to deal with the anxieties of modern life creatively 

• examining all angles of issues that frighten or concern young 
people today 

Instructions: 

Students should be asked to pick an area that causes the n 
particular anxiety “ such as illness, criminal attack, old age, rape, 
death, or nuclear attack. They should then be encouraged to gather 
folkloric materials in appropriate institutional settings — hospitals, 
police stations, retirement centers, women’s shelters, hospices and 
funeral homes. 

If it is not possible to visit institutions, or if students have 
anxieties not connected to an institutional setting, they should be 
encouraged to combine interviews with other concerned individuals 
(students, parents, relatives, etc.), with library research on the 
topic, and folklore perpetuated about the topic in print and electron- 
ic media (cf., exercise in this section, Folklore in Modern Media). 

After collecting data, students should write a report and/or give 
an oral report on how the folklore about the topic helped them come 
to terms with their anxiety. 

This exercise may be simplified and shortened for use in classes 
of younger students. For instance, the teacher can devote one class 
session to a discussion of “the things we have heard” about such 
topics as muggings or nuclear melt-downs, explain which have basis 
in truth, and how all of them express attitudes and beliefs about 
modern problems. 



Introduction to Arkansas Folklore: 
A Teacher-Student Guide 

Stephen P. Poyser 

and 

Tina Bueuvalaa 

Copyright 1986 



Introduction to Arkansas Folkloret A Teacher-Student Guide is :in 
ci^htccti week, semester-length eleetive eourse. However, the units 
tliat eomprise the course are struetured in sueh a way that they also ean 
he used individual y as a part of other elasses. For example, the Folk 
Arts and Crafts seetion eould he applied to an art eourse, or the Folk 
Croups unit might heappropriate fora soeial studieselass. The outline 
of the eourse is as follows: 



A. Introduction to folklore concepts and methodology — 



six weeks total 




1 . Theor>’ and basic concepts 


one week 


2. Fieldw'ork 


one week 


Presentation of research 


one week 


4. Folk groups 


three weeks 


(lenres — ten weeks total 




1 . Relief and custom 


one week 


2. (x'lebrations: festivals, holidays, rites of passage 


one week 


,4. Oral genres 


two weeks 


4. Personal experience narrative and oral histor>’ 


one week 


vS. Folk arts and crafts 


one week 


6. Foodways 


one week 


7. Arehiteeture 


one w'cek 


8. .Music, song and dance 


one week 


9. Folklore in the modern world 


one week 


Presentation of ('.lass Research 


two weeks 



Brief introductions, hihliographies and teaching strategies are sup 
jilied for all hut the last unit. At that point, the teacher should decide 
the best way for the class to present the results of their research to the 
school or community. The eourse also provides a voeahular>’, list of 
media sources, sample informant data sheet and tape log. 



.Most of the written and audio visual materials enumerated in the 
hihliograjihies are available through the llni\ersity of Arkans.is li- 
braries, the Arkansas Kndowinent for the Humanities Resource 
( '.enter, or the Arkansas Department of Education. If instructors eati 
not locate particular materials, the Folk Arts staff .at the Arkansas Arts 
Council will be able to locate or lend them 

The Arkansas folklore eourse is designed to fulfill a variety of objee 
tives. Some of these are directly related to mastering the concepts and 
skills needed forthestudy of folk culture, while others contribute to the 
development of general skills or knowledge. 
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Folkloristic c)l)Jccti\cs include the de\'el()pnieiit of students’: 

1 . Ckmiprehension of basic concepts such as folk, folklore, folklifc, folk 
art and folkloristics; 

2. Awareness of the many folklore i^enres, especially local tienres: 

d. Knowledjiie of folklore theory’ and niethodolojiy: 

4. Fieldwork skills such as listenini^, inter\ iewinji, tape-reeordinji and 
photo documentation, interpersonal relations: 

5. Ability to identify folk groups, especially local j^roups: 

b. Ability to distinjiuish between elite, popular and folk culture: 

7. (a)niprehension of oral, iniinetie and other transmission processes 
of folk culture: 

S. Knowledtie of folklore as a dynamic process that reflects A^oap 
values and aesthetics: 

b. Appreciation of the expressi\e folk culture of other ji^roups and thus 
the creation of better relations between students with different 
cultural baekjirounds 

(leneral objectives include the development of students': 

1. Sense of identity in relationship to family, community, cultural 
tiroup, area, state and nation: 

2. Relationships with family and neijihbors throiijih j^reater awareness 
of their role in transmittini^ cultural knowledjie; 

d. Knowledtie of local history. >ieo>iraphy. immit^ration patterns, 
oeeupational t^roups, land use. and social ort^ani/ation: 

4. Listeninjii. readinji and writinji skills: 

5. Research and eommnnieation skills. 



Discussion Questions 

1. Diseu.ss the differenee(s) between personal e.vperienee narnitives 
and oral history. 

2. Diseu.ss how one would j^o about setting up an oral history interx iew. 
What types of questions would one :isl; (e.)i.. direct, open ended, 
etc. )V 

d. Discuss the \ alue of a knowledjie of the written history of a subject 
before eonduetmji an oral history interview. (Ian written hi.story 
corroborate refute an informant’s aeeountV If so, howV 

4. Diseu.ss how traditional values and .sentiments are reflected in 
personal e,\perienee narratives and traditional folk histories. 
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Folk ArtN and OaftM 

Like the root word from whieh it is derived, “folk art” is another term 
that is frequently misapplied and misunderstood. Art historians and 
folklorists often disagree as to what eonstitutes folk art. When dealing 
with folk art, art historians generally tend to focus on examples in the 
visual arts, speeifieally on the objeets themselves, divoreing them from 
the eontext in whieh they tire ereated tind used. They often categorize 
the works as “idiosyncratie” — unique to individuals whose partieular 
style is, by elitist standards, “naive, primitive or untutored.” Heeause 
art historians view the object in isolation, anyone whose work repre- 
sents a teehnieally inferior style may be :i folk artist, regardless of 
whether they are untrained “Sunday painters" or professional artists 
who imitiite this “folk style." 

Folklorists, on the other hand, interpret folk art as :i form of expres- 
sive culture. The art is a produet of the artist's interaetion with his or 
her own traditional environment. Folk artists draw upon their own 
eultnral expiTienees to produee works that refleo- >Md reinforee the 
aestheties and eultural values of the group or eommunity (the 
audienee): and in this sense their works are seen asbeingeolleetive (of 
the group) rather than individually unique. Heeause folk art refleets the 
aestheties of the group of whieh the artist istt member, it often takes on 
a symbolie meaning that helps preserxe the tradition. Therefore, in 
folk art the artist emphasizeseontinuity of tradition through repetition 
of form over individual ereativity. We do not w’ish to imply that there is 
no eretitive input from the artist, however. There is, but the degree of 
ereativity is limited by parameters imposed by the artist's audienee. If 
the artist violates these parameters by produeingti work that no longer 
eonforms to the audienee's expeetations, his or her work is no longer 
considered traditional. 

In the strietest sense the differenee between folk art and eraft lies 
primarily in the intent of the ereator (i.e., why it was produeed) and 
liow it is used by his or her audience. An artifact is considered tirt rather 
than eraft if the aesthetic eomponent predominates. In traditional 
craft, however, the artifact's primary purpose is utilitJirian and its 
aesthetic component is of secondary consideration. 

To fully understand an artifaet'sf’.netion, be it art or eraft, one must 
examine not only the object itself but the eontext in whieh it isereated 
and used. For example, split oakbasketry is still a viable eraft tradition 
in Arkansas, and there are a number of artisans in the Ozark region of 
the state producing ' askets in a traditional manner. Vet the vast 
majority of baskets produeed for consumers todity do not sen’e the 
same funetion they once did. Most tire used for decorative purposes 
within the hotne, tind in this eontext a once traditiomil eraft has 
become ati iirt form, its futietion determii. ’ not by the artistm but by 
the audietiee. Iti this light, a enift item such as a quilt may take on the 
role of ati art object if it is used primarily for decorative purpose's rather 
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than tor its original t’uiiction — that providing warmth. Traditional 
quiltcrs in Arkansas make this same distinetion by referring to "faney 
quilts” (art objeets) and "quilting for eover” (funetional, eraft items). 

The term "folk art” ineludes numerous traditional aetivities that are 
a part of Arkansas’ eultural heritage: spinning and weaving, basket- 
making, quilting, tatting, woodear\’ing, nuisie, song and danee. How- 
ever, there are other forms of traditional artistie e.xpression that often 
art not assoeiated with the term. The study of traditions assoeiated 
with foods, referred to as "foodways” by folklorists, is one sueh exam- 
ple. In oursoeiety, wemeasurethesueeessofa meal not only by how it 
tastes, but in the way in whieh it is prepared and presented to us. 
Landseaping is a form of traditional artistie expression, as are painted 
tires filled with flowers or terra-eotta figures in the front yard, plastie 
(dorox bottles hanging in trees, welded ehain mailboxes, earved birds 
whose wings turn in the breeze, and seareerows — although some might 
argue the latter are more funetional than aesthetie. 

Sadly, most of the b(»oks one finds on folk art foeuses on the objeets 
themselves, providing little if any information on the eontext in whieh 
they were ereated and used. Most of these publieations fall into the 
"eoffee table” and museum ealalog varieties, pro\ iding full-color illus- 
trations of the artifaets and noting composition, size and in which 
collection they may be found. Unfortunately, such works are of little 
value in increasing one's knowledge of folk art as a form of expressive 
culture. 

Most of the works included in our bibliography examine folk art from 
a cultural perspective. llenr>’ (ilassie's “Folk Arts” and Warren F. 
Roberts’ "Folk ('raft,” both chapters in Dorson’s Folklore and Folkli/c: 
An Introduction, provide excellent historical background informa- 
tion. Roberts’ pragmatie approach will be of more interest to students 
than will (ilassie’s philosophical bent, .lames Deetz’s In Small Thinfis 
Forgoffen (available in paperback) comes highly recommended as 
one of the foremost stiidiesofartifactsand their role in early American 
life, and it should be required reading for instructors and students 
alike. 

A number of books and articles in the bibliography focus on specific 
crafts activities, discussing not only the mechanics of the craft 
piocessesbut their "social context" as well. Michael Owen .lones’ The 
Handmade Ohject and Its Maker is a detailed treatment of an 
Appalachian ehairmaker from a bchaviorialistic perspective: and 
Frank Reuter’s ".lohn Arnold’s Link ('hains: A Study in Folk and 
N’ernacular Art.” in .McNeil’s The t.'harm is liroken. provides keen 
insight into the artist’s concept of aesthetics. 

Traditional Cra/tsmanshif) in America, edited by .Maryland State 
Folklorist Oharles ('.amp, provides an o\'eniew of various craft tradi 
tions in America. Profusely illustr.ated, it contains "case studies” from 
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several states and an exeelleiit bibliography. Simon .1. Bronner’s 
Bibliography of Folk and Vemaci lar Art, listed in the section under 
“Bibliographies and Indiees,” is also an excellent souree for works 
pertaining to folk arts and eiafts. 
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KilniN and Videos * 

"Basket Ihiilders’’ 

"( diairmtiker'' 

".Made in .\lississi|i|ii: Hlaek Folk Arts and ('.rafts' 

"Flowerdew Windmill " 

"Navajo" 

"Suhsistenee — ( )ur Way of Life is Dyinji" 

".Maria of the Pueblos" 

■ rile Quilters" 

"beamed it in H.aek l):i\s ai.d Kept It" 

"Nati\e .\ineriean Indians" 

"At kansas'.\utumn" (exliibit ) 



Folk ArtN and Crafts Tcachinfi^ Stratc^icH 

Keseareh Projeets 

( )hjeeti\es: l)e\eloi’> an .awareness of \arious forms of folk arts and 
erafts: deveh»|i an ai'preeiatioti for art and eraft proeesses as an e.\|ires 
sion ( )f eiilture. 



1 . hevelop an exhibit of s.irions tools and materials useil in a tradi 
tiona! emit jiroeess l'.\|ilain how ea<'!i is used within its res|ieeti\e 
eontext. 

2. Kesetireh the (.le\eloi'inent (»f the Industrial Ke\'olution in thiseoim 
tr\' and eomment upon its effeets on traditional erafts and erafts 
proeesses. 

.V Disjday tin artifaet (e.f>.. a tpiilt. tool, eornhusk doll. ete. ), F.X|ilain 
liow '.he .artif.aet was protlueeil and the eontext in whieli it is was 
useil ( i.e.. its funetion ). 

I. I•.xamine old photo>ir;i|ihs whieli dejiiet seeiies of honielife. Note the 
artifaets that appear in the photos and speeiilate as to their sijinifi 
eanee to tile peojile who useil tlieiii 

.■s boeate a traditional tolk .artist or eraftspersoit in your area. Ask 
him her to visit the elassrooni to demonstrate and or diseiiss their 
tradition.il art ntusie eraft form. Follow with el.ass diseiissioti of the 
relationship to loeal history, eulture. environment. 
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I'NNay Questions 

' 1 . Arc traditional arts and crafts disappcaringV \\1iy or why notV 

2. Kxplain how the study of artifacts is useful in rcconstructinji the 
past. 

d. Is there a difference between folk art and folk eraftV K.xplaiii. 

4. What are some reasons that people continue to practice folk 
arts crafts inusieV 

5. How do folk arts and crafts differ from fine (elite) art and eraftV 

DiKciiKKion QucKtionM 

1. Discuss the reasons for change in a traditional eratt process. 

2. Discuss whether the eommunity has a role in influeneinjithe style of 
a traditional eraftsperson's work. If so. explain the role. 

.A Discuss the differences, if any. between traditional folk artists, 
craftspeople and musieiansand folk revivalists (those who imitate a 
tradition.ii style, but who did not learn in a traditional manner). 

1. Discuss the role of traditional craftsmanship in contemporary 
American society. 

,S. Discuss whether elite, popular and folk art styles innueiiee one 
.•mother. If so. explain how. 

Cdchrations: FcNtivaiN, llolidayN and Rites of Passage 

I'estiv.'ils. holidays and rites of passajie are complex, periodic 
phenomena that eelebrate significant times or events fhroujih pat- 
terned actions. Celebraticms have many possible functions, ineludinji 
the distribution of we:dth. demonstration of politicid or relijiious iille- 
jiianee, eommenionition of <i person or his her sen iees to the eom 
m unity: but perhtips moSiCeiitrid is their funetion asoeetisionsdurinji 
which people experienee positive iiffeet iind soeiid cohesion throujih 
the suspension of normal routine, symbolic’ behavior indicative ot 
j>roup identity. :md piirtieiptition in activities that erciite ii sense ot 
physical well-bein>i. Some examples ot activities that induce these 
stiites are feasts. drinkin>i. music iind dance. 

I’cstividshtivciirisen in many different ways. Some >irow out ot t^roiip 
experiences, such as harvest festivals or block parties. Others are 
.sponsored by non-traditional orj^anizations. such as Chamber (4 
( ’.ommeree picnics or arts and crafts fairs, but may include elements ot 
traditional, folk culture. Festiviils also may be h.eld by limited groups 
such as ehurebes (ehureh socials), oeeupatiomd groups (company 
picnics or patron siiints’ d.ays), or schools ( I lomeeoininjis) They may 
be based on one type of activity (blueftrass music), or may include 
many different, interreliited iietivities (Miirdi (Inis, county fiiirs). 
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Festival preseiitati(>iis will var>’ depending upon whether the uudienee 
is eomposed of insiders or outsiders, or what performers pereeive to be 
audienee expeetations. 

Holidays eover both seeular and religious obser\anees. Althou^ih 
Ameriean seeular holidays, sueh as New Year’s Day. Halloween, and 
N'alentine’s Day have been eelebrated for .'enturies by folk i^roups. 
others sueh as Independenee Day, Memorial Day and Labor Day were 
more reeently instituted by the jiovernment toeommemorate politieal 
oeeasions. Despite their elite origin, these holidays have beeome asso- 
eiated with food ways. Raines, and other aetivities that ean be regarded 
as folk eultural eomponents. Today, for example, most families eele- 
brate.liily 4th with fireworks, speeial types of holiday foods, and some 
kind of ^roup ^ct-to^ether. The original politieal funetion of the holi- 
day has beeome of seeondary importanee. ReliiJious holidays sueh as 
('hristmas. Faster and Hanukkah usually inelude both formal religious 
obser\anees or ser\ iees as well as informal family rituals and foodways. 

Rites of passajie marksijinifieant tra’..sitional points in a person's life, 
birthdays, puberty eelebrations (Bar Mitzvah, Quineeanos), mar- 
riages, and funerals all mark the individual’s movement into a different 
status. Most of these events are eelebrated by the family or a elose 
soeial ^mup. and all involve variations on traditional patterns of ritual, 
foodways, belief and eustom, verbal expressions, and musie and or 
dance. 

Smith’s “Festivals and ('elebrations" is one of the most complete 
appraisals of this tienre to date. Bek’s “Survivals of Old Marriage 
Oustoms Amon^ the Low (lermans of Western Missouri,” Owen’s 
“Social (aistoms.'ind Tsajics in Missouri Durinji the Last (lentury,” and 
Thomas’ “La (luilloncc; A French. Holiday ('ustoni in the Mississippi 
N’alley,” ail provide Arkansas students with insi^ihts into traditional 
celebrations that occurred close to home. The study by Pirkova 
.lakobson on change in har\estfestivalsamoni>the American desc ’iul- 
ants of (’zechsaiul Slovaks mitiht be applicable to the evolution of such 
celebrations amonji Fast Furopeans in the east central area of Arkan 
sas. Randolph's book is a tiood source for information on ( )zark obser\’ 
anecs. (llassie’s Ml Sikx-r and So lirass is a beautifully written and 
eonceived exe^iesis of mumminji traditions in Ireland, (lutowski 
comments upon the basic structural principles iiiulerlyinji American 
fcstiv.'il behavior in his article. 



('cIchratioiiMt KcNtivalM, Holidays, RitcM of PaMttaiic KibHoy^raphy 

Bek. Willi.-mi (1. “Sur\ ivals of Old .M.arriaftc (aistonis Amonti the Low 
(Icnmnis of West .Missouri.” in The ('harm is lirnken: Hettdinfis 
in Arki.nsus unit Missouri Folklore, cd. by W. K. .McNeil. Little 
Roek, AR: .\ujiiist Hou.se, P>84. pp. l.‘^‘M()(S. 
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Filins and Videos 

"Oran Mamou” 

Celebrations! Festivals, Holidays, Rites of Passage 

Teaching Strategies 

Research Projects 

Objectives: Develop understanding of folk belief and custom as a 

reflection of group values; develop knowledge ot local traditions. 

1. Investigate a holiday celebration, such as Halloween. New Year's 
F.ve. or Independence Day .luly 4th. What are the activities and 
beliefs associated with this event? Are there variations in activities 
and beliefs from year to year? InteiTiew several people about these 
events in order to determine the variation in belief and practice. 

2. What festivals are held in your area? Research and describe the 
history, structure, participants and activities ot one ot these events. 

.V Attend or recall a rite of passage (for e,\ample, a baptism, wedding, 
birthday or funeral). Describe the traditional beliets and practices 
associated with this event. How did the group you observed eele 
brate this event? Was it open to the public? Were there opening and 
closingeeremonies?Dosomeofthe participants play the sanv role 
from year to yetir, or tire they formally designated etieh ye.ar r What 
foodways were associated with the event? 
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KtiNay Questions 

()l\jcc'tivcs: Develop w ritinji aiul cognitive skills usinji t'olklore 

materials. 

1. How are various rites ot passage eelebrated in your eomimmityV 

2 . What are some ot the timetioiis ot eelehrationsV 

d. Analyze the folk, popular and elite elements in the eelehration ot’ 
the Fourth ot .luly in your eonnnunit\ . 

Discussion Questions 

( )l>jeetives: Develop eommunieation and eoj^nitive skills usinj; t'olk 

lore materials. 

1. What kinds ot testivals are eelehrated in your area? Diseuss the 
rant;e ot’ aetivities, partieipants and t’unetions ot’ the festival for the 
eonnnunity. 

2 . Why are people often more open to new e.xperienees at festivals 
than at other timesV 

d. Diseuss the different ways in whieh students in the elass eelehrate 
birthdav’s ( tor e.xainple, speeial meals, jjames, sont^s, partieipants). 
What are the similarities and differenees amonj; students' eelebra 
tionsr (Ian these be eonsidered rej^ional or familial variations? 
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Tennessee's traditions unfold for your 
students as they participate In the 
activities In this educational program. 
Through the study of traditional music, 
song, and dance, your students will gain 
a better understanding of folkllfe, past 
and present. In Tennessee. 

Designed In five sections, this program 
contains the components listed below. 
Please review them at this time. 

□ TOPIC CARDS are written so they may 
be read directly to your students. 

□ A CASSETTE TAPE features selections 
representing music, song, and dance 
traditions studied In the program. See 
"About the Cassette Tape" on the back 
Interior cover of this folder. 

□ ACTIVITY SHEETS pertaining to each 
Section offer exercises In several 
different curriculum areas. Activities 
are divided according to specific grade 
levels**klndergarten through 3rd grade, 
ilth through 6th grade. Junior high, and 
high school. Be sure to review all 
Activity Sheets since the various skills 
represented overlap In grade and age 
levels. Select the activities your 
students will complete, and duplicate. 

□ A REPRODUCTION of the colorful 
mural, "The Sources of Country 
Music," by Thomas Hart Benton, Is In- 
cluded. Used In conjunction with other 
components of this program, the mural, 
currently on exhibit at the Country 
Music Hall of Fame and Museum In Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, aids students In 
understanding the traditions that are 
the sources of modern country music. 

See the back of this folder for more 
Information about the Museum. 




□ A RESOURCE LIST offers names and 

addresses of organisations that may 
be contacted for further Information. A 
listing of festivals held In Tennessee, 
and a bibliography for supplementary 
reading are also Included. 



About the Sections: 



1 Investigate local folkllfe 

activities In Section 1, "Intro- 
ducing Tennessee' s Traditions ." 

2 Listen to and learn about various 
styles of music In Section 2, "Tra- 
ditional Music of Tennessee." 



3 Experience the elements of 
tlonal Song of Tennessee" 
Section 3* 



"Tradl- 

In 



4 Participate In one of our most 
active folk arts, "Traditional 
Dance of Tennessee," In Section 4. 



5 Meet "New Neighbors, New Traditions 
of Tennessee In Section 5> 
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Introducing 
lennessee’s 'firaditions 



Activity: 



X To introduce your student a to tra- 
ditional music, song, and dance of 
Tennessee , have them look up these 
words in their dictionaries , and re~ 
cord the definitions: 



tradition, folklore, culture, 
folkllfe, emigrant, Immigrant, genera- 
tions, heritage, commercial 

2 Ask each student to describe a 
traditional craft or task handed down 
to them* Cooking , singing, playing 
games, home remedies, and holiday 
customs are some possibilities * 



O Have your students find out 
have or had a relative who came 
country from another country * 
world map , locate and mark each 
try discussed * 



if they 
to our 
Using a 
coun~ 



POLK MUSIC and FOLKLORE are the music, 
art, dance, sayings, customs, beliefs, 
superstitions, and stories passed down 
from grandparents to parents to chil- 
dren by word-of-mouth, observation, or 
Imitation. Soiuctlrnes folklore Is pas- 
sed down through community members or 
other relatives. Some examples of 
folklore have been around for hundreds 
of years, while others are evolving 
now. 



How Did It All Begin? 

Several hundred years ago, when the 
area which Is now the Unl^'^d States 
was a wilderness, EMIGRANTS from Eu- 
ropi made the long and dangerous ocean 
voyage from their homeland to the New 
Wo -Id. They were searching for a new 
and better way of life. People from 
Scotland, Ireland, England, Wales, 
Africa, Germany, France, Russia, Hol- 
land, Spain, and other countries came 
to live in a land already occupied by 
American Indians. Many of these ad- 
venturous folks eventually settled the 
. land now known as Tennessee. At one 



time Tennessee was considered a wild 
and remote place, but courageous set- 
tlers Journeyed there, leaving the 
ilready settled regions of America’s 
east coast behind. As these various 
groups lived together, they Influenced 
each other’s CULTURES. Tennesseans 
were Influenced by folks who s.ettled 
In Kentucky , Arkansas , Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolines, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and beyond. Even 
though many settlements, especially In 
the mountains , were Isolated , various 
Influences found their way Into other 
communities and eventually became part 
of Tennessee culture. In our study of 
traditional music, song, and dance of 
Tennessee, we will explore this blend- 
ing of the people and their folklore. 

The culture of the South has always 
Included a strong musical tradition. 
Southern musicians, singers, and dan- 
cers listened to other forms of music 
and watched other dancers. Many bor- 
rowed Ideas and added them to what 
they already knew to fit their own 
personal skills, needs, and tastes . 

The resulting artistic forms were ex- 
pressed In various ways. The people 
danced d marched. They played In- 
strument and sang songs worshipping 
God, honoring heroes, and expressing 
love and sorrow. They told of tragic 
events, and of their everyday strug- 
gles . 

How did Tennesseans learn about other 
forms of music, song, and dance? Even 
the smallest communities were touched 
by traveling preachers and singing 
scnoolmasters , salesmen and peddlers, 
circuses, tent shows, puppet shows, 
traveling medicine wagons, fairs, 
traveling singers or balladeers, sheet 
music, mail-order catalogs, mission- 
aries, and church or camp meetings. 
When early road and railroad systems 
crossed our nation, and steamboats 
began to travel our rivers, they 
brought new art forms to the people . 
These activities added to and changed 
the folk arts of Tennesseans. 

( over) 
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Even though these things changed the 
people and their ways, the family 
remained the center of southern cul- 
ture. Most music and dance traditions 
were learned In the home. 

Tennesseans have always considered 
music an Important part of their 
lives. Nashville Is our natlon*s 
third largest recording center, and 
many styles of music developed In the 
Memphis area. 



6HSt, middle, and west Tennessee, keep 
In mind that state lines do not create 
cultural boundaries. Neighbors have 
always exchanged Ideas, beliefs, and 
customs. The people of east Tennes- 
see, for example, shared the same 
culture as the people of the western 
corner of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and the northern part of Georgia, but 
east Tennessee culture was different 
from culture In the western part of 
the state. 



Let’s Look at Our State 

Tennessee Is a long narrow state 
stretching from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains In the east to the Mississippi 
Delta region In western Tennessee. 



Activity: 

1 Ueirig the large road, map of Tennee- 
Bee included in thia kit, have your 
BtudentB locate the following aitea. 
You may want to make email flaga with 
puahpina and cone t ruction paper to 
ahow locationa on the map. 



Smoky Mountains (east) 

Mississippi River (west) 

Tennessee River (middle and west) 
Nashville (middle) 

Memphis ( west ) 

Knoxville (east) 

Bristol (east) 

Chattanooga (middle) 

2 Identify for your atudenta the 
different regiona of Tenneaaee. 

( eaat , middle, weat) 



o Have your atudenta identify and 
locate atatea that touch Tenneaaee. 

List them on the board. (Horth Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Miaaiaaippi , 
Arkanaaa , Kentucky , Virginia , Miaaouri) 

4 Uaing the meaauring acale on the 
large map, have your atudenta compute 
in milea how wide Tenneaaee ia at ita 
wideat point going eaat-weat. North- 
aouth? ( 4Z0 milea fron east to weat. 
120 milea from north to aouth.) 



As you can see, Tennessee Is a large 
sprawling state covering square 

miles. As we study the cultures of 




Something to Consider 

Some of the mus leal forms, songs, and 
dances studied In this learning kit 
are COMMERCIAL forms performed by 
professionals. Some are TRADITIONAL, 
or POLK, and are performed by people 
who do not play music or dance for a 
living. With the Invention of the 
phonograph and the radio, millions of 
people began to enjoy music In the 
comfort of their homes. These Inven- 
tions opened up new musical worlds for 
the general public. What was tradi- 
tional became commercial. Sometimes 
traditional forms combined to create 
commercial styles. If we look at our 
music and dance today , some of It Is 
learned from friends and relatives. 

We also listen and learn from radio, 
television, recordings, and movies. 
Prom the time our mothers sing old 
songs to lull us to sleep to the day 
our big brother plugs his electric 
guitar Into a beat-up amplifier, music 
Is all around us . The lines between 
traditional and commercial culture and 
music cross each other every day . As 
you study the styles of music and 
dance we present In this kit, look for 
these lines and how they cross . 

When you study music, song, and dance 
of Tennessee, remember that In most 
cases f ong and Instrumental music are 
combined, and a great deal of the 
music you will study was written and 
perf' -med for dancing. 



\J ^ 
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New Neighbors, 
New Iraditions 



/ By now It Is obvloas that much of the 
music, song, and dance we have discus- 
sed developed In Tennessee and the 
South. State boundary lines disappear 
when neighbors meet and share their 
traditions. We are actually studying 
the culture of an entire REGION, or 
section of the United States. 

Cultural EMfferences 

Just as the first settlers arrived 
here centuries ago seeking a new and 
better way of life, people from all 
over the world continue to IMMIGRATE 
to the United States. Some come by 
choice, while others are REFUGEES from 
their native lands where governments 
oust them, or they are In danger. For 
whatever reason these new Americans 
come to our land, they are our new 
neighbors. People from China, Japan, 
Vietnam, Thailand, Mexico, Taiwan, 
Lebanon, Korea, Laos, Cambodia, Iran, 
Poland, Iraq, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, 
Russia, Germany , Holland , Italy , 

Greece, India, Cuba, and many, many 
other countries have chosen and 
continue to choose America for their 
new homeland. 

Activity: 

1 Have your atudenta diaouaa the 
reason a why people from other coun-- 
tries immigrate to the United Statee* 
(Several reasons are economic , politi- 
ca I , soda I ^ et c • ) 

Because our new neighbors bring their 
native folkllfe with them, certain 
aspects of our culture will be shaped 
and re-shaped by exposure to these new 
forms. Remember, however, that many 
I of the traditional forms we have stud- 
ied have remained virtually unchanged 
through the years. Because certain 
groups keep the old forms of their 
‘ culture alive and thriving, we are 
I able to see that CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 
V exist In our world. The ways in which 
\ people work, worship, and have fun 



have been passed down through family > 
and community members and continue to 
make up an Important part of everyday 
life. Some new Americana will strive 
to retain older, more traditional 
forms that keep them In touch with 
what they have already experienced In 
life. 

Activity: 

1 Diaouaa with your atudenta these 
points : 

After having discovered the examples 
of Tennessee* a traditional music, 
song, and dance found in this kit, do 
you recall ever seeing or hearing any 
of them before studying this kit? 

Where? Who were the performers? 
Describe the art form you saw or 
heard a 

Make a list on the board of the forma 
named* Did some of the students give 
the same answers? 

What new forms of music, song, and 
dance have you seen other than the 
ones you have studied in this kit? 
Where? Who were the performers? Are 
any of them folk forme? Describe the 
form you saw or heard * 

Make a list on the board of the forma 
named* Did some of the students give 
the same answers? 

Today in Tennessee 

Tennessee offers a variety of oppor- 
tunities to listen to and watch folk 
performers In action. Festivals are 
held at different times of the year at 
numerous locations all over Tennessee 
as well as In surrounding states. 

These festivals are a great place to 
see good dancers, to listen to various 
forms of music, and to compare styles. 
Prizes are often awarded to the best 
fiddlers, banjolsts, guitarists, and 

(over) 
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dancers. Performers look forward to 
the competition on stage, but also to 
meeting and playing with other artists 
In small Impromptu clusters all over 
the festival grounds. These gather- 
ings feature other Important examples 
of POLKLIPE such as arts, crafts, 
food, storytelling, g€uties drama, 
sports, healing arts, occu, atlonal 
skills, and more. Attendlna such a 
festival Is a fun way to lear.i a great 
deal at-out folk culture In your com- 
munity. A list of some of the festi- 
vals taking place In Tennessee Is In- 
cluded In this kit. 

liraditionalist & Revivalist 

When attending one of the numerous 
festivals presented all over the 
state, you will enjoy different per- 
formers who are each skilled at a 
style of music, song, or dance. Some- 
times performers will be talented In 
several areas. It Is a real treat to 
watch a performer, for example, who 
fiddles and dances at the same time. 

Some performers will be TRADITIONAL- 
ISTS, or people who practice the art 
or craft they learned from a family 
member or friend while growing up. 

The skill they learned was a part of 
everyday life for them. 

A REVIVALIST, however, possesses a 
strong Interest In the form even 
though It was not part of their child- 
hood experience. They do not belong 
to the group of people, or culture, 
from which the form caime, although 
they have adopted the form as their 
own . 



Festivals 

Below Is a listing of some of the 
festivals and celebrations held In and 
around Tennessee annually: 

Plddlers's Jamboree, Smlthvllle, TN 
Uncle Dave Macon Days, Murfreesboro, TN 
Pickin' and Plddler's Convention, 
Wartrace, TN 

Old-Time Plddler's Contest, 

Clarksville, TN 
Ralph Sloan Days, Lebanon, TN 
Black Polkllfe Pestlval, Plsk 
University, Nashville, TN 
Kentucky Polkllfe Pestlval, 

Louisville, KY 

Scottish Pestlval, Nashville, TN 
Tennessee Grass Roots Days, 

Nashville, TN 

National Storytelling Pestlval, 
Jonesboro, TN 

Memphis In May, Memphis, TN 
Cotton Carnival, Memphis, TN 
Beale Street Music Pestlval, Memphis, TN 
Scottish Pestlval, Nashville, TN and 
Grandfather Mountain, North Carolina 
Roily Hole (Marble) Pestlval, Standing 
Stone State Park In Tennessee 
Native American Pall Pestlval, 

Mt. Juliet, TN 
Irish Pestlval, Erin, TN 
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4th- 6th GRADE 



CLASSROOM FOLKLORE 



Your class Is a POLK GROUP. Among the members of your group there are 
many traditions that are shared and passed along. Think of as many 
traditions shared by you and your classmates as you can, and write their 
names on a piece of paper. Give your list to your teacher and be pre- 
pared to demonstrate some of the traditions you have listed. 

Traditions may fall Into one of these categories: 

clapping games 

Jump rope styles and rhymes 

songs 

riddles and Jokes 

practical Jokes 

storytel ling 

string games 

making paper objects 

special handshakes 

raps 

dances 

nicknames 

funny hand sounds 

After your teacher has collected a list from each student, she will call 
on volunteers to demonstrate traditions she selects from the list. Your 
teacher will ask these questions: 

1. Where did you learn the tradition? Prom whom? 

2. How did you learn It? Did someone show you, did you hear someone 
explain It, or did you watch someone else do It? 

3. Why did you learn the tradition? 

4. Do any of the traditions you listed break classroom rules? Your 
teacher will select traditions to be demonstrated In the classroom. 

5. Do you see or hear some of these traditions only at school? 

6. If you have attended another school, are the traditions from that 
folk group different? Are some of them the same? Talk about the 
differences and similarities. 

7. Do any of the traditions help us to learn about difficult 
situations In life such as death, etc.? 

8. Are any of these traditions from other countries? If you are a 
student from another country, demonstrate and discuss school 
traditions from your native land. Are some the same as the 

^ traditions In your present class? 





HIGH SCHOOL 



FRIDAY NIGHT FROLIC 

Organize a Friday night dance at your school featuring a style or 
a number of dance styles you have studied In this kit. Ask for 
assistance from your teacher and principal. You may use live or 
taped music. If you prefer to use live music, your dance could 
be a country square dance. Find a caller and musicians for your 
dance, and encourage students to dress In costumes to fit the 
style 01 the dances you will feature. Ask community members to 
demonstrate their dance specialties. Encourage the older members 
of the community to help teach steps and formations In the 
various dances. Organize committees of students to make 
arrangements In these areas: 

1. Music Committee-rounds up the musicians and/or caller, or 

arranges for the recorded music 

2. Demonstration Committee-makes arrangements for dance 

demonstrations by community members 

3. Sound Committee-makes arrangements for any sound equipment 

that might be needed such as microphones 
or tape players 

Refreshment Commlttee-do you want to have refreshments? 

What kind? 

h. Publicity Committee-lets the school and the public know the 

dance Is taking place 

6. Decorating Commlttee-decorates the gym or cafeteria for 

the dance 

7. Invitation Comml ttee-are there any special people you 

would like to Invite? Try to Involve 
community members. 
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INTRODUCTION 



F iolklife' is the traditional practices shared by any group ol people. It usually 
consists of interactions in tace-to-tace situations, These traditions form a vast 
itore of knowledge which we acquire over a lifetime. Thus, this traditional 
knowledge is probably the major portion of our lifetime education, making it an 
educational resource of inestimable value. 

Folk Artists in the Schools provides support for educators seeking to make use 
of this resource of traditional knowledge. This guide is intended for use by class- 
room teachers, both in relation to FAIS programs and to support curricula in the 
areas of folk culture, ethnicity studies, traditional arts and occupations, and folk- 
lore. The educational potential of tolklile in Philadelphia is best presented by 
making use of the folklore we all possess as members of ethnic, family, age and 
community groups, and by recognizing that this is a significant resource for the 
classroom teacher. 

This guide provides a number of tools for the educator. Included are a section 
of activities intended both for classroom use and for longer project assignments, a 
section of various resources, including bibliography, a descriptive listing ot Pro- 
grams, agencies, museums and other resources and their program capabilities 
relevant to folk cultural studies, and an appended glossary of terms and defini- 
tions, Supplementary materials directly related to programs for your school, per- 
former biographies and some specific suggestions for pre- and post-program 
activities are also included. Appropriate age groups are listed for these projects at 
the beginning of each activity. 

Culture-specific bibliographies follow activities suggested for each group. 
These provide examples of the range and types of material which can be found on 
any cultural area as well as selected reference materials for those who are 
interested in developing more comprehensive studies of these peoples. The major- 
ity of the materials are readily available in local libraries. If difficulty is encoun- 
tered in finding any item, please call us at the Folklife Center and we will be glad 
to help you locate materials. 

The guide is organized in loose-leaf notebook form for easy access through 
subject matter such as definitions, background material, specific program infor- 
mation, information concerning programs of interest at area museums, and pre- 
paratory and follow-up activities. In this manner, educators can use the materials 
throughout the school year and can easily make additions in future years. 




PREFACE 



T he importance ol traditional knowledge in our own lives and neighborhoods 
is often overlooked. FOLK ARTISTS IN THE SCHOOLS (FAIS) provides students 
with the opportunity to learn more about themselves and their own commu- 
nities, and to learn about the traditions of people in the other communities of 
Philadelphia. Bringing traditional artists and their art into the schools integrates 
students' experiences of traditional culture into their classroom learning. 

FAIS is administered by the Folklife Center of I*" iernational House. One of the 
Center's main functions is that of a liaison agency !or folk artists in Philadelphia and 
the Delaware Valley. As part of the Folklife Center, FAIS functions as a liaison 
connecting students and educators with folk ar sts, ethnic communities and educa- 
tional programs throughout the city. 

FAIS program presents folk artists as representatives of particular traditions, 
whether those of the students or of the many other ethnic groups within Philadel- 
phia. In these programs, folk artists share their skills at a personal level with 
students and educators. These artists offer students the opportunity to experience a 
particular cultural tradition. This can add special life and meaning to the school 
curriculum, and provides living examples of subjects which educators address 
throughout the year. Through performances, workshops, and demonstrations of 
music, dance, storytelling and other traditions, FAIS programs seek to enhance 
students' appreciation for the traditional folk arts and customs of Philadelphia's 
ethnic groups. 

The Folk Artists in the Schools Project is funded by grants from the following 
organizations; 



CIGNA Foundation 

National Endowment tor the Arts 

Pennsylvania Council on the Arts 

Provident National Bank 

Seybert Institution 

Stockton Rush Bartol Foundation 

Sun Company, Inc. 
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Airo-American Vaudeville Traditions: Continuity 
and Change 



I n the 1800’s and early to middle 1900's Vaudeville theatre in the United 
States was an important venue lor live perlormance ol music, dance and 
comedy. The rise ol network television and radio in the nineteen lorties 
spelled the end ol these theatres. However, these theatres and the perlorming 
traditions that were popular in them had a profound influence on early TV 
and radio. Some ol the lirst TV and radio variety shows were broadcast Irom 
theatres in Iront ol live audiences. We are fortunate to hove on our program 
three types ol perlormers two ol which are able to relate directly some ol their 
experiences Irom this era and a relatively young group ol singers who have 
been .influenced more indirectly Irom the great theatre traditions ol the 
1900’s. 

Willie "Ashcan" Jones is 76 years old and has been a professional performer 
since the ' 9.' O's, He started out as a dancer, specializing in a style called the "Lindy 
Hop " which was a spectacular show dance used in vaudeville, Broadway and 
nightclub shows Willie was in the Marx brothers film A Day Af The Races, film shorts 
with Cab Calloway and "Fats” Waller, Broadway shows such as the Knickerbocker 
Holiday, danced in the Cotton Club for Duke Ellington's band and Lena Horne and 
toured vaudeville circuits in various shows such as Hot irom Harlem. In the forties 
age started to catch up with Willie and he began to learn comedy routines from a 
seasoned comedian, Willie turned then to humor and acting as master ol ceremo- 
nies, and toured his own shows all over the country in state and county lairs and 
festival's, The traditions Willie represents are manifested in the humor ol popular 
artists such as Bill Cosby, Redd Fox and Richard Pryor, 

Lavaughn Robinson represents another line stage tradition: tap dancing. He 
dances a style he calls the East Coast Philadelphia style. His dancing is a regional 
variation much different than the Hollywood dancing you see in films but it is no 
less spectacular He started dancing at the age ol seven, learning his first steps from 
his mother, and learned much of his repertoire on the street. His lirst professional 
dancing job was in the Palo Theatre in Philadelphia, He has danced with such 
great musicians and band leaders as Cab Calloway, Tommy Dorsev, Cljarlie 
Parker, Billie Holliday, Ella Fitzgerald, Maynard Ferguson and othen. He has 
toured Europe, Australia, Africa and the United States, He has performed at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington and been recognized by many o*her re- 
soected cultural institutions. 

New Emage is an unaccompanied vocal group that is one of the country's 
best. Their vocal style is called Doo-Wop and is a secular manifestation of gospel 
music related to quartet singing such as the Fisk Jubilee Singers, who were famous 
in the twenties and thirties. Each singer has a unique part in the harmonic structure 
covering the bass, alto, tenor and soprano ranges. Rhythmically this tradition is 
influenced by such performing styles as New Orleans jazz and blues, rhythm and 
blues, ar rock and roll among others. There were many such groups in vaude- 
ville and while these performers are too young to have experienced that era the 
influence is none ihe less demonstrable. The members are Anwar Rose, Ricardo 
Rose, Darryl Campbell, and Tony and A1 Williams, 
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Alro-American Rhythm and Motion 



A lro*Am6ilcan music ond dance has had a piolound influence on Ameri* 
ca’s cultural expressions. Jazz, blues, ragtime and other forms of music 
hove had a tremendous impact on popular music. We would like to present 
in our program today some fine music and dance from these traditions with 
the emphasis on the unique rhythmic structure. 

Dorothy McLeod was born in Philadelphia. She began playing piano and 
composing music at the age oi iive under the instruction and supervision oi her 
iother, Samuel Richardson, who was a well known Dixieland Jazz and Gospel 
pianist. His assignment to her at this early age was to compose a song a day, which 
he had her ploy every evening. Ms. McLeod studied at the Settlement Music School 
and the Philadelphia Conservatory oi Music (now known as the Philadelphia 
Academy). Her piano techniques were sharpened playing with the school's or- 
chestra and choir. Some oi her musical accomplishments include: playing ior 
members oi the U.S. Senate in Washington D C., accompanying the U S. Department 
oi Labor Choir, and performing as pianist ior the Colony Park Inn, Philadelphia. 

Currently Dorothy M. McLeod is appearing at the Mirabelle Restaurant in 
Philadelphia. Dorothy is also a Church Organist and Choir Director and a member 
oi the Philadelphia Music Society. 

Robert "Washboard Slim" Youirg is a line percussionist. He plays the wash- 
board with a lot oi interesting contraptions attached. He brings to us a rhythmic 
accompaniment irom the iine "jug band" traditions that were popular in bands 
that included jug, washboard, washtub bass, iiddle, guitars and banjo. Mr. Young 
has been performing all his life. He performed with Blind Boy Fuller and Sonny 
Terry in and around Durham, North Carolina in his youth. He has performed in 
Washington D C. at the Smithsonian Institute and has toured this country many 
times in various bands. 

Ted Estersohn, who will play with Mr. Young is not irom the Alro-American 
community but his music is highly influenced by these traditions. He has studied 
with Fred McDowell and other fine blues players. He has played all up and down 
the East coast and has performed on the radio numerous times. He is a member of 
the Wild Bohemians, a contemporary jug band that Washboard Slim also performs 
with. 

Lavaughn Robinson whose biography is listed in "Vaudeville Traditions" will 
amply demonstrate complex rhythms that are the foundation of tap dance. 
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Hmong Traditions liom Laos 



T his program demonstrates somo of the traditions of the Hmong New Year's 
celebration. The songs, dance and boll game are traditions brought to 
this country from the Hmong native lands in the highlands of Laos and 
Cambodia, in Southeast Asia. The boll game, which is accompanied by 
singing, is a courtship game and involves forfeits of singing a song or paying 
money to regain items of clothing lost when a catch is missed. Many of the 
musical instruments you will see and hear are similar to instruments with 
which you are familiar, but they can be played with very different sounds 
resulting. 

Pang Xiong Sirirathausuk is a fine craftswoman who does embroidery called 
Paj ntaub (pronounced pan dow) which is complex applique and embroidery. 
She also plays a number of instruments including, raj plaim and raj pu liv which 
are two types of flutes, ncas which is a jaw harp, mistakenly called a jews harp in 
the United States, 

Youa Bi Xiong vhll demonstrate the Xixo which is the Hmong version of a one 
string violin or fiddle which is common in Southeast Asia, China, Korea and Japan. 
This fiddle is very different from the violin we are familiar with as it has a skin 
covering the sound chamber (similar to the banjo) and its bow passes between the 
string and the neck rather than on top oi the string like an orchestral violin. It is 
played upright like a cello. 

May Vang and Bao Yang are singers and will sing some various types of 
Hmong folk songs. One type of song they will demqnstrate is a hais kuv txhiov 
which is S' mg during a handball game (called pob pov) which is a courtship 
game, 

Ka Xiong, Yer Xiong and Mai Xiong are members of the Hmong Philadel- 
phia Dancers who are directed by Pang Xiong Sirirathausuk, 

Xia Kao Xiong ploys a very interesting instrument called the Khene which is a 
free reed instrument (the harmonica is also a free reed instrument) This instrument 
is common in Asia in different manifestations including the version from Thailand 
called the Kaen. 
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ACTIVinES 



T he activities included here are of two types, First is a section of general 
activities, which can be used in conjunction with the study of nearly any 
ethnic group. Following are activities that are designed to be used with 
specific cultural groups. These are coordinated with the goals of FAIS pro- 
grams, but can be used separately also. In future years we will be adding 
activities and bibliography on other ethnic groups. Please contact us lor 
these additions. 
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GENERAL ACTTVITIES 



T his section can be used in either of two ways. First, you can tailor these activities 
to the study ol a particular ethnic group. This can be done simply by instructing 
students to collect lore by or about persons ol a particular ethnic background, with 
persons ol that ethnicity, or with others about that ethnic group. 

The other way to use this general section ol activities is to study a particular 
community or its history. To this end, you should tailor instructions to your students in 
more exploratory terms. They should be couched in more open-ended lashion, to 
develop an understanding ol the community through lollowing "leads" given by 
Inlorznants. This method can involve tracking down inlormation or contacts given 
by an inlormant, leading to the next inlormant, and so on, 

A Collecting Project 

A collecting project needs to be structured in the lollowing ways. 

1 . Decide on the locus ol your project. For example, collect Irish 
lore to supplement the study ol Irish history and immigration, 
or interview long-standing residents ol a community to lind 
out about changes in the neighborhood over a couple ol 
generations. 

2, Determine the capabUities ol your students lor this project. 

You will want to keep in mind that elementary students should 
only attempt to talk to lamily members and Iriends, while 
junior and senior high students may be expected to do more 
independent work. Also, you will want to take into account 
the local community, which may or may not have long-stand- 
ing neighborhoods, and may or may not have ethnic tensions 
that you wish to ovoid. 

3. Design your project, 

Interviewing a Traditional Craftsman 

Students can learn to appreciate the skill involved in many traditional activi- 
ties by interviewing practitioners ol such arts. Many traditional arts are everyday 
activities in most communities, and yet are valuable and interesting. 

Have students talk to a lamily member or neighbor who makes things, such as 
clothing, toys, holiday decorations, special loods, lurniture, house repairs, etc. They 
can interview these craltsmen, asking questions and writing down their answers. 
Appropriate questions might cover how they learned their art/cralt and Irom 
whom, where their ideas come Irom and so on. Or they can watch him/her at work 
and observe the techniques by which he or she makes things - some skills are 
easier to understand by being demonstrated rather than being explained. 

t o 
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AFRO-AMBRICAN PROGRAM ACnVITlES 



A cappella Styles 

A coppBlla musical styles are unaccompanied vocal styles ot perlormance. 
They occur in many different traditions. Many of your students will be familiar with 
similar styles from choral music in their churches, various pop styles and informal 
perforrr.ance styles which they themselves use. 

Hold a class discussion of a cappella styles with which your students are 
familiar. Some of these will be singing styles, and some may be spoken. 

Listen to recorded vocal music and hove students pick out the parts: soprano, 
alto, tenor, bass. Hove them listen for the harmonies created by the voices. You may 
find the record The Human Orchestra^ to be useful. It is a historical reissue of 
selections of various kinds of music from the 1930's, primarily vocal imitation of 
instruments. Much of it is a cappella, harmonic music. 

Everyday Instruments 

Music can be made with many common objects. Most peoples make music 
with whatever is available in their environments. This can mean either drums 
made from logs, or comb and waxed paper kazoos, washboards or reed flutes, 
long grasses or spoons, not to mention fingers, hands, cheeks, chests and feet. 

Have students look around their houses lor such commonplace "instruments." 
Which ones are solely rhythmic, and which ones are at least partially melodic, that 
is, can they derive more than one pitch from them? 

Have your students interview family members and friends, to see if they have 
ever played such instruments or know people who have. Many of these traditions 
survive largely among older members of the Afro-American community: inter- 
viewing grandparents and other persons of that generation may be fruitful. 




Suggested Films lor Viewing 

Land Where the Blues Began, directed by Alan Lomax. 1 98G 
58 mins., available in either 16mm, film or videotape 
(Elementary, Junior and Senior High) 

Phoenix Films 
470 Park Ave. South 
New York, N Y. 10016 
(212) 684-5910 

This tilm is a documentary about the blues, work songs and church music ot 
Mississippi. It covers these traditional torms ot music, with commentary by a lead- 
ing tolklorist. 

No Maps on My Taps, directed by George Nirenberg, 1979 
58 mins,, available in either 16mm. tilm or videotape. 

(Junior and Senior High) 

Direct Cinema, Ltd, 
c/o Transit Media 
Box 3 1 5 

799 Susquehanna 
Franklin Lakes, N.J. 07147 
(201) 891-8240 

This gives a historical overview ot the development ot tap dance, along with a 
documentary ot some ot the individuals who had a hand in this development. 



This record is newly released, and available at Third Street Jazz. N 3rd St (just above Market St ) 
and in other record stores 
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Discusses black non verbal communication 
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INTRODUCTION 



The following guide describes a supplementary curriculum unit on the 
folRlife of Duval County, Florida developed especially for use by fourth grade 
teachers of the Duval County School System* It is divided into eleven lessons 
which are designed for daily classes of approximately one hour in length* The 
unit on Duval County folklife is intended to complement the ‘^Florida Studies’* 
curricula currently in use within the school system. 

The guide is one product of the 1984-85 Duval County Folk Arts in 
Education Project, a program developed cooperatively by Florida Folklife 
Programs, a bureau of Floridans Department of State, and the b^wal County 
School System with funding provided in part by the National Endowment for the 
Arts, Folk Arts Program* Under the direction of resident Folk A; ts 
Coordinator David A* Taylor, the project introduced fourth ^^rade students in 
selected schools to local folk traditions via lectures, class projects, did 
demonstrations by Duval County folk artists. The contents of this guide 
represent the teaching approach employed by the folk arts (jordinator. While 
this guide can not substitute for the services of a professional folklorist, 
it can provide fourth grade teachers with basic information for the 
implementation of an instructional unit concerning the traditional culture of 
Duval County. 
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PREFACE 

The contents of this guide are based on the experiences gained from 
introducing approximately 300 fourth grade students to the fascinating folk, 
arts and folklife of Duval County. There is nothing in this guide that has 
not been tested in a classroom. There are many more topics which can be 
included, but I have attempted to provide you with those which best reinforce 
the course's central concepts and are the most popular with students. 

The guide's eleven lessons include an introductory section on terras and 
theories, nine covering various folk traditions carried on within Duval 
County, and a final lesson comprising a course review. Additional materials 
include sample collection forms, a list of audio-visual materials, and a 
bibliography. The course is intended to cover at least eleven consecutive 
classes of approximately one hour. I have, however, included suggestions for 
additiona.l. activities for teachers who wish to expand the course. 

Each teacher has a unique style of teaching. What you have in your 
hands is an explanation of my approach. Feel free to alter this approach to 
fit your style of instruction. Similarly, you may need to modify the approach 
to suit the interests and capabilities of your students. 

If you have any questions about the ideas contained in this guide, 1 
would be happy to respond to them. Also, if you have any suggestions for ways 
in which the guide can be improved, I would appreciate hearing from you. 

I can be contacted through the office ot the Supervisor of Social 
Studies, Duval County School Board, 1701 Prudential Drive, Jacksonvi 1 ie , FI., 
32207, 390-2130. You and your students will greatly enjoy studying the 
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beauty, variety and vitality of this area’s traditional expressive culture. I 
wish you every success as you embark on the investigation of the valued 
traditions of Duval County. 



David A. Taylor 
Folklorist-in-Education 
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Lesson 1: Introduction 



Objectives; to introduce key words and phrases in the study of 
folklife. 

The first lesson is concerned with key words and phases that relate to 
the study of folklife# It is important to begin with a discussion of the 
definitions of these terms since they will be used constantly in the following 
lessons. The terms to be introduced in this lesson are: FOLKLIFE, FOLK 

GROUP, and TRADITION. 

Folklife is the vast body of information which is passed on informally, 
usually by word of mouth or by observation and imitation, within certain 
groups of people. Wlien teaching fourth grade students about the meaning of 
this word, it may help to begin by writing FOLKLIFE on the board and then 
asking: **Does anyone know what this word means?'* If no one attempts a 

definition, urge anyone to ’’take a guess.” Usually this will elicit a number 
of responses, all of which you might write on the board. Frequently, at least 
one student will say that folklife has to do with ”old ways.” Having recorded 
all responses, then give a definition. The definition might run along these 
lines: 

’’There are different ways of defining what folklife 
means, but let me tell you the definition that I use. 

First , before I do that , let me show you an easy way to 
remember the definition. I begin by dividing the word 
into its two root words; folk and life. [Write FOLKLIFE 
on the board and draw a line between its root words.] Now, 
who can cell me what ’’folk” means? [Take all answers from 
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students.] "Folk** is not a difficult word. It means 
people; we are all folk. But for our definition of 
folklife, let’s say that folk means groups of people. [Write 
"groups of people" on the board.] "Life" is another easy 
word. Who can give me its definition? [Take answers.] 

There are several ways to define "life," but for our 
purposes, let’s say that life means activities. [Write 
"activities" on the board.] Now, when we put this 
altogether we have our definition of folklife; Folklife is 
the activities of groups of people. [Write on board.] 

We * 11 be talking about exactly what kind of activities later 
on, but for now' try to remember that when I talk about 
folklife 1 mean the activities of groups of people. 

Next, the key phrase FOLK GROUP is introduced. You might go about this 
the f ollowing manner; 

When I speak of groups of people, I’m referring to what are 
known as "folk groups." [Write "folk groups" on the board.] 
Who can tell me what a folk group is? [Take all answers 
from students.] When I use the term "folk group" I mean any 
group of people that meets regularly on a face-to-face 
basis. We are meeting on a face-to-face basis right now, 
aren’t we? We can all see each other and we could all speak 
to each other if we wanted to. What are some examples of 
folk groups? [Write all responses on the boa rd . ] Everyone 
here is a member of several folk groups; groups which meet 
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regularly on a face-to-face basis. Examples of common folk 
groups are; familiesj clubs, sports teams, students in a 
classroom, church choirs, bands, neighborhood groups, 
occupational groups • 

Next, the term TRADITION is introduced. This can be done in the 
following way: 

Another important word that we*il be talking about is 
•’tradition.” [Write the word on the board.] Can anyone 
tell me what it means? [Take ail answers.] When I use the 
word ’’tradition” I mean the information about how to do a 
certain thing that is passed on over time by members of folk 
groups . Can any one give me an examp le of a t rad i t ion ? 

[Take answers from students.] There are more kinds of 
traditions than we could list in a day or a week. Let’s 
spend a few minutes talking about a kind of family tradition 
that most of us know about. How many here .celebrate 
Christmas every year? [Ask for show of hands.] Ail right, 
that’s just about everyone. There are many traditions 
having to do with Christmas that are passed on in families. 
Who can tell one thing that you do in your family every 
year at Christmas time? [List traditions on the board.] 
Christmas traditions common in American families include: 
giving and receiving gifts, decorating a tree, the use of 
certain colors (red and green) for decorations, eating 
special foods, singing or listeni* g to special music, going 
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follows 



to church, having family reunions, hanging stockings, and 
passing on beliefs about Santa Claus. [If time permits, you 
may wish to discuss the similarities and differences in 
family Christmas traditions by asking questions such as: On 

which day and at what time do you open presents in your 
family? What are special Christmas foods that your family 
enjoys? What are the items that are usually found in a 
Christmas stocking? i 

Next, the TRANSMISSION OF FULK.LIFE is discussed. This can be done as 

There ’ s one more idea that I’d like you to learn today . It 
has to do with the way that traditions are passed on. How 
did you learn about the Christmas traditions that are 
carried on in your families? [Take answers.) Yes, you 
Learned from your parents, your brothers and sisters and 
other relatives — the members of the folk group which is 
your family. And you probably learned by word of mouth. 

That is, someone told you how to do something and you 
remembered. Or, you may have learned how to do something by 
watching and copying — preparing a type of food, for 
example. That’s the way it is with most traditions, they 
are passed on informally — not in schools, not from books, 
not from T. V. — by word of mouth or by watching and 
copying. [Erase all words and definitions from the board.) 
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In order to illustrate the various traditions which are part of the 
folklife of Florida folk groups, and to reinforce the definitions of folklife, 
folk group, and tradition, show the slide/ tape program "Florida Folklife" (15 
minutes). 

Suggestions for discussion cjuestions are contained in the Teacher s 
Guide included with the slide/ tape program. You will probably not have much 
time remaining for questions, but at least ask your students to identify the 
various kinds of traditions which they saw in the program, such as food, 
dance, music, basketry, clothing, quilt making, hanging a Christmas stocking, 
and blowing out candles on a birthday cake. 

Finally, repeat the terms and definitions discussed in this lesson: 

FOLKLIFE: ways of doing things that are passed on by members of folk 

groups . 

FOLK GROUPS: groups of people who meet regularly, on a face-to-face 

basis. 

TRADITION: an activity that is carried on in a folk group based on 

information passed on in that group. (Folklife is the sum 
total of a group’s traditions.) 

HOW ARE TRADITIONS USUALLY PASSED ON IN FOLK GROUPS? By word of mouth, 

or by observation and imitation. 



***ASS1GNMENT FOR NEXT CLASS SESSION: Ask students to bring an object from 

home that has been passed on in the family and be prepared to tell the 
importance of this object to family members. That is, why it is passed on, 
from whom it has been passed down, and to whom it will be passed in the 
future. Students will probably have to question parents or ot’aer relatives to 






obtain infonnaCion about the object. They should be cautioned that objects 
should be brought from home to school only with parents' permission. You may 
wish to send a letter to parents explaining the assignment (see sample, page 
7.) Students should also be told that dangerous objects (knives, guns, etc.) 
should not be brought to class, and that it is not advisable to bring fragile 
and/or valuable objects. 



RECOMMENDED READING FOR LESSON 1 : 

Jan H. Brunvand, The Study of American Folklore: An Introduction (New 

York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1968). 

RECOMMENDED READING FOR LESSON 2: 

Stephen J. Zeitlin, Amy J. Rotkin and Holly Cutting Baker, A 
Celebration of American Family Folklore (New York: Pantheon Books, 1982), pp. 

182-211. 

RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR LESSON 1: 

slide/tape program "Florida Folklife," available from Florida Folklife 
Programs, P.O. Box 265, White Springs, Florida 32096. Telephone: (904-397- 

2192). 
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Dear Parent: 

This is CO inform you chac I have begun co teach a short course on 
Florida folklife in your child's class. This program, developed by the Duval 
County School System and the Bureau of Florida Folklife Programs, is designed 
co enrich the "Florida Studies" component of the social studies curricula. 

During the two weeks chac I will be at your child’s school, I will be 
presenting a variety of information about the traditional cultural heritage of 
Florida in general and Duval County in particular. In order to emphasize the 
point chac traditions play an important part in all of our lives, I will be 
assigning simple projects which are intended co make students more aware of 
the traditions of their families, friends and neighbors. Since some of these 
assignments will require your child to collect information about family 
traditions, he/she may be coming co you for assistance. Because your 
participation will greatly enhance the value of the material which I will be 
presenting at school, I hope you will be willing co assist your child with 
these assignments. 

If you have any questions or comments about this program, I would be 
happy co hear from you. 




Sincerely, 



David A. Taylor 
Folklorist - in-h2ducac ion 



The Nation's Model 




'n School District 



Name 


* 


Date 






City 


State 








Beliefs about Love, Courtship, 


Marriage 




Subject 


Beliefs 




Collected from 




Ways to tell color of 
hair of future spouse 




1 


Ways to tell that 
sweetheart is thinking 
about you 


' " 1 

1 


r 


Love Beliefs 
associated with: 
1. Sweeping 




1 

i 

1 

1 


2. Sewing 






3. Mirrors 




i 


4. Water 






5. Wishbones, 

Pulley bones 




i 

1 

t 

1 


6. Moon, stars 






7. Flowers 






8. Trees 




1 


9. Seeds 


1 


j 

i 

! 


Marital Status: 


! 


Good luck in 
Marriage 


1 

1 


About Wedding day/ 
Month 


i 




r ^ . 

] 

1 

f 





Wedding ceremony i 



Wedding clothes 
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Name 



Date 



City 


State 




Beliefs About Birth and Health 


Subject 


Beliefs 


Collected from 


Birthmark 


■ 




Deformities 1 


1 




Number of children 


] 




Foretelling sex of 
Child 






Foretelling looks 
growth, or physical 
attributes | 






Foretelling ! 

Characteristics/ ! 

talents 






Bad luck for 
babies 






Baby’ s health 


t 




Cures or causes: 
1. Bed wetting 






2. Bowlegs 


. 




3. Colic 


^ — — 

t 

1 


1 

1 



4. Croup 



5. Cross eyes 



Stut terirv,^. 



Teeth ing 



8. ITirush 
rhr.ish 
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Name 

City 

Subject 


Date 

State 

Beliefs : Economic, Social 
Beliefs 


! Collected from 


Sign of gaining 
wealth 






Wealth associated 
days of the year 






Moon beliefs and 
money 






Friends and Enemies 
!• Losing friends 






2. Gaining friends 






3. Making lifelong 
friends 






Cards and luck 
1. Gambling 




r 


2. Lying - signs 






Travel - signs that 
one will travel 
1. Planning a trip 






2. Good luck signs 
for travel 






3. Bad luck signs i 
against travel | 






Meeting and passing i 1 

an animal i 

1. (Snakes) j | 




2. (Cats) I 1 

1 ' 

I j 


Davs of the week i I 

1 ' 

and travel i 1 

! 1 

! 




Signs or visitors ! * 

coming ; 

i 

1 

1 
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INTRODUCTION 



S taten Island is New York’s most varied bt)r- 
ough. Its landscapes include the still rural, the 
small town, the suburban and the urban. In recent 
years, the pt^pulation of Staten Island has increased 
rapidly. Many of these new Staten Islanders are 
drawn from the other boroughs, but for many oth- 
ers, Staten Island is their first home in this countrs'; 
their first intrcxluction to American culture. The 
mixture of peoples and cultures that n pih' present 
day Staten Island is reflected in this collection of folk- 
lore material by students at P.S. 2,T P.S. ,^6, PS. 38 
and the Staten Island Academy. 

Vtnv From Staten Island is an outgrowth of the Folk 
Artists in the Schtxils Program initiated during the 
1984-85 school year by the Staten Island Council on 
the Arts. During its first year over the course of four 
months, the Program brought a .series of gifted tradi- 
tional artists to the classrcxims of two Staten Island 
sch(X)ls. The Ixxiklet Cleneration io Generation w as 
written bv students participating in the initial pro- 
gram. This year, the program w as r paneled to in- 
clude almost 2,000 second, third, fourth and firth 
grade students in four .sclxxils. These students w ere 
visited bv more than a dozen artists betw een No\ em- 
ber 1985 and May 1986. 

The goal of the program w as to intrtxluce Staten 
Islanci students to outstanding tr,iditional artists 
from various national, ethnic, and occupational 
groups who practiced their lore and craft on Staten 
Island. The program soiight to demonstrate that 
“art” existed w ithin the students' ow n comnuinitx' 
and was not confined to annual field trips to Manhat- 
tan. Additional goals of the Program included: 

• enhancing the students' interest in and respect 
for the tradition and histories oftheirow n fam- 
ily and communitv' 

• broadening the students' understanding and re- 
s|.x*ct for traditions and customs of other peo- 
ples and nations 

• highlighting and des eloping an appreciation of 
aesthetics pr,icticed in e\ er\ day commumn life 
• increasing interpersonal communications 
through inter.ictions w ith \ isiting folk artists 
• intergrating the stiidv of folklore into the stu- 
dent’s overall edueation 

• connecting tiiiiual in-clliss Ic, lining cspei icnccs 
w Ith less formal oiit-of-class instruction h\ fam- 
ily members through emphasis on the impor- 



tance and value of family and community 
traditions. 



T raditional artists were identified on the b.isisof 
fieldwork, and selected for participation in the 
Program for their know ledge of a tradition, their 
abilitx' to work well in the classrcxmi situation and 
the qualitv' of their work. Before an artist's \ isit to the 
classrtx)m, teachers received preparatory’ material 
from the folklorist which they were expected to re- 
view w ith their classes. If the visiting artist w as dem- 
onstrating folk arts from another country — as many 
of them were — students were required to know 
where that nation w as IcKated, a bit about its history, 
and to memorize from the preparatory material how 
to greet and th.ink the artist in the langiuge con- 
cerned. This year, visiting artists included a Chinese 
calligrapher, Nor\\ egian Rosemale painter, .Mbanian 
musician, Irish storyteller, Natixe .\mcrican potter 
and craftswoman, Syrian ccxik, master ropemaker, 
Korean dancer, )ew ish storyteller, pigeon flyer, oral 
historians, Irish musicians, and a Ukrainian Pysanky 
egg painter. All participating artists lived and/or 
worked on Staten Island. Their \ isits ga\ e students a 
chance to meet, watch, discuss and try for themselves 
a wide variety of traditional arts. The students' reac- 
tions to the artists, as well as their personal reflec- 
tions on the tt)pics and ideas introduced by the 
particip,iting folklorist, form the basis of this hcxik- 
let. 

In addition to presenting traditional artists in the 
sch(X)ls, the Program also featured a Public Pro- 
grams component which uxik place at the Rich- 
mondtown Restoration and featured a month-long 
lecture series on oral history, a program on clamming 
and harborlore, crarts demonstrations, and a multi- 
ethnic concert. In-class s isits of several of the artists 
were also \ ideo taped bv pAlucational V'ideo Arts. 
These tapes, as well as “Folk Artists In The Class- 
rtx)m,” a short videotape introduction to the Pro- 
gr.im, may be obtained through the .SKiA. Finally, 
children in several classes at P.S. 23 participated in a 
“folklore penpal program." They exchanged letters 
about themsehes and the artists they h.id seen with 
students in the upstate New York Newark N’alley 
.School Svstem. who were participating in a folk 
Artists PiDgram directed by ( atherine Schwoerter- 
mann. 
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I n dosing, I would like to acknow ledge the New 
York Foundation tor the Arts, the National En- 
dowment for the Arts (Folk Arts), the New York 
State Clouneil on the Arts (Folk Arts) and the New 
York C'it\' Department of Cultural Aftairs, whose 
tlmeling made this Program jx)ssihle. Thanks also to 
Li?. Grabiner of Educational N’ldeo Center, Kathy 
Nutt of Richmondtown Restoration, and the ad- 
ministratise and teaching staffs of the schtx)ls in- 
vol\ eci whose ctx^peration ensured the sui cess of the 
Program. Finally, 1 want to thank the students and 
their parents, w hose interest, enthusiasm and C(X)p- 
cration made the Program so rew arding. 



Nancy Groce 
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TRADITIONAL GAMES 



S ome students wrote about their own folklore for this book. Here are some games 
they collected on Staten Island. 




JUMPROPE SONGS 

Lemon on Lime 
Gonna be on time 
The school bus leaves 
At quarter to nine 
abed ... to Z 



Raxannt Rica 

('lass Afn Urban, Stafrn Island Acadrmv 



M y grandma showed me a game similar to Monopoly. It is a card 
game, but it has quiz questions about VVbrld War I and World 
War II. My grandpa is great at this game. My grandma is a bad player, 
because she plays mostly new' games. My grandma yells when she loses 
the game. That's probably what is going to start World War III. 

Melissa Panezyszyn 

,i:.r,Mrs O'Bnen.TS’^O 



f 




SISSOR, ROCK AND PAPER 
AKOREANGAME 








A 



r . 

\ 

■ tr- ,ve ; 







I per 
^ / 



< )ii li.n c to s.i\ KjIi " c, Hn With two iK'opIc oi iiioic tlit\ [’k k citlicr /ki iu'or IU> l\ipcrui\crs 

ro».k, ro».k hits sissor, sissor silts [’.ipcr 1 he people w lio are s.uij;ht are out I he person w lio w ins beeomes first, 
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! Mr. Mr ( naru, />.S 



TRADITIONAL GAAAES 



SLAM BIKE BALL 



GAMES ON MY STREET 



M y folklore is about a eamc \s e play on my block. It 
is called slam bike ball. There arc 5 people on bikes 
and 5 people have soccer balls ( 1 apiece) and the people on 
the bikes nave to ride up and down the block. The people 
with the balls have to hit them v\ ith the ball, and if the 
people on the bikes fall oft thafs 1 point for the people 
with the ball. 

Kevin Mastrmiaola 

S-212,Mn Hadteti.PS. 36 



A lot of children live on my street and I have many 
friends to play with. I will tell you about some of the 
games ue play. 

We choose up sides and play “Hide and Seek," “Boxball’* 
and ‘‘Hit the Stick.* We play “Man Hunt* in the woods 
across from my house. 

We keep ourselves busy by playing many different games. 

Thomas Polisano 

3 219, Mn Malonn P S 36 



BOCCI: AN ITALIAN GAME 




Justin Vuono 

4-2SS,Mn O'Donneli, PS 36 



RED DEVIL 

DI RHCniC')NS 6or 7 plavers Kach player must pickacolor One person must be the Red Devil. He(or she) must 
stay about 4 feet away from the other people R.D. = Red Devil. 

WHAT TO SAY: R.D. - Knock, kmKk 

rhOlMT: - Who's therc> 

R.D. - Red Devil 
r>'OPTH - What ya\s ant? 

R.D. - A can of paint 
PHOPI.H = What color? 

R.D. -- A color. 



Just say he savs ‘‘red'' 
King t.iggcd 



it One of the people picked that color, the\ must run around and get back to base without 
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PIGEON RACING 



P igeon racing is a traditional sport on Staten Island and we were delighted to have 
Eddy Rosenblum come to the schools to explain all about his sp jrt. Mr. Rosenblum 
has more than 150 birds and he trains them to return to his coop in Rosebank from as far 
away as Virginia. He brought some homing pigeons to school and each class got to write 
a “secret message.* We tied the messages to the birds and released them. When he got 
home, Mr. Rosenblum read our messages and then he called the school and told us what 
they said. 




Generation to Generation: 

The Staten Island Folk Artists 
In the Schools Project 



Written Ify students of 
P.S. ^3 and the Staten Island Academy 



Nancy Groce, Editor 
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Generation to Generation: • 

The Staten Island Folk Artists 
In the Schools Project 




Nancy Groce, Editor 



Project Director 
Folk Artists in the Schools 
Staten Island Council on the Arts 



INTRODUCTION 



Staten Island is a culturally rich, unique and 
fascinating part of New York City. To off-Islanders, 
even those who pride themselves on being “City 
buffs," it is probably the least known of the five 
boroughs. But if Staten Island lacks the 
skyscrapers of Manhattan, the population density 
of Brooklyn, the hustle of the Bronx or the 
orderliness of Queens, it makes up for it with a 
distinct yet fragile culture all of its own. Staten 
Island is changing rapidly. Since the completion of 
the Verrazano-Narrows Bridge in 1964, the 
population has increased tremendously. New 
Staten Islanders are often drawn from the other 
boroughs, particularly from Brooklyn, but Staten 
Island is often the first home for new Americans 
from all corners of the world. The mixture of 
extremely varied metropolitan cultures that typify 
|modern Staten kland is reflected in this collection 
|bf folklore material by the students of Public 
School 23 and the Staten Island Academy. 

The Folk Artists in the Schools Project was in- 
itiated by the Staten Island Council on the Arts 
during the 1984-85 school year. The goal of the pro- 
ject was to introduce State Island students to out- 
standing traditional artists from various national, 
ethnic, and occupational groups who practiced 
their lore and craft on Staten Island. In other 
words, the project sought to demonstrate that “art” 
existed within the student s own community and 
was not confined to annual field trips to Manhat- 
tan. Additional goals of the project included: 

■ enhancing the student’s interest in and 
knowledge of the traditions and histories of 
their own community and family 

■ broadening the student’s understanding and 
respect for traditions and customs of other 
peoples and nations 

■ highlighting and understanding the aes- 
thetics practiced in everyday community life 





■ increasing interpersonal communications 
through interactions with folk artists 

■ connecting formal in-class learning experi- 
ences with less formal out-of-class instruction 
by family members through emphasis on im- 
portance and value of family traditions 

Over the period of four months in early 1985, a 
series of folk artists visited the classrooms of PS 23 
and the Staten Island Academy. Artists were 
selected based on their knowledge of a traditional 
craft, their ability to work well in a classroom 
situation and the quality of their work. Visiting 
artists included a ferry boat captain. Norwegian 
rosemaler, Ukrainian pysanky maker, Haitian 
dancer, Italian marionetter, rope maker, oral 
historian, Chinese calligrapher, Irish musician 
and Philippine cook. All the participating folk 
artists lived and/or worked on Staten Island. Their 
visits gave students a chance to meet, watch, 
discuss, and try for themselves a wide variety of 
traditional arts. The students’ reactions to the 
visiting artists, as well as their personal reflections 
on the topics and ideas introduced ly the 
participating folklorist, form the basis of this 
booklet. 

In closing, I would like to acknowledge the New 
York Foundation for the Arts, the National 
Endowment for the Arts ( Folk Arts', and the NYC 
Department of Cultural AfTairs, whose funding 
made this project possible. Thanks also to folklorist 
Dr. Jens Lund, whose 1983 Survey of Staten Island 
Folklife, made possible by a grant from the New 
York State Council on the Arts, greatly aided 
attempts to locate traditional Staten Island artists. 
Finally, in addition to those whose names a e listed 
above, I wish to thank parents of participating 
students who often were asked to serve as 
informants, and the teaching staff of both 
participating schools. 
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New York 



Traditional Games 



Students were encouraged to collect their own folklore. Here are 
some of the traditional games played today on Staten Island. 



Pah ( ) 

Dah is a Chinese game that my grandmother taught 
me. It is usually played around New Years. Everybody 
puts 32 pennies in the center of the table. You play with 
six dice. What you roll determines how many pennies 
you win. 



If you roll 

1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5, 6 

2 sets of 3 of a kind 

3 of a kind, 3’s and 4's 
4of4’s 

4 of a kind, not 4’s 

5 of 4’s 

5 of a kind, not 4's 
two 4*8, two 5’s, two 6’s 

6 of a kind 



then you win 
16 cents 
16 cents 
24 cents 
32 cents 
4 cents 
64 cents 
34 cents 
24 cents 

all of the money left 

Jessica Wang 

3^07, Afr Criaris, PS. 23 



Scully 

Directions: Scully is a game in which you have to place a colored bottle cap i see 
picture) on a board with numbers from 1 to 13. Put a crayon over the cap and a 
match over the crayon to make it melt into the cap for a design. When it dries 
make a scully board with chalk and take the cap so you are ready to play. There 
is a starting fine in which you shoot the cap up to # 1 with your fingers, then to #2 
3, etc. Once you get to 13, there are four skinnier boxes connected on all 4 sides of 
the box. One is numbered 1 than 2, 3 and 4. You must shoot the cap into 13, then 
1, 2,3,4, and back into 13. At that point you are a killer. Then, witn your cap you 
must shoot your opponents cap 3 times in a row. Then he is dead and you are the 
winner. 

John Riccardi 

Mrs. Manifold, P S 23 
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Ringaleveo 



ftingalevio — if you have about 10 people, split them in half One half hides 
and one half counts to 30. One of the people is tnejail keeper, to capture someone 
you tag them and say “Ringalevio 1,2,3, 1,2,3 1,2,3" and bring them to jail. To 
escape you either fool the guard or have another member from your team tag you 
without having him tagged, 

Lee Maschier 

4^314, Mrs Manifold, PS 23 
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Jump Rope Sayings 

When 1 jump rope I sing songs something like this: 

Not Last Night But the Night Before 24 Hours Came 
Knockin* At M\ Door'I Asked Them What They Wanted 
and This Is What They Said /Lady , Lady Do the Split J 
Lady Lady Show Your Slip^Lady Lad^ Do the Kanga- 
roo Lady Lady Thafs Enough For You, ’ 



One 



OR 



Two On Time, Don*tBe Late Mary Has a Date At a Quar- 
ter Past Eight , . . 

Jessica Dotte 

4-374, Mrs Manifold, PS. 23 



These are sayings my grandmother from England used 
to say when she skipped jump rope. 

1. I was in the kitchen, doing a bit of stitching in come 
the bogeyman and chased me out, 

2. Rasberry, Gooseberry, Apple Jam tart,^Tell me the 
name of your sweetheart, 

Cynthia Carbone 

4-1 , Mrs. Farley, P.S. 23 



A Foreign Game 

Kabadi 

In this Indian game there are 2 equal teams on each 
side. The object of the game is to be fast and take deep 
breaths. The chosen team picks a player The player 
runs to the other side and keeps saying ”Kabadi.” When 
he tags his opponents^ his op^nents ^ase him back. If 
he survives his team gets 1 point. If his opponent holds 
him until he runs out of breath the other team gets a 
point. , „ ^ 

AsimRehman 

4-314, Mrs Manifold, P,S 23 



Kick the Can — if there are 7 people playing, and the 
person who is it has found 5 people, than someone who 
Hasn’t been found yet can kick the can and everyone is 
free. 



Kick the Can 



Stephanie Liien^ood 
314, Mrs Manifold, PS 23 
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Customs and Holidays 



When students wrote about their own family’s folklore, they often 
described traditions associated r/ith holidays. Here are some of 
their traditions. 



Passover 

P assover is a festival of freedom. My house receives a special cleaning. Everything sparkles 
and shines. 

There is a family ceremony called a seder which is held onlhe first two n^hts of Passover 
We sit around a table and read from a book that tells the story of Passover. Tnis book is called 
the Haggadah. Everybody reads a part of this and the youngest child asks the four questions. 

My father sits at the head of the table. He is the leader of the Seder. Near him is the matzoh 
cloth containing three ^kets for three whole matzohs. On the table near the leader there is 
also a Seder Plate whicn is prenared in advance by my mother. On this plate Seder food sym- 
bols are placed. We do not eat from this plate. 

The Seder Plate 

1. Bitter Herbs (Moror) — horseradish- 
by the Egyptians. 

2. Vegetable . We dig a vegetable in salt water. It symbolizes the tears of the Jews. 

3. Charoses a mixture of chopped apples, walnuts and cinnamon with a red wine. It symbolizes 
the mortar the children of Israel were forced to make for the Egyptians. 

4. Roasted Lamb Bone (ZVoa), it symbolizes God, who influenced the Pharoah to release the 
children of Israel from bondage. 

5. (Baytzo), a hard-boiled egg that is roasted. It symbolizes mourning for the loss of the 

tempTe. Billy LustgarUn 

3 -307, Mr Cruxris, PS 23 



-It symbolizes the bitter times of the enslaved Israelites 



On the Holiday of 
Passover the 14th of 
Nisan we eat Matzoh 
because our ancestors 
did not have enough 
time to bake bread 
when they were freed 
from Egypt. This is 
a picture of my family 
and me having a Pass- 
over Seder. 

The plate with seven dishes: 

1. Charoseth 

2. egg (hard boiled) 

3. shank bone 

4. bitter herb 

5. CTeens 

6. horseradish 

7. salt water 

1 Alexis 10' j nu* 

2 Alexandra 5' sister 

3 Father 

4 David 17 brother 

5 Dale 13 brother 

6 Mother 




ERIC 



Alfiis Kulu k 

,‘^th Stnten I 'ilami Aattlvf^ 
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Customs and Holidays 



How I Celebrate 



I am going to tell you about EID (Eeed) which is a muslim holiday. It is celebrated after the 
month of fasting, called Ramazan is over. On the 28th day of Ramazan, all the muslims go out- 
side at sundown and try to sight the new moon. If the new moon is not sighted, everybody goes 
back inside and prepares for yet another day of fasting If the moon is sifted, it means the 
next day will beEIU. Everybody happily prepares forbid, i,e. last minute shopping is done; 
things are put together and finally, everybody gathers in their friends' house for celebrating. 

At that time, mothers decorate the girls' hands with henna in beautiful designs. Henna when 
dried and washed off, leaves an orange color on the skin. You can see the girls walking with 
their palms outstretched to help the henna dry. 

The next morning is EID. All the muslims gather for prayers at the mosaue. The Imam leads 
the prayer. The men line up behind the Imam, the boys behind the men ana the ladies and girls 
in the back. After the prayers, the Imam gives a speech called KHUTBA, in which he explains 
the importance of Eid. When the Khutba is over, everyone rises and embraces each other 3 
times and says *Eid Mubarik' which means ‘Happy Eid.’ 

After the prayers everyone goes home and exchanges gifts. Then everyone sits down to eat 
‘kheer,’ a special dish made with milk and vermicelles. Afterwards, women dress up in very 
colorful clothes called a shalwar-kurta. People then gather at their relatives and friends’ 
houses and celebrate by feasting and exchanging gifts. 



4-314, Mrs manifold, P S . 
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Addendum #4 

FOLKPATTKRNS (4-H/MSlJ MuHcum) Project 

FOl.KPATTKRNS is :i project of tlie Michigan State I’niversity 
Museum ami the Michigan 4-H Youth Prof^ranis. It was initiated in 
197‘> witli a Youth IVojeets Clrant t’roin the National Endowment tor 
the Humanities, a federal agency. The basic plan of this innovative 
project was to eombine the professional subjeet-area expertise of the 
folklorists at the MSI’ Museum with the educational delivery structure 
offered by the 4-11 Youth Program to design an alternative method for 
youths who want to learn more about themselves, their families, and 
their eommunities. Staff members of the MSI’ Museum worked closely 
with 4-11 staff, volunteers, and teens to develop a projiram that would 
provide an opportunity for youths, either as individuals or in groups, to 
explore in an organized way the various factors and influences that 
have affected and continue to affect the objects, traditions, and orjja- 
nizations that exist in their eommunities. One of the foundinji 
strenj^ths of this plan rested on the fact that both the 4-11 Youth 
l*ro)irams and the MSI’ Museum were part of a land-jirant university 
whose stated mission was “research, teaching, and public seniee," 
particularly as it related to Michigan citizens. Thus the project’s 
emphasis on researehinji and presen tinji MiehijJan traditions fit 
squarely in the overall institutional mission. 

Since 4-11 leaders and youth have initiated projects both 

within and outside schools based on individual or coin m unity interests 
and have showcased the results of their work in schools, libraries, 
museums, and fairs. Projects to date include: an oral history of the 
eountyfair in lloujiliton llaneoek, Miehi^an;a Family Folklore 
(lolleetion (lenter at the 4-11 Exploration Days; the research for 
and production of a number of county “Friendship Quilts”; a crafts 
aiiprentieeship program at White Pine N’illaj^e in Eudin^ton; the estab 
lishment of the Muskejion (]ounty and Oceana (loluity Folk Festivals; 
the production of a 4 11 Foodways Oookbook; and the planting of a 
“Heritage (lardeii" at the Frankenmuth Historical Museum. ’Phe 
.Michijian folklife extension specialist at the MSI' Museum serves as 
technical expert for the project in the same manner that cooperative 
extension specialists in other research areas serve the state. 

TliroujJh tile development of traiiiint^ workshops and publications, 
the .MSI’ .Museum Folk .\rts Division stiiff hits worked effectively with 
1 II sttite stiiff to provide both content inforniiition and examples of 
nioilel projects. Included in this section are excerpts from sevenil of 
the publiciitions thiit liiive heen developed. 

The F( )1,KPATTEKNS projiram in MiehiAttn hits since spiiwned the 
establishment of other state or lociil 4 11 folklife in educati<»n projects. 
For instance, in North Dakotii. a “Foodwiiys” project was closely 
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modeled on the Miehij^an 4-1 1 materials. H()\ve\er, other states have 
developed theirown 4-H program format for folklife-in-edueation. One 
siieh signifieant projeet is the New York 4-H “Heritage and Horizons” 
program. A series of projeetsaiid/oraetivities based on the history and 
folklore of New York State, this program was developed and eoordi- 
nated by the Rural Soeiology Extension arm of the New York 
(a)operative Extension Ser\iee. I’ublieations assoeiafed with this proj- 
eet eover siieh topies as rural arehiteeture and home erafts. More 
information on this series ean be obtained from the 4-H Youth 
I’rogram Offiee, (iornell I’niversity, Ithaea, New York. 



EXCERPTS: 



a. Marsha MaeDowell, "EOEKPATTERNS: A 4-11 Leader’s (luide” 
(4-H 1222), lbS2. 

b, (Christine Tueker and Marsha MaeDowell, “Family Eolklore"(4-H 
1.120), lOS.S. 

e. Marsha MaeDowell. “Eoodways" (4-11 1.120), 10S4. 



d. .lane and Lee Taylor, “Heritage Ciardening’’ (4 11 1270), 10S4. 

This material was developed and published by the MSC Museum and 
the 4-H Youth Programs, (k)operative Extension Ser\iee, .Miehigan 
State I'niversity. Initial funding for this projeet was provided by a grant 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
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Introduction 



Before you and your members begin a FOLKPAT- 
TERNS project, it would be a good idea to make sure 
they are aware of what kinds of information 
FOLKPATTERNS deals with. By participating in one 
or two introductory activities, your members will 
have an opportunity to see if they would be in- 
terested in conducting a FOLKPATTERNS project. 
Following are suggested warmup activities for 
FOLKPATTERNS groups. 

Introductory Activities 

1. Have 5 to 10 people play the FOLKPATTERNS 
card game. Print or type each of the following ques- 
tions on the back of a 3-inch by 5-inch index card. 
Place the completed cards face down in a pile in the 
middle of a table. The first player picks a card and 
chooses a second person to answer the question on 
the card. After answering the question, the second 
player selects a card to ask a third player. This con- 
tinues until all the questions are answered. 




This game has no right or wrong answers, and 
there are no winners or losers. After some of the 
answers are given, encourage group discussion. 

— Ho you know any haunted places? Where are 
thev? 

— What kind of bread do you eat most often? 

■— Hid you ever believe that “beehive hairdos 
contained spider’s nests? 

-- Do you know someone who wears a copper 
bracelet to ease arthritis? Do you think it 
works? 

— Do you have a particular way of folding clothes 
or hanging them on the line? 



— When you were young, how did you keep quiet 
during church? 

— On what occasions do you take family 
photographs? 

— What foods do you associate with weddings? 

— What food do you eat when you are sick? 

— What food makes your mouth water? When do 
you have this mouth-watering food? 

— Do you eat the cake or the icing first? 

— When you go visiting, do you look into your 
host’s linen closet? 

— Sing a lullaby. 

— Do you know any hand games used to entertain 
a child? Demonstrate them. 

— Give the group a school cheer. 

— Did you ever wear a scapular? 

— What is your recipe for a pasty? 

— Who sits at the head of the table at a family 
meal? 

— What games did you or do you play while 
traveling in a car? 

— Do you have a nickname? If so, how did you get 
it? 

— How did your parents meet? 

— What do you do for good luck? 

— What prank did you pull or was pulled on you 
in school? 

— What do you say when someone sneezes? Why? 

— How do you get rid of a wart? 

— How do you know when it is going to rain? 

— Have you ever signed a yearbook or an 
autograph book? How did you sign? 

— Do you know any stories that make you afraid 
to babysit? 

2. View the film ’’Harmonize.” a 20-mlnute, 16 mm 
color film available through the Michigan 
4-H — Youth Programs office. The film shows how 
five American families observe traditions and share 
family histories. After viewing this film with club 
members, ask the following questions; 

— What games do you play when traveling in a 
car. bus. or subway? 

— Does your family have nonsense traditions or 
events they celebrate? 

— What foods does your family, have at a holiday 
dinner? 

~ What songs do you sing in your house? 

3. Sponsor a Family Heirloom Day at a local 
library, school, or museum. Have members bring In 
objects from home and attach a tag to each item with 
Information on what the object is. who made it. 
where it came from, what it was used for. who 
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owned it, and where it is kept now . Invite family and 
friends to see the display. 

4 . Sponsor an old-time photo day. Provide old 
clothes and a few props, then take snapshots. Use 
this project as a way for members to collect informa- 
tion about their own dress, hairstyles, fashion 
costumes, and occupational outfits. 

5 . Take your group to a folk festival in your area. 

6. Have members invite new friends to attend a 
club meeting. Have them fill out short-item cards as 
as way of introducing each other. Refer to pages 
19-21 for instructions on how to use cards. 

7. Get a copy of the FOLKPATTERNS slide-tape, a 
3-minute presentation that explains what FOLKPAT- 
FERNS is. It can be used with a caraniate to run con- 
tinually and is good to use at a county meeting or 
event. 

8. Clheck out the FOLKPATTERNS activity trunk 
from the Michigan 4-H — Youth Programs office. The 
trunk contains the FUl.KPATTERNwS game, sample 
forms and short-item cards, and some sample hands- 
on activities. 

9. Plan and participate in HISTOP (History Sharing 
Through Our Photographs). HISTOP, which was 
created by Nancy Rosen, provides an intergenera- 
tional sharing of history through family photographs 
and attempts to teach both old and young people the 
importance of photographs as historical documents. 
HISTOP provides a way for youths and senior 
citizens to share in ac:tivities such as creative writing 
about history, taking '*old-lime*' photos, producing 
an exhibit of photos, and preserving family 
photographs. For more information on the program, 
write HISTOP. 1910 Torquay. Royal Oak. MI 48073. 

What is Folklore (Folklife)? 

rhe study of folklore, also called folklife. is con- 
cerned with the traditional behaviors and expres- 
sions that are an integral part of any group of people. 
Learned primarily through observation or imitation, 
these traditions are passed from one generation to 
the next. They can include both material lailture and 
oral traditions atul are found wherever a grou[) of 
people share a set of experiences or beliefs. 

Frecjuently people hold misconceptions about 
folklore that misguide the inexperienced student or 
presenter of folklore. Therefore, it is im[)ortant to 
remember the following: 

1 . Folklore is not necessarily old or old-fashioned, 

rhough old-time activities might be a key to 
discovering folk culture, they are not always the best 
means and certainly not the only means, New' 
customs and traditions can be found wherever a 
group of people share a common background, work 
® netting, religious belief, education, etc. Singing Hap- 



py Birthday." crossing your finger, for good luck, 
making pom-poms to decorate a nev.^lywed‘s car. 
pinstriping a customized van. and attending a 
potiuck dinner are contemporary traditions shared 
by some people. 

2. Folklore is found everywhere. All people have 
traditions that they keep in their homes, schools, 
work settings, countries, and community lives. Folk 
traditions are found in urban and suburban settings, 
as well as in rural locations. Decorating your garage 
door or mailbox, playing street hockey, and telling 
someone there are alligators in the sewers are ex- 
amples of urban traditions, just as making 
scarecrows and telling silo stories are examples of 
rural folklore. 

3. Folklore is found in everyone. Regardless of age. 
sex, race, religion, nationality, or education, 
evi^ryone maintains folklore traditions. Phat means 
that the leader, the youth participants, and their 
neighbors all engage in some kind of folk lor i( 
behavior. Remember that even very young children 
chant jump rope rhymes, have birthday celebrations, 
a' d tell babysitter jokes. 
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Guidelines for a FOLKPATTERNS Project 



Before you begin a FOLKPATTERNS project, you 
will want to have some idea of what training is 
necessary, how much time is involved, what 
materials are needed, etc. The following information 
should help you in your planning. 

Age Level of Participants 



Although FOLKPATTERNS is designed primarily 
for older 4-H youths, many project ideas and skills 
can be adapted for younger members. 




Leader Skills 

FOLKPA T TERNS recpiires resource leaders w ho 
will he able to handle leaching the special resc^arch 
skills, who liave studied the Lc?ader’s Ouide, or who 
arc* versed in a particular subject area of humanitic?s. 
Profc^ssional humanists could play a key role in plan- 
ning. assisting, or cwaluating a FOLKl’ATTKRNS proj- 
cM t. Suc.li humanists «irc* peoplc^ who arc^ engaged in 
nr <irc‘ approprialcdy cpialified i'* bn engaged in pro- 
tc*ssional aclivitic^s in a humanities field as teachers, 
sc holars, resc»arc hers, w riters, editors, producers, ar- 
( hivists. or curators. They may he engaged in one of 
the following areas: philosophy, ethics, comparative 
religion, history, folklore, art history, jurisprudence. 
litc*ralure, an liac*ology, linguistics, or classical and 
modern language's. Of course, a good leader can rely 
cm local expc*i Is. and FOLKPATTERNS offers an c»x- 
cellcml opportunity to invite those resource people to 
voluntcu?r in 4-H projects. Photographers, archivists, 
humanities instructors in high schools or community 



colleges, newspaper editors, historical society 
members, and museum curators are some of the 
humanities resource people who might be asked to 
help develop and guide your project. 

Remember that other 4-H leaders or members of 
other 4-H projects such as photography can be of 
special value to a FOLKPATTERNS project. Training 
sessions are held periodically for FOLKPATTERNS 
project leaders, and your attendance at these ses- 
sions should be part of your planning process. Since 
popular publications sometimes make folklore col- 
lecting seem quick and easy and because almost 
everyone knows some folklore, there are some pit- 
falls if you don’t have the appropriate skills or 
resources. Certain basic skills and understanding can 
help prevent failures or setbacks. 



Youth Involvement 

FOLKPATTERNS projects can be carried out by 
youths as individuals or in groups, but it is important 
that members be allowed and encouraged to develop 
their own projects. Make sure that your 4-H’ers have 
a voice in any project plan or activity. Beware of 
assigning tasks for them; that situation could easily 
occur since folklore collecting can be as attractive to 
adults as it is to youths. Do not let adult enthusiasm 
overshadow the members' interests or plans. 
Members should, however, be willing to devote the 
lime necessary to complete at least a short-term proj- 
ect. Some youths will volunteer for some activili€!S 
and not others. Leaders should be able to blend 
t 5 ver\'one's talents into a total project. Youths will 
also have a chance to meet new' people from all 
walks of life and age groups. 



Time Requirement 

Usually the best P'OLKPATTERNS projects a^e 
those that occur over a long period of time, even 
though they might be started or ended with a special 
one-time event. Time spent on the project will be 
divided between planning, training, carrying out the 
project, and presenting and evaluating the work. 
Oroups or individuals can initiate a FOLKPAT- 
TKRNS project anytime during the year, but some 
projects might only he able to be carried out during 
certain months (e.g., collecting photographs of 
harvest figures in the fall or recording a family s holi- 
day meal tradition), 
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Facliities 

While a regular meeting space would be beneficial 
for members to discuss and share their projects, 
FOLKPATTERNS projects will also take youths to a 
variety of new locations. Fieldwork and research 
will take them to libraries, museums, county records 
offices, and archives, as well as to the places where 
they will find informants. Perhaps you can even ar- 
range to hold your FOLKPATTERNS meetings at a 
local library or museum. 

Equipment 

The kinds and amount of equipment needed will, 
of course, depend on the particular problem or proj- 
ect that the members choose. However, it is likely 
that the following materials will come in handy for 
various activities: 

1. Planning 

— FOLKPATTERNS newsletters, leader's guides, 
activity booklets, and concept booklets. Con- 
cept booklets are a series of leader's guides on 
special folklore and local history topics. 
Shelter, community life, health practices, food- 
ways, family folklore, and games are a few of 
the subjects of the guides that are being 
developed by The Museum, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Contact your county Extension office 
for more information about these guides. 

— Information on local humanities organizations 
(consult your county Extension office for 
references). 



PLANNING RESOURCES 

What planning resources do you have’ 

Concept booklets 

FOLKPATTERNS newsletters 

Information on local humanities 

organizations (list below) 

1 

2 

3 

4 



2. (iollocting and organizing 
— Camera and film 

— Tape recorder, tapes, and (it the recorder is an 
open-reel model, not casse'tte) splicing tapes 
and scis.sors 

— Note pads and pencils 



— Tape measure 

— Questionnaires and short-item cards (models 
are available from county Extension offices or 
FOLKPATTERNS Office) 

— Archival materials (acid-free folders, negative 
sleeves, file box) 



COLLECTING AND ORGANIZING 

What collecting and organizing materials do you 
have (or can you borrow)? 

Camera (where located: ) 

Film 

Tape recorder (where located: ) 

Tapes 

Note pads and pencils 

Tape measure 

Questionnaires 

Short-item cards 

File box (where located: ) 

Photo negative sleeves 

File folders 



3. Reporting and evaluating 

— Access to photocopier or printing and dupli- 
cating source 

— Audiovisual equipment 
— Display units 

— Mini-computer and FOLKLORE computer pro- 
gram 



REPORTING AND EVALUATING 

What materials do you have available for reporting 



and evaluations? 

_ . Slide projector (where located: ) 

, . Display case (where located: ) 

Exhibit space (where located: ) 

Photocopy machine (where located: ) 

Computer (where located: ) 

FOLKPATTERNS report form 



Who could evaluate your project’ 
1 
2 

3 

4 
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FOLKLORE ITEM: 




•Where Collected 

•Informant’s Name (Person Interviewed). 
• Address 



Date 



►Age. 



► Collector’s Name (You). 
• Address 



►Age 



►Tell Us More... 





Your space for more information on the informant’s background 
( ethnicity, religion, occupation, etc.) and the situation where 
you collected the information. 




/ 



Permission granted to deposit this card in the MSU Folklore Archives for educational use 
Collector’s Initials Informant’s Initials 



jgFOLKPATTERNS 



The Museum 

Michigan S^ate University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824 



FiRur« 4, Short-Item 



19 
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category while Partner A records the example on a 
short-item card. Partner A should remember to do 
the following: 

a. Next to folklore item, write which of the above 
categories Partner B has selected. 

b. Record where and when the information is be- 
ing recorded (e.g., at a 4-H meeting), 

c. Write the informant's name (the name of the 
person giving the information). 

d. Record the informant's address, Don't forget zip 
code and county! 

e. Write his/her name and address under “Collec- 
tor." 

4, On the back of the card, there is space for 
members to record more information about the in- 
formant's background and the situation where the 
information was collected. In order to get this in- 
formation members will probably have to ask 
some more questions. Here are some sample ques- 
tions; 

— Where did you learn that saying? 

— Who taught it to you or did you just hear it 
somewhere? 

— How old were you when you first heard it or 
when you used it? 

— What nationality are you? Where were you 
borT 

— How old are you? 

5. When Partner A has completed the card, it’s time 
for Partner B to ask for information. He/she 
becomes the collector while Partner A becomes 
the informant, 

B. When everyone has finished completing a card, 
have the members read the results. They will be 
surprised at the variety of answers and at what 
they will learn about folklore and each other. 



ACTIVITY 
IDEAS 

At your next 4-H ( lub meeting, have tlie members try 
filling out short-item cards. Follow these suggesttul 
steps: 

1. Have each member choose a partner, 

2. Have Partner A ask Partner H to ( lioost* one of tla* 
tollowiug folklore topics: 

- jump rope rhymes 
foodways sayings 
good luck beliefs 
iiutograph album verses 
knock-kno( k jokes 

sc hool tcuiin chants 

- homc^ rcnnc*dies for colds or flu 

-origin of nicknamc?s of tcimily mc!ml)c»rs or 
fricmds 

q ' Partm^r B should give? an example? of the? c:hose?n 
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Have 4-H members collect school cheers by inler- 
vie?wing adults who were cheerleaders or at[ilele?s. 
te?a(;he?rs wdio remember cheers, or students who are 
currently (:he?erleaders, Re?cc)rd the? cht?ers, when they 
we?re? use?d, and where they W'e?re use‘ci on sliort-ile?m 
cards. 



Tell mc'ml)ers to write* clown 10 prove?rf)s tliev fie?ar i!i 
e‘ve»ryday usage. At the ne?xt me?eting me?mf)e?rs can 
te*ll e?ach othe?r what the?y hejird and disc:uss how 
many of the? prove?rl)s the?y know. 'Fhe? common prov- 
e?rl)s can be arranged by type, informant, or social 
group, and distributed in a small pamphlet with a ti- 
tle? like? “Folk Proverf)s and Sayings from Ingham 
Ciounty (Collected by 4-H'e?rs." Include on the cards 
the? rne?anings people? attac:h to the proverbs and in- 
formation on the? (:olle?cticm and the? informants. This 
activity c:ould le?ad to othe?r are?as of inve?stigation in 
^)mmunity, 
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FOLKPATTERNS Fieldwork Data Sheet 



L This information is about you, the collector. 

Name of collector 

Permanent address 



...Number . 
_JDate 



Where the interview took place 



.Tape number 
_Phone 



II. This information is about the person you interview. 

Name of informant 

Address 



_Phone . 



Others present at interview (name and address) 



Has this informant been interviewed by a FOLKPATTKRNS interviewer before? 
(If no, complete all the following sections; if yes, skip to section III.) 

Informant’s birthdate and place of birth 

Informant s parents’ names 



Parents’ nationality or ethnic origin 

When and how did family immigrate to the U S ? 

Languages spoken other than English 

Names and ages of informant’s sisters, brothers, and children 

Hducation, training, apprenticeship 



Occupations (types of jobs held and when) 

Religious affiliation and activities 

(Community activities 

Special hobbies or interests 

Important events during life 

111. This is about the actual interview. 

Subjects covered in the interview 



How. when, where, and from whom did informant learn this information? 



Arc there anv pliotographs available ot the intormant? 



Where art? lliev locattMl? 



I las the inform. int »*ver been featured in a ruHVSpaper or other publication? If so. vvliert* and w hen? 

Hid the informant recommend anvone else to interv iew (names and addresses)? 



Anv additional information 



IV. Has the informant signed the release form? . . - — 

Figure 6. Sample uettlonnalre. 
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Observation and Documentary 
Tools 

Because the folklorist wants to document tradi- 
tions as thoroughly as possible, he/she preserves the 
sights, sounds, smells, and feelings of a tradition by 
utilizing modern electronic tools to augment his/her 
own senses. The tape recorder, camera, and note pad 
are the basic components of a documentary tool kit. 
Yet the researcher should be sensitive to the ap- 
propriateness of these tools to each situation he/she 
encounters when collecting and to each informant 
from whom he/she collects. 

Tape recorder 

By being able to refer to recordings, the researcher 
can have the accuracy the task of documentation 
demands. Thus, the tape recorder in an interview 
.situation becomes an aid to memory and hearing. 
Nonetheless, the interviewer should not impose the 
tape recorder on an informant. Permission to use the 
tape recorder should be requested if the interviewer 
thinks it*s appropriate. If necessary, he/she should 
explain the reason for using the recorder: "So I can 
recall what we talked about,*’ "So I can have an ex- 
ample of your singing to play for others." or "So we 




can have a record of your stories told in your voice." 
The tape recorder does not, however, replace the 
note pad. An interviewer should take notes on any 
situation which he/she records to accompany the 
documentation. Often there are "asides" made that 
an interviewer can note and that the machine cannot 
capture. 

Before your members actually begin asking ques- 
tions, it is a good idea for them to state the date, their 
name, where they are, and whom they are interview- 
ing. In that way they have a recorded reference to the 
tape, as well as a written one. They should also try to 
avoid having the informant perform for the tape 
recorder; the task is to make the informant feel as 
natural as possible and to talk comfortably. If the 
recorded session ends before the tape itself ends, the 
interviewer should indicate this in the recording so 
that people listening to the tape later will not have to 
listen to long passages of silence for fear they’ve 
missed something. 

Your members should choose high quality 
machines and the highest quality tape. Modern 
cassette recorders provide portability and ease of 
handling, although the sound quality is generally not 
as good as reel-to-reel recorders. As a rule of thumb, 
cassettes should be used for preliminary interviews, 
and reel-to-reel recorders should be used for musical 
performances or narration that may be presented at 
a later time. External microphones of good quality 
should be used. Built-in microphones in modern 
recorders are not of good quality and fail to pinpoint 
the source of the recording. Make sure members are 
familiar with all operations of the tape recorder and 
encourage them to check the recorder before they go 
to an interview. Sometimes they may even want to 
recheck the machine at the interview. They should 
provide plenty of tape and extra batteries. Extended 
play tapes should be avoided because they stretch 
and do not last. 

The tape recorder is also valuable for presenta- 
tions. Slides can be synchronized with tape recor- 
dings to produce an audiovisual show on a project. 
Members could also prepare an audio program for 
radio or club and class presentations of songs or 
stories. They can also use examples on tape to spark 
an informant’s memory of traditions. Members 
should remember that the guiding principle of the 
tape recorder in the field is to respect the informant’s 
wishes and to make sure the tape recorder is ap- 
propriate and helpful to the situation. 

Camera 

Although it is not muiessary. a camera is a useful 
[)iece of equipment which can provide a visual 
record of an object, event, and/or interview. It can 
also be used to copy any documentary records that 
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Suggestions for Further Reading 



Books 

The following books give general overviews of 
folklore and folklife study or they offer instructive 
descriptions of Michigan folklife. Consult these 
works to help guide and inform your project 
members. The books can be obtained from most 
large libraries and bookstores (or direct from the 
publisher where indicated). You and your 4-H'ers 
might ask your local library to order some of these. 

Brunvand, |an Harold. The Study of American Folk- 
lore: An /ntroduction. 2d ed. New York: W. W. 
Norton. 1978. 

Since the first hditiop uf this book was printed in 196B. it 
has been a basic textbook in introductory' college folklore 
classes. The central concern is defining and describing the 
genres and texts uf folklore. The book contains five basic 
sections: Introduction. Oral Folklore. C'.ustornary Folklore. 
Material Folk Traditions, and Appendices (Sample Studies 
of Folklore). Kach chapter has bibliographic suggestions for 
further reading and research, 460 pp.. Index. 

. Folkiore: A Stuffy and Heseurrh 

Guide. New York: St. Martin's F^ress, 1976. 

This short book is a companion to Bnitivand s college text- 
book. It offers guidelines fur writing a research paper on 
folklore and for identifying major bibliographic souri;es tor 
folklore study. It includes a useful glossary of basic terms 
in folklore study. 144 pp.. Index of Authors, CJlossary. 

, ed. Readings in American Folklore. 

New York: W. W. Norton. 1979. 

This anthology of representative studies of American 
folklore and lolklife is aimed at the undergraduate. The ar- 
ticles fall under four main headings: (Jollections of 
American Folk Materials. Folklore in Caintext. Analysis 
and Interpretation of Amerit;an Folklore, and Some 
I’heorelical Ferspec:ttves in American Folklore. Of interest 
to people in Michigan are Aili K. jolmson’s essay, ' Lore of 
the Finnish-Amencan Sauna.’ and Richard M. Dorson’s ar- 
ticle. "Folklore at a Milwaukee Wedding. ” Both contain 
Mi( higan material. Brunvand introduces each arti( le witli 
prefatory <.otnments and f)ibliograpliic suggestions. 4 (j 6 pp 

Goffin. Trislram Follf*r. ed. Our Mv'ing 7’rndilions: 
An IntrodufdioM to A/n(‘rir;an Folklon?. New York; 
Basic Books. 196H. 

1 his volume of general topics on (lie study of folklore 
was originally intended to explain Amen, an folklore to 
other < ciuntries Hut in its present form, it is .dsn a useful in- 
trodm.tion for Arnercians to folklore study in Amern a 
Nut.dde ( (intributions im hide ”A Delinition of K<dkh le, " 

' W.iys ot Studying I’olklnre, " Legends ami I'.ill T.iles, ' 
Tfje l(dk ( ..lines ot ( ill ih Iren," I'olk Speei h, .md La Inn 
I me ' .till pp . index 



Gumming, John. A Guide for the Writing of Local 
History. Lansing, Mich.: Michigan History Division, 
1974. 

This booklet provides an introduction to researching, 
writing, and publishing local histories in Michigan. 
Numerous examples of research tools, writing formats, and 
publishing hints are given. 54 pp.. Index. 

Degh, Linda, ed. Indiana Folklore: A Reader. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1960. 

This book is a good example of descriptive folklore studies 
in one state. This collection is especially versed in modern 
legends and beliefs, but it also includes sections on "Old 
Oafts and Skills,” “Place Names and Oral History," and 
"Folk Medicine and Magic ‘ A Bibliography of Indiana 
Folklore is appended to the book. 311 pp.. Index. 

Dewhurst, C. Kurt, and MacDowell, Marsha. Cast in 
Clay: The Folk Pottery of Grand Ledge, Michigan. 
East Lansing: Michigan State University, The 
Museum, 1980. (Order direct from publisher for 
$5.) 

This public:ation is an example of a material folk culture 
project at the community level. Dewhurst and MacDowell 
explored the role of a pottery in a south-central Michigan 
town. They discuss the history of the pottery and the 
i:reativity displayed in the folk creations made by the 
workers. 73 pp.. Bibliography. 

. Downriver and Thumb Area 

Michigan Water/owling: The Folk Arts of Nate 
Quillen and Otto Misch. East Lansing: Michigan 
State University Folk Culture Series, The Museum, 
1981. (Order direct from the publisher for $3.50.) 

This material is an example of research into folk arts 
associated with Michigan hunting traditions. Through the 
oral biographies of two boat builders-decoy makers, por- 
traits of life in the waterfowling regions are presented 14 
Pl> 

. Rainbows in (he Sky: The Folk Art 

of Michigan in (he 7Tven(ie(h Cen(ury. East Lans- 
ing: The Museum, Michigan State University, 
1978. (Order direct from publisher for $6.) 

iluK book is a good example oI a collection of material folk 
culture in Michigan worked into a public exhilut. I’he 
( atalog. whi( h is arr.anged by artist, documents the lives of 
several folk artists and their creati«ms Im luded in the 
(..italog are an introduction to folk art study ami a 
liibliographv 1 2H pp 




Dorson, Richard M. Bloodsfoppers and Bearwalkers: 
Folk Traditions of the Upper Peninsula, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. 

rhis book, by one of America’s premier folklorists, is a col- 
lection of tales from Michigan’s Upper Peninsula Includeil 
in the book are occupational stories of lumberjacks, 
miners, and lakesmen: the ethnic tales of Finns. French, 
(ainadians. and Indians: and regional folklore of Upper 
Peninsula residents. Dorson includes notes on the tales and 
an index of informants, place names, and *ale types ;UJ5 

pp 



American Folklore and the Histor- 
ian. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971. 

It viiu are especially interested in the relation of folklore to 
history. Dorson includes some of his renowned essays on 
‘Oral 1’radition ami Written History, "Local History and 
Folklore." Defining the American Folk Legend. ‘ "Folklon* 
Research Opportunities in American Cultural Historx. 
and 'Folklore in Relation to American Stuilies ’’ He also 
has sections on "Folklore in Anierii an Literature" ami 
Fakelore." pp . Index. 



harvest, fairs and occasions, school, and old words and 
sayings, 2b2 pp.. Ap()endix. List of Sources. Index. 



Family Folklore Program of the Festival of American 
Folklife. Fami/y Folklore. Washington, D.C.: 
Smithsonian Institution. 1976. (Order direct from 
publisher for $3.) 

This liollection of narratives compiled by the Family 
Folklore Program can serve as a guide to possible areas tor 
investigation by 4-H'ers. Included are suggestions for inter- 
viewing your own family and a list of publications for fur- 
ther reading. 94 pp, 

Georges, Robert A., and Jones. Michael Owen. People 
Studying People, Berkeley and Los Angeles; 
University of California Press. 1900. 

For those leaders directing and undertaking fieldwork in 
FOLKPA ITKRNS. this hook provides perspectixes on the 
problems ami procedures of fieldwork. By focusing on the 
experiences of anthropologists, folklorists, and sociologists. 
(;»*orgf*s and jones provide rich insigfits int(i the nature of 
people who study otlier people. 17H pp., Imlex, Notes. 



ed. Folklore and Folklife: An Intro- 

du('tion. (Jhicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1972. 

rfns hook is a basic tt?xt tor surveving the genres and 
methods of folklife and folklore study Ihe genres t<ill 
under tfie categori»‘s of oral folklore, soc;ial f«)lk ( nstom. 
material < ulture. and folk arts, (ajvered under methods are 
fieldwork, archiving, the use of printed sources, museum 
work in folklife. and folk atlas mapping. Dorson introdm es 
the hook w itii a siirx tw of the major c om epts l urrentlv i ir- 
culatmg m folklore and folklife stndv. Sfil pp.. Index, Con- 
tributors 



Am(»ri(:a/i Negro Folktales, (ireen- 

wich. C^onn.; Fawcett Publications. 1967. 

rhis inexpensive paperback includes tales from Calvin. 
Benton Harbor. Covert, Idlewild. Inkster. <ind Mecosta in 
Michigan, Dorson gives tr.inscripts of the tales w itfi .innot.i- 
tions. An introdm, tion descrifies thi* loi.ales in w hii fi fie i o|- 
lei. ted and the people from wfiorn he (.ollei ted. ;f7H pp., 
Bibliograpfiv . Index of Motits. Index of I .ile I vpes 

. A/TH?ri(;(//i Folklore, 2d rev. ed. (dii- 

( ago; University of Chicago Press, 1977. 

1 fiis [look, which was originallv pnfilisfied in 1959. is ,i 
< l.issic work on .Xmerican folklore Dorson has a dei idediv 
fiistorii al fienl iWrird folklore studv His sei tions im hide 
(.olonial Folklore. Native Folk Humor. Regional Folk 
Cultures. Iniinigrant Folklore, Tfie Negro, Folk Heroes, -ind 
Modern Folklore. Appended to tfie fiook are linport.int 
Dates in .\merican Folklore. Bifiliogr.ipfiii Notes to fns 
I fiapters. a I iifile of Motifs and J ale Types, and an Index 
.i 9H pp 



f'lvans, (ieorge Kwart. Ask the Fellow s Who dot tfu^ 
Hay London; Fal)er and Faber, 1961. 



Althougfi tfhs book desi rihes Fnghsfi rniiil life, it suggests 
tfie value of oral Instorv and folklife to a i olha tion and in- 
terpretation of people s traditional wavs of living Tfie sei • 
tions. wfiH h are arranged bv informant. i over areas sncfi 
Q as sheep shearing, fmi on and ham i nmig. t.iking tfie 
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Cdassie, Henry, PoMern in fht? Mci/erial Folk Cul/ure 
()/ Iht^ Fdsfern U/tifed Sfofes. Philadelphia; Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1968. 



Fxamining the physical aspects of folklife -material 
culture- is an essimtial part of underst«inding tfie 
.American experience, (dassie aptly demonstrates how ar- 
tifacts can lie used as evidence tor the liiffusion of ideas in 
.America He alsous»‘s variation in folk artifacts jespecially 
art hitecture) as an index to the formation of Anierit an 
regions. Appended to the fiook is an excellent fiifiliograpfiv, 
dlti pp.. Index. 



(loldstein. Ktuineth S. A Guide for Field Workers in 
Folklorf*. Hathoro, Penn.; Folklore Associates. 
1964. Reprinted l)y (iaie Research (Company, Book 
rower, Detroit, 1974. 

Tins hook is tnie ol tfie fiasii texts t<iniiliar to all folklorists 
It ( overs tfie profilenis and pitu edures of fieldwork in- 
I hiding formulating tfie prtdileni statement, making 
pretield preparations, esta filisfiing rapport, and ofiserva- 
tion and intervimx collei ting inetfiods. It also disi nsses tfit> 
motivation and rennnier.ition of informants The pref.ue 
was w ritten hv fhmiisfi Henderson. 199 [ip., Bifdiogratifu . 
Index 



Hand, WLiyland I)., ed. Popu/or Heliefs and Suix^rsti- 
tions /ro/n Norfh (.aroli/n/. 'Hie Frank Brown 
(iollection of North Carolina Folklore, vols. 7 and 
0. Durham. N.(i.: Duke University Press. 19f)4. 

I'.ven tfiongh the H..5t>9 heliets in this collection i onie ex- 
I hisivelv from North C.irolma, the editor jnits them in a na- 
tiiiiial context fiv means <d his full amiotations Iht* 

I lassitu ation system used here and elsew here |e g . in the 
Ihii kett ( ollei tion listed on the next tiagel has henune 
slanilard \dl 7, i>i>4 pp , \'ol H. t»77 pp,. Index 
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Appendix A 
Glossary 


Archive 


Any depository for collected folklore that is arranged by types, in- 
formants, regions, and collectors. 


Context 


The physical and social surroundings in which an item of folklore 
is presented or collected. 


Craftsperson 


A person who practices a skilled trade or profession and who 
generally learned through an apprentice system or through observ- 
ing an example. 


Documentation 


The recording of oral or visual skills, places, people, or things. 


Ethnic group 


A group which defines itself or is defined by others as sharing basic 
cultural and social traits. 


Fieldwork 


The process of collecting information for the purpose of preserving 
knowledge. 


Folklife 


The total traditional aspects of a culture including material and 
customary traditions. 


Folklore 


Though usually the same as folklife, it sometimes refers only to the 
spoken and written lore. 


Folklorist 


One who collects folklore. 


Function 


The role which an item of folklore performs in society or in the life 
of a certain individual. 


Genres 


Categories of folklore w'hich can be distinguished from each other 
by standards of form, content, style, and function. 


/ 

Informant 


A person who provides information on the topic being researched 
or documented. 


Interview 


A structured conversation which seeks facts or information. 


Material culture 


The tangible creations or customs of people including foodways. 
arts, costume, etc. 


Oral traditions 


Customs or beliefs which have not oeen written down but which 
have been passed from one person to another by word of mouth. 


Tradition-bearer 


A person who knows traditional information or skills. 


Traditions 


The passing of knowledge, caistoins. beliefs, or prac;tices from one 
generation to the next, 


Transcription 


Writing or notating taped folklore information. 
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Appendix B 
Subject Index 



The following subject headings and subheadings igan 4-H — 


Youth Programs project areas. As you and 


can be used in indexing materials collected through your members collect and index your m -.erials you 

FOLKPATTERNS projects. These subject listing have may find that new subject headings or subheadings 

been compiled from the subject listing used by the are needed. Whatever subject headings or 

Florida Folklife Center; The Folklore Archives of The subheadings you choose, remember to use them con- 


Museum. Michigan State University; 


and the Mich- sistently. 




Afro American 


Human Body. Folk Medicine 


(Aunmunity Life 


Bdiet 


l.ove, Clourlship. and Marriage 


(characters 


(Alstom 


Miscellaneous 


K vents 


Slave Narrative 


Plants. Plant Husbandry 


Festivals 


Ag Kxpo Days 


Superstitions 


Stories 


Aj^riculture 


Travel, Communication 


Computer Folklore 


Oops 


Weather 


(Cooperative Extension Service 


Karms 


Witchcraft, (jhosis, and Magical 


(Ctippersmilhs 


Livestock 


Practices 


(Counter-culture Folklore 


Machinery ami Tools 


(NOTH: includes astrology, voo 


|N()TK; includes drugs) 


Methods • 


doo, palmistry, water dowsing) 


(County Fairs 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Bibliography 


(Coverlet Weavers 


Allegorical Painting 


Birdhouses 


(Coverlets 


Amish 


Birds 


Cow' hoys 


Animal Hus ha miry 


Blacksmiths 


(Crimes 


Dairying 


Boaihuilders 


(Criminals 


Domesticated Animals 


BodthuiUling 


(Crocheting 


Poultry Raising 


Boats 


(Customs 


Animals 


Boxes 


(Calendar 


Cats 


Broommakers 


(Courtship and Marriage 


( lows 


Brootnmaking 


Dance 


Dogs 


Brooms 


Dress 


(ioa Is 


Butchering 


Food 


Horses 


Calligraphers 


Fu neral 


Pels 


Calligraphy 


Occupational 


Sheep 


Camp Meetings and Keviv<ils 


Dances 


Ar(.hiteclu re 


(Janipus l.ore 


Decoy (Carvers 


Barns and Outbuildings 


Canadian-American 


Decoys 


Bridges 


Candlemakers 


Dialet.ts 


Houses 


Candlemaking 


Dinosau rs 


Mills 


Candvinakers 


Disasters 


Non-Kami Buildings 


(iaiidvinaking 


Ac.( ideiils 


Art 


( ianes 


lC|)i(ieniics 


AiH.lioneering 


( :.irj)ent? V 


Fires 


Aiu tionee rs 


( iarvers 


Floods 


Automobiles 


( iarving 


PBB 


Autograph V'erses 


Caves 


Shipwrecks 


Baskets 


( iedar Kan (Carvers 


Snowstorms 


Haskelinakers 


( Ifular K<ui ( larvmg 


Tornados 


Haskelmiikiiig 


Chain Tetters 


Doctors 


Beekeeping 


Chainsaw (Carvers 


Dollinakers 


Belieb. 


Chalk Talks 


Dolls 


Animals. Animal Hnsh«itidr\ 


( .hililren s Tore 


Drriwings 


Birth, Iniancv. and Childhood 


(A)unting-oul Khvines 


Dressmakers 


(Nin'K: iiu lodes pregn.in(\i 


( Times 


Dressmaking 


Cosmi( PheMomena rimes. Nmn- 


luinp-ropo Rh\ ines 


l)ut( IvAinerK <ui 


hers. and Seasons 


Song Ihirodies 


Dveing 


Death and Kuneral 


(,» ilhing 


F.din <ition 


Kt onotni( , Social Kelationshijis 


( downs 


t Conntrv S« lionis 


Kishing and Hunting 


( iollet lions 


School Activities 


Horne. Domeslii Pursuits 


( AMninunit .ition 


I'eiK.hers 


er|c 
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Examples of Family Folklore Include . . . 

. . . how you got your name. 

. . . the w*ay you all chuckle over certain family photos, 

. . . what you’ll do at the birthday party tomorrow. 

. . . how you say good night to each other at bedtime. 

. . . the vampire face your cousin makes w'ith the flashlight in the dark. 

... all the places you have lived. 

. . . those boxes of old papers, toys, baby things, and junk stored way up in the closet. 
... the way your dad barbecues ribs. 

. . . the stories your mom tells about Great-uncle Rodolfo, 



FAMILY FOLKLORE IS 
the way your family captures its experiences 
and keeps its past alive. 



\Vho Is in Your Family? 

Your family includes: 

• Your immediate family --parents, brothers and sisters, step-parents, and step-, half-, and 
adopted brothers and sisters. 

• Your larger family— aunts and uncles, cousins, grandparents, nieces and nephews, and other 
relatives. 

Others may be part of your family ttx'). Don’t overKxik: 

• The friend of the family you call “Uncle Henry,’’ e\en though he’s not really your uncle. 

• Your babysitter and the people in that home, 

• The people you live with. 

• The friends and neigh K>rs who join you tor holidays and vac iit ions. 

• An exchange student. 

• Anyone at all who feels like family to vou. 

Keep this definition of familv in mind throughout vour adventures in family folkUire. 

Family Folklore Goals 

The goals of a 4-H FC'^LKPATTURNS familv folklore project are to develop: 

• Knowledge about what familv folklore is ai'id why it is important. 

• Understanding and interest in the diverse wavs in which families preserve the pa^t. 

• L nderstanding of yourself, vtuir family, and vour familv folklore. 

• Interest and skills in collecting and preserving family folklore, 

• I\>sitive attitudes toward the process of creating aiui c(dlecting fiimilv folklore as st>methii'ig 
essential, meaningful, and enjoyable. 

• Appreciation for the uniquene'^s of families and family heritage. 

• A setise of the human life cycle and how family members experience ii. 
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Family Folklore 1$ Different from Genealogy 

Genealogy usually refers to preparing a family tree or knowing the name of your ancestors and 
the dates during which they lived. Family folklore goes beyond this by Ic^oking at the stories and 
traditions of both new and old family members. Genealogy knowledge is useful for understand- 
ing who yc^ur family members are and for appreciating those family stories and traditions. 

For example, a document proving that Martin’s Great-great -grandma Esther settled in 
Michigan in 18W is indeed interesting. But to a fam.ily folklorist, the story Martin’s family tells 
of Cjrandma Esther’s pies would be far more interesting: 

Grandma Esther cut a design she called “flying geese” into the crust of each pie 
she made. You see, geese meant something wild and wonderful tc^ her. She loved 
the st')und of geese honking and would run outdoors to catch a glimpse of them 
in flight. 

This familv tradition lives on today. The pie makers in Martin’s family decorate their pie 
crusts too. and thev especiallv sa*cor the siglu ;uk) sounds oi geese in flight, just like their Esther 
did s<^ long ago. 

Family folklore means looking bevond lacts and dates to the effects family stories and tradi- 
tions have on people todav. 

Seven Convincing Reasons for Exploring Family Folklore 

1. It’s tun. 

2. It’s all around vou. f'amilv tolklore is being created and parsed down right this minute 
wherever families live on eartl'. . 
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BEST COPYAVAILADlf 



Family Folklore Card Game 



PURPOSE: To learn what family folklore is 

YOU’LL NEED: 2 to 10 players 

M index cards (3' by 5'inch) or small pieces of paper 
Pen» pencih or typewriter 



TIME: 20'60 minutes 

HOW TO DO IT: Print or type each of the following questions on the cards. 

Place the completed cards face down in a pile in the middle of 
a table. The first player picks a card and chooses a second 
player to answer the question on the card. After answering 
the question, the second player picks card to ask a third 
player. This continues until all the questions ha\e been 
answered. This game has no right or wrong answers, and there 
are no winners or losers. After some of the answers are given, 
let others share their answers to the same question. By sharing 
answers to questions, the players will see that there arc manv 
similarities in the ways in which other families traJititMiallv 
heha\e. 



Questions 



W’hat music-, songs, or musual in- 
struments Joes vour tamilv' enjov.’ 

Htnv did vour parents moet and get mar- 
ried.’ 

Do vou own anything that is not worth 
much money, yet it is a prized possession 
vou plan to keep “forever”’ 

Think of a holiJav and the tcxijs vour 
tamilv prei'jares tor it. NX hat one food 
would vour familv he sure to include in 
the eelehration.’ 

Is th e anvthing that has been passed 
down thrcnigh the generaticMis in \our 
tamilv.’ Tell its storv. (This could lx- an 
object or a tradition.) 

Did vou ha\e anv tx’liefs or tears when 
vini were verv voung that vou no ioneer 
believe c^r fciii .’ 

Describe vcnir ta\orite tamilv 
photi jgraph. 

('an vou recall the lunmest mistake or 
worst acudi-ni thai has happened in 
vour kite hen.’ 



— Where Jo vou keep vour personal 
treasures.’ 

— How did vour familv celebrate a recent 
holidav or special occasion.’ 

— Describe a favorite costume or Jress-up 
outfit you have worn. 

— Have you ever bought or collected a 
souvenir.’ 

— Is there an activitv vour familv Joes each 
vear in the spring, summer, tall, or 
winter .’ 

■- ''A 'hat Jo vou Jo to get well when v.»u 
ha\e a cedJ.’ 

What special prwileges JcK’s the birthviav 
person in vour tamilv have on his or i er 
birthdav .’ 

- is there a fexxi vour tamilv prepares that 
others umsider mouthwatering,’ 

(am \ou think of a practical joke c^r 
prank that vou have pulled or that Inn 
heen pulled on you.’ 

What does vour f.imilv do for tun on the 
weekend.' (Nn a long ride.’ 
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— What did you do with your baby teeth 
when they came out? 

— Do you know the story of your name or 
nickname? 

“ Have you been to a family reunion, wed- 
ding, or anniversary party? How did you 
celebrate? 

— Has your family saved any of your baby 
things such as toys, clothes, or identifica- 
tion bracelets? 

— Can you tell any ot the stories you’ve 
heard your family tell again and again? 

— Does anyone in your family make faces 
or use gestures when they talk or at 
other times? 

— What is your favorite holiday and how 
does your family celebrate it? 



— Can you name all the places you have 
lived since you were born? 

— What do you remember about bedtime 
when you were very young? 

-- Were there any rules in your home that 
you couldn’t break? 

— How did your grandparents earn a 
living? 

— Has your family had any unusual good 
or bad luck? 

— Tell about a “first” for you— your first 
time to sleep over with a friend, first pet, 
first travel alone, first fcx)d you learned 
to cook, etc. 

— Is there an evil or strange character in 
your family? NXTio is it and why? 



WHAT ELSE? 



Can you add more questions to this list ? Try playing this game 
at a family event. 



/ 




J his canu’ has l\cn iu/a/>fo/ jrnm jfu* 1‘ccimg Cinod (h u'/o/jt’i/ hs Cj/nrui /caritu' hman H/tirn anJ 

■'(17 /’(ilrria \li/l Willem, ( liltforntd, 
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Family Folklore Checklist 


PURPOSE: 


To identify some of the ways your family keeps its past alive 


YOU’LL NEED: 


Pen or pencil 


TIME: 


10-15 minutes 


HOW TO DO IT: 


This checklist includes many different ways families preserve 
the past. Each family uses some of these ways more than 
others, so some items on the checklist may not be as familiar 
to you as others. First read completely through the checklist. 
Then put a check next to the things your family does to 
preserve its past. If your family has other ways, write them in 
the space below. 

Family Folklore Checklist 


^ Family photographs 


Lh Keepsakes 


. . Familv recipes 


lj Pets 


. Singing or music 


i..,’ Family expressions 


Holtciav celehratinns 


^ j Family jokes 


. Oatts 


[ .■ Cd^ildhood belongings 


Scrapbook 


; ,1 Meal time traditions 


Familv stories 


i j Gardening 


. Chimes 


■ - Sk^uN’enirs 


. Family Bible 


! Home furnishings 


Needle\V(>rk 


^ . Dancing 


. Quilts 


! Tape recordings 


Letter^ 


' Ik)ok making 


Familv reunions 


I\u*trv 


upations 


! Cireeting lard" 


. I'amilv traditions 


Glothing 


St bool mementos 
y h er ; 


Something passed down from 
another generation 
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Story Starters — Stories about Myself 



PURPOSE: 
YOU’LL NEED: 



TIME: 

HOW TO DO IT: 



To record family stories about yourself 
Writing paper 
Pen or pencil 

Tape recorder and blank tapes (optional) 

A partner 
Varies 

1. Read through the five sections: 

• My Life ?.s a Baby 

• M'/ Lite as a Little One 

• My Life as a Student 

• My Life as a Young Person 

• My Life as I Enter Adulthood 

2. Choose one or more story starters. 

3. You have three options: 

Option ^1: Tell the stories of your choice to someone. Then 
switch roles. Give your partner a chance to tell his or her 
stories while you listen. 

Option #2: VlVite down the stories of yc^ur choice. 
Remember, things that are written down can he read and 
reread. They are easy to share and they last, so it’s worth the 
ettort. E3e the author of The Stories of M\ Life! 

Option #3: Tape record the stories of vour choice. To learn 
how to tape an interview, refer to pages 25-26 of 4-H 1222, 
FOLKPATTERXS Uader's Guide. 

4. Hint; your family can help you with this activity. Stories 
about you as a hahy or as a little one may he news to voul 



MY LIFE AS A hABY 

Where I horn—citv, hospital, etc. Phe kind ot hahy I was 

What I liked to do 



Getting mv mother and me to the My first words 

hospital (Ix'tore 1 was horn) Mv fa\'orite toys or games 
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Accompanying Activity 
Sheets: 

f-/icldtfn Storit’.s m Vour KimiN 

FtimiK Hi5tors \ \ Kimi/N 
M%sft'n 

KmuiN 

7’ni Jit ions 



BortUv PhoU^graphv 



Have vou ever . . . 

. . . said ‘Vheese’* as someone took your picture? 

. . . felt a million miles away while looking at photographs of your great-grandparents? 

. . . dragged out the photo album or boxes of photos to amuse yourself? 

. . . wished you knew more about the people in the older photographs? 

. . . posed in front of some famous landmark? 

. . . done something silly while you were being photographed? 

F YOUR ANSWER to any of these is "yes,” then you are part of a great American 
t I tradition—family photography. Family photography is a very popular way that 

I: I I families use to preserve the past. A celebration just isn’t complete until the camera 

]' -4 clicks away and e\ervone present has been frozen t'jn film. Leafing through the 

^ family photo album or pouring o\'er a b(')x jumbled photos has become an en- 
jovable family tradition for countless families. 



“We have a picture a lot like that one’' 

It’s interesting to think about which parts of the past tamilies choose to capture and preserve 
through photography. Shots of everyday routines like walking to school, ax)king dinner, or 
stopping at the gas station are hard to find. Obviouslv, people spend much more of their lives 
doing these things than celebrating birthdays. But what they usually photograph is themselves 
looking their Sunday best on special days, doing things they’re used to seeing people do in 
pht>tographs! 

As vou study vour own family ptiotos, think about both what you see and what vou don’t see. 
What kinds of davs were special enough ior picture-taking in vmir familv? 



Family Photography Fun 

Following are some activity ideas tor iamily photography tans. U se these in addition to the lK' 
nvity sheets included in this packet. 

U Years Ago on This Day— -Prepare for an ujxoming holiday or tamily celebration bv 
t, hering phott'JS taken on that same t)ccasioti in prev ious vears. Wlien the big ciav a'^mes, spend 
time with vour family k'Joking at the collection of pht'Jtos. Discuss hi'^w things have changed for 
vour familv and how your celebrations have changed. You might want to recreate an earlier 
ph(Uo hv posing the same way, just for fun. 

2. A Picture Is Worth Some Words— It’s the vear 204U Imagine that your great- 
grandchildren are Kxiking at vour family photos, wondering about the people and the stories 
hehuKi them, ^'hv not do vour descendents a favt^r and write down or tape record what vou 
know abmit a few of your favorite photos? Include not onlv names and dates, but details of what 
the dav was like. This shi>uld be simple for phtUographs of vour litetime. But don’t stop 
there . . . 

3, Detective Duty — Sort vour familv phottis into three groups: iatseled, not labeled, and 
mvsterv photos (tlu^se you kiu')W little or ix)thing aK>ut). \Xith your family s help, label the 
unlabeled photographs bv writing lightlv on the backs in pencil in the space where the margin is 
Knated. Label slides bv writing on the paper frame that holds the slide. 
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Maybe you’ll be lucky enough no^ to have any mystery photos. In that case, give a pat on the 
back to your relatives who have kept the collection in such good order, If you do have a stack of 
mystery photos, you have a challenge ahead! Choose a few to make copies of on a photocopy 
machine. On a separate sheet, write dow’n anything your family knows about the photo, plus 
any questions you have about it. Distribute the mystery photo along with your notes and ques- 
tions to as many family members as pc:)ssible. Do this in person or through the mail. Consider 
other friends and neighbors of the family w’ho might have clues. Cross your fingers, share the 
results, and keep at it, Sherlock! 

4. Get Clicking and Learn about Photography-Learn photography using the 4 H 
photography series tx:)oklets (4-H 1204 through 4'H 1211). These bulletins cover the basics of 
photography and more, from exploring your camera to making a movie. 

Participate in other activities to sharpen your photography skills. Practice photographing peo- 
ple, places, and events. Learn to use a copy stand to make copies of photographs. Find a resource 
person in your community to teach you about the types c')f old photographs and their preserva- 
tion and restoration. Tour a darkroom or photo processing laboratory. Refer to 4-H 1222, 4'H 
FOLKPATl ER\ S Leaders Guidt\ to learn about labeling and organizing all types of 
photographs. 

5. Participate in a 4^H FOLKPATTERNS Photo Opportunity. For more informa^ 
tion, contact your county Cooperative Extension Service office. 

6. Participate in the HISTOP Program — HISTOP stands for History Sharing Through 
Our Photographs. This program teaches the importance of photographs as historical 
documents. It is a way for young people and senior citizens to share in a variety of activities such 
as creative writing ah^ut history, making an exhibit of photos, and preserving family photos. 
For more information, write: HISTOP, 1^10 Torquay, Royal Oak, Michigan 4807L 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




Accompanying Activity 
Sheets: 

Keepsakes Profile 
Personal Treasure Keepsake 
H.xfuhit 

Family Treasure Hum and 
Keepsake Si ne hi to k 
A Plaee for Fierythin^ and 
Hter\thin)i in /rs Pla^e 



-.-rqi p people weren’t sentimental, or proud of their families, or dedicated to preserve 
t. J ing the past, there would be absolutely no: 

I I 1 * Keepsakes: anything people keep or give to someone else to keep 

f j • Heirlooms: any family possession passed down from generation to generation 

• Souvenirs: something kept or given for remembrance 

• Personal treasures: anything liked too much to give or throw away 

Can you imagine life without your junk draw-er, your great-grandma’s locket watch, your 
Mackinac Island T-shirt, or the tiny flag your pen pal sent? Don’t worry about it. If you are at- 
tached to your treasures, you’re like people everywhere who preserve the past through their 
possessions. 




The Nature of Family Keepsakes 

Some typical things families save besides photographs are possessions of family members w'ho 
have passed away, documents and papers, and functional things like tools and household furn- 
ishings. Other keepsakes are not so typical, like a vial of soil from an ancestral homesite. 

Occasionally these treasures have historical value, like a diary kept bv a relative who was a 
lumberjack during Michigan’s white pine era, Some heirkx')ms are antiques and are worth 
money in addition to their sentimental value. iTl'iis isn’t why they are called heirlocm^s. An 
heirloom is an\ familv possession passed down from generation to generation.) Family work and 
crafts traditions are evident in items such as recipe books used in a family bakery and in 
needlework pictures. 

Objects can bring a flood of memories. Having Mother’s ring holder on the kitchen sink win- 
dowsill takes its owner back in time to where it used to sit in her childhood home, Family stories 
and \ alues are taught through objects tcx). An original Mother’s Day poem reminds one woman 
of the love her children showed oru:e when gifts weren’t affordable. All possessic^ns, whether re- 
cent, tattered, or ordinary, are treasures in their owmer’s eyes because they give a feeling of home 
and family, 

Wliat Are Your Family Keepsakes? 

Remember that anything imaginable can be a familv keepsake, so long as it is meaningful to its 
owner. 

To find out which family keepsakes are most important to you, ask yourself: 

• If my family and 1 wc .e going to be away from home for a year, what special 
things besides my personal possessions wt'juld 1 miss most.^ 

• If 1 could take ak)ng five items to prevent homesickness, what would 1 choose.^ 



Time Will Tell 

S('me of your persoiuil possessions may become family treasures for future generations. NX ill it 
be your baseball card collection? The first letter you ever wrote to your parents? The wooden 
boat you whittled? Or this very booklet and the aUivities you Ve completed in it? 
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Keepsakes Profile 



PURPOSE: . To identify your keepsakes and to learn how they are import- 

ant in preserving your past 

YOUTL NEED: Pen or pencil 

TIME: Varies 



HOW TO DO IT: Read through the following items. They include many dif- 

ferent ways individuals use to preserve the past. Check the 
items relevant to your life. 



artwork 
;x)rtraits 
hoolwork 
icport (. arJs 
vLTtific ates 
diplomas 
ycarhook< 
autoj^raph hook'' 
"craphooks 
newspaper <lippin^s 
[X)st cards 
^rcctin^ c ards 
letter'' 
diaries 

weddinp .innoimi einent'' 
hirth <mnouncement> 
ticket ''tuh'' 
iamilv tree 
(amilv Bible 
reli^UHi'' {^hject'' 
d( K Liments 
birth ^ertitu.He'' 
death certificate'' 



Keepsakes Profile 

school proj^rams 

stamp collections 

baseball cards 

pressed flower'' 

luittons 

stickers 

pins 

l.P. cards 
awards^ trophies 
work-related objeos 
wedding dre:;s 
weeidinp things 
babv dothes 
baby things 
lothin^ 

Linitorms 

i^ostLimes 

'diool sweater or jacket 

jewelrv 

tovs 

books 

live plants 

seeds 



. . crafts 

. . needlework 
- ».juilts 
.. embroidery 
. furniture 
... decorations 
■ giid^ets 
. kn.ck'knacks 
. dishes 
. silverware 
: linens 
. : trunks 
. . hope chests 
. : jewelrv box 
. music box 
clock 

StmK’thin^ else comes to miiul: 



WHAT ELSE? 1. Describe the items ori this list to your friends and family. 

Falk about why these particular items are import am to 
you. 

2. Make u[^ a display of your personal treasures (see the “Per- 
soiKil Treasure Keepsake Exhibit” acti\ity sheet). 
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A Family Map 



PURPOSE: To become more aware of the places that members of your 



YOU’LL NEED: 


family once lived or are now living, and how you can trace 
family trails 

Pen or pencil 

Travel maps (Depending where you or your family has lived, 
these could he of your city, Michigan, the United States, or 
even the world. You might be able to get a photocopy of a 
map at a library.) 

Markers 

Gummed stars (optional) 

T by 5'inch cards or notebook paper 


TIME: 


X'aries 


HOW TO DO IT: 


1. Put a title and your name on the map. 

2. Put a star or a mark on all of the places you and your tarn- 
ily have lived. (You might use a different color for different 
family members.) 

Next draw a line between where family members first lived 
and where they now live. 

T Starting from the first place your family lived, number 
each location you’ve marked. 

5. Then write down specific memories or str^ries about each 
location on a separate card. Label and number each card. 

6. Staple or glue the cards to the edge of the map. 


WHAT ELSE? 


Show this map at a fair or school event. 
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Hidden Stories 
in Your Family Photographs 



PURPOSE: 



YOUX!. NEED: 
TIME: 



To become aware that by looking .amily photographs you 
can learn about family relationships, customs, hobbies, occu- 
pations, events, and stories; to become aware of the import- 
ance of labeling family photographs 

Pencil or pen 

Varies 



HOW TO DO IT: Look at the four photographs on this sheet. Try answering the 

questions under each of the pictures. 




/. \X‘h() (in- ffu'so 

J WTuit tin* tioifiji,* in ’ 

^ U’Tuu 15 fht’ of ff) Kah i)rfu»-* 

\V f'.ur ('/ ilnthc'^ do 
VVTit'n ihr- /’kfurt tiiUn.’ 

WTuif (in’ rKt’N to lio 



1. Ui’hi) IS this lyt'Tson! 

2. \Tfiat IV he domu m thiv puriut ' 

V W fit-n U(is t/iiv /ik-tuv ttiU'n’ 

IV’hi) IV fd/vini; tfk' /Mttiut'.’ 

lV\it IV tlu' /k'Tvon fn Jc rk'Xt’ 
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1. U' Ko is tK.s pt’Tson.’ 

2 . W'htit !s sKt' m this puturt'.^ 

U'ht'Tt’ did the (I'ih iomt: jrom/ 

Ufis this ttiken’ 

^ \X hiif l^ 'ihf ijoim; to cio ru'xt.’ 



/. \X*ho 'ire these people^ 

2. W'fuit are the\ Jom;^ m this piLfurt’/ 

^. U’fuit IS the relationship of rhest* pfuplf to tilth (»tht‘T.’ 
W'htif is insuit' the ho.x.’ 

\ W’hen utis the pietitre tttken.^ 
t). W'hiit tire theN «oin^ to do nest’ 



WHAT ELSE? 1 . Write a story about what you see in the photograph. Share 

your story with a group of people. 

2, W'rite a group story about what you see in the photograph. 

3. At home, try looking at mystery photographs in your own 
collection of photographs. Write down the real story and a 
made-up story about one of your pictures. 
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Family History vs. Family Mystery 

(or How to Label and Store Photographs) 



PURPOSE: Tc. improve the way your family photographs tell family 

stt'iries 

YOUTL NEED: A collection of your photographs or your family’s photo- 

graphs. (Make sure you have permission to use your family’s 
photos.) 

A photo album (with pages you can write on) or notebook 
Pencil 

Gummed photo mounting corners 
TIME: \aries 

HOW TO DO IT: If you do nothing else to preserve your old photos, at least 

identify the people in them by writing lightly in pencil on the 
back: (full names), WHEN (approximate date if you are 

not sure), WHERE (city and state; county is also helpful to 
future generations in looking up recc'jrds). 

As tor storage and handling of your photos, here are the most 
important “crisis intervention’’ points: 

1. Keep all photos out of damp places, strong light, and 
severely fluctuating temperatures. The core of vour hou'^e 
is best. 

2. The best storage containers for photos are any kinds of 
metal boxes. 

k Use cc'jrner mounts for your photos; sticky-page albums 
and adhesive tape are had news! You can make y<'/ur own 
album by punching holes in white bond paper to fit a ring 
binder. 

4. Teach children to handle photos bv the edges and not to 
touch the image side. 

5. Always wash your hands before handling photos. 

(\ Use only a pencil for marking. ^XVite only on reverse side 
of image where margin is located. 

If you ha\’e lots of color photos taken during the last two 
decades, chances are they will fade a lot. Those special to you 
should be kept out of sunlight and direct artificial light. Black 
and white f\\n^ is your best bet for longevity. Try to rake at 
least otie photo in black anc) white on speci<^l o<.<. a^^ion^' such 
as a wedding or anniversary party. 
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A Family Recipe 



PURPOSE: 
YOU’LL NEED: 
TIME: 

HOW TO DO IT: 



To learn something about your tamily’s foi.)d customs 
Pen or nencil 
V aries 

Talk to your friends, neighbors, parents, grandparents, 
and/or other relatives '.o see if they have any traditional fami- 
ly recipes handed down from one generation to the next. 
Choose one to reco:d on the “Old Family Recipe fe^rm. Find 
out as much as you can about the recipe such as where it 
originated, whether it was prepared for certain holidays, what 
other foods were served with it, etc. 



Old Family Recipe 



lYtuir n.nnd 






^C^ountv) 



iNanu’ nt rcMpc aiui its cultural origin) 



U\‘rson uiio shares! this rt^ipc '/ith vou) 






INGREDIENTS: 
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DIRECTIONS: 



Wlio milkcs it or m.^Jc it the hest.’ 



JiJ the recipe come from? 



Wlien i*^ this tood ser\’eJ’ 



How IS it ser\eJ.’ 



Can YOU tell anything else about this dish or the cook whc) made 



WHAT ELSE? 1. Share vour collected recipes with vour friends in 4-H or at 

school, Make a cookbook of your group’s favorite recipes. 

1. Organize a family customs potluck dinner (see “Family 
CAistc)ms Potluck Dinner" activity sheet). 



r • * 



• ^ 1 - 
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Demonstrate a Tradition 



PURPOSE; To identify traditions you have participated in outside of your 

immediate family or traditions you would like to experience; 
to plan some family activities. 

YOU’LL NEED: A variety of materials depending on the tradition you choose 

to try 

TIME: Varies 

HOW TO DO IT: Have you yearned to make a gingerbread house or a friendship 

quilt? Have you always wanted to hang a basket of flowers on 
someone’s door on May Day? Would you like to go to a seder, 
or make tortillas, or celebrate Kwanza? There are too many 
possibilities to list! Or maybe there’s an idea for an invented 
nonsense tradition lurking in your imagination. THIS IS 
YOUR CHANCE! Follow these steps for learning, planning, 
and fun. You never can tell . . . you might start a new family 
tradition! 

Choose one of the traditions you identified in the Family 
Custom Profile from the “Family Customs Potluck Dinner’’ 
activity and make a plan to try it or pan of it. VlTiat materials 
and supplies will you need? When can you do it? VCTio can 
help you? Who will do what task? 
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Personal Treasure Keepsake Exhibit 




PURPOSE: 
YOU’LL NEED: 



TIME: 



To hckomc aware ot what keepsakes you have u>lU\reJ »UKi 
where they eamc from 

Pen or pencil 

T by 5-index cards or lined paper 



Varies 



HOW TO DO IT: 



WHAT ELSE? 



1. Lexate keepsakes and old objects that belong to \ou and 
\nuT tamilv. 

2. For each object, fill out a card c. paper with the mtorma- 
tion shtnvn on the sample. 

>. Securely tie or baste -stitch tlie ta^^ to ea^.h object. 

1. Put yemr treasures on display at school or a tair. Reter U' 
4-H 1065, (hmmuniamons MuJe Easy S'occhnok, tor intor 
mation on displays. (IMPORTANT: Make sure you h<i\e 
permission to borrow any items tor display!) 

2. Organize a Family HeirUx)m Day. Organize thi^ event like 
the Personal Treasure Keepsake Exhibit, but a^k peo[>le t*' 
bring an heirloom tor a one-dav display. Remind them 
that an heirloom doesn’t have to he oki, rare, or worth 
money. An heirloom is any family pv^^se^Moi'i pa^^ed down 
from generation to generation. 



OBJECT’S NAME 



W hat is it made ot.’ 

W’htMnade it Kmghtit.’ 

WTen was it made.’ 

W*hat was a used tor.’ 

W ho ha^ ow ned it 

WTat is it used tor no\\\ 

Are there .iru' ^[x*cial ^torie^ about rhi>.’ 
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Foodways Icebreaker 



PURPOSE: 
YOU’LL NEED: 



TIME: 

HOW TO DO IT: 



To introduce a group of people to each other and to a form of 
folklore 

10 to 50 people 

Index cards (3- by 5'inch) or small pieces of paper 
Pen, pencil, or typewriter 

15-20 minutes 

Before you meet with a group of people, prepare the cards. 
For every two people, print or type one of the following 
sentences minus the word or words in italics cm a card. On 
another card, print or type each italicized wc')rd(s). Refer to the 
examples below. 

At your meeting, giv: half ot your group the cards with the 
italicized words and give the other half the cards with the 
sentences. Make sure vou hand out the same number of “sets'* 
t^f cards as there are pairs of people in vour group. Tell each 
member to find his/her “mate.** 




Card 1 



Card 3 



Card 5 




Foodways Sayings 



Card 2 



Card 4 



Card 6 



1 heard it through the ^Tu/vuru'. 
It’s 10 cunot iearat) gold. 

It ’s a hot /xXetfu. 

I lie Is [\ bowl of cherne.s. 
is a natural. 

A s,p(H)nfiil o\ helps the 

mesiicine gt^ down. 

You i ,\\\ lea^i a horse to uuter but 
vou k an’t make him drink. 



— Sav “Prettv please with uccur on 
top. 

Vou're a good egg' 

■-X’ariety is the spice o\ life. 

- It’s iK’iU'h^ keen. 

He’s cold as ice. 

/^7Ctul IS the staff ot life. 

■ You're cool as a cucam/H'r. 

•• Suc'ur is sweet arid so are vou. 
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— He acts like a hump on a dill 
pickle. 

— It’s as sticky "s peanut hnuer. 

— It’s as flat as a pancake. 

— I scream^ you scream, we all scream 
for ice cream. 

— Pat-a-'cakc, pat-a-'Cake, baker’s man. 

— The cake is as light as a feather. 

— An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away. 

— Never eat apple peels or you will 
get straight hair. 

-Coffee will stunt your growth. 

— If you eat carrot.s, you won’t need 
glasst.^. 

— The first things to he taken into a 
new home are .sugar, hutter, and 
milk. 

— Ear your bread crusts to get curly 
hair. 

— Apples don’t fall far from trees. 

— If you eat cornf^reaci, your hair will 
curl. 

— If two people break bread together, 
they will he friends for life. 

— No problem— it’s a piece of cake! 



— You have to eat a pinch of salt 
with an acquaintance before he or 
she will really be your friend. 

— To remove grass stains from your 
hands, rub them with green 
tomatoes. 

— You’re the salt of the earth. 

— If you eat cabbage on New Year’s 
Day, you’ll have wealth that year. 

— One potato, two potato, three 
pe tato, four . . . 

— If you are suffering from high 
blood pressure, tie a garland of 
garlic around your neck. 

— Happiness is like potato salad: when 
YOU share it with others, it’s a pic" 
nic. 

— Eating celery will improve your 
hair. 

— A watched pot never boils. 

— I’m a little teapot, short and stout. 

— Pinch, poke, you owe me a coke. 

- It’s as easy as pie. 

— You can’t have your cake and eat 
it too. 

— Be like Pc'peye and eat your 
spinach. 
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Foodways Checklist 



PURPOSE: 

YOU'LL NEED: 
TIME: 



To identify foodways that might be explored as a 4-H 
FOLKPATTERNS project 

Pen or pencil 

5'10 minutes 



HOW TO DO IT: This checklist includes many different areas in our lives where 

food traditions exist. Read through the checklist, and then put 
a check next to the ones that are a part of your life. If you can 
think of enhers, add them to the list. 



□ Fishing 

□ Food gathering 

□ Food at county fairs 

lJ Food at church bazaars 

iJ Food eating cemtests 
[..] Food judging contests 
L] Historical cookbooks 
Hunting 

i.j Home beauty treatments 
• . Mushroom gathering 
L.' Identifying edible wild plants 
Holiday foods 

: . Henv people store foods 



□ Farm co-ops 

□ Locally-produced eex^khooks 

□ Gardening 

LJ Roadside markets 
lJ Measuring of food 
n Trapping 
lI Folk sayings 
LJ Food-related occupations 
lJ Household care hints 
L . How to set a table 
: ^ Home remedies 



NOW WHAT.^ See if any of the people you checked on the “IVc^plc in FchxL 

ways” checklist know anything ahcxit the* areas you checked 
abene. 
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It’s Time to Eat (and Collect Folklore) 



PURPOSE: 
YOU’LL NEED: 
TIME: 

HOW TO DO IT: 



To discover good times to observe and record food traditions. 
Pen or pencil 
10-15 minutes 

Check off events and places at which you’d like to collect 
foodways information. Add your own ideas. 



Events 



At School or 4-H 

Places 



.ikf JiniuT Si. liool luiuliriHim 

SpaKlu'tn or ..lull ..iiniKT Counts’ tiiiryrouiHi' 

li’f I UMiii 'Oi ml C liuri.il kit^lu'n^ 

I'ruit or popiorn mi1s> 



Events 



In Your Family 

Places 



P vr 
I^irtlKlay> 

Ramadan 
F'amilv rcunion> 
\XVddinu> 

. C Iradiiation open lioase 
f'uneraU 
New Vear'> i^.iv 



Peer lumrin):^ c amp 
Your kiulien 
A relative^ ‘^mokehou>e 
I‘amil\ c amp or t oira^e 



Events 



In Your Community 
Places 



PorKu k 
( 'ountv tair 

Harve^t te^m al ilike ANjMramo or 
M.iple Suuar F e^rix aU) 

Ser\ u e ^ lul' l\irlHM ue^ 

I'loi eer lYlv^ 

Sideu.ilk ^aU^ 

C entennial v elePratum 
C luirt li l\ike ".lie 



iVikerv 

Rc >.Kl>k!e m.irkei 
Senior i mzenv' liome^ 
iSirm m.irket 
I'riendS kill lien 
\ iealtl'i tiHul "tore 
i^e^taurant 
Parade" 



NOW WHA7T Attend otie of the events you checked, Write down evervthing 

vou can about the manner in which hxid is prepared, served, 
atid eaten. Take pictures, Make a display for the coutitv fair. 
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Food Pre^erVAtioTL 



HE preservation of fcx)J involves the different processes that are used to keep 
•* food from spoiling and the various types of food storage. 

I The processes of fcX)d preservation include procedures such as drying, smoking, 

W ■ ' salting, spicing, canning, and freezing. By looking at the traditions associated 
with these methods, you can understand why these methods developed, whv 
some are still used today, and why some have been discc^ntinued. 

The processes used for fixid preservation are very important to all of us, since freshly 
harvested food is not always available. If it is not sold or used soon after harvest, garden and 
field produce must be preserved to last thiough the wintei as long as piwsihle. Because some 
crops, such as potatoes, store easily, they became staples for early Ameriu^n settlers. 

Before canning developed and year-round freezing became possible, the sup|'>ly ot stored toc^ds 
sometimes ran out before the next season’s gardens began to produce. To prevent this from hap- 
pening, people used manv methods to prolong the life of stored foods. 

Even in this era of quick-freezing, the old methods of food preservation are still being used. 
For example, apple slices can he dried on strings. Meats can he smoked in smokehouses of stone 
or brick, in special chambers of fireplaces, or even in hollow logs. Meats and corn can also be 
"salted down.” In this process, thin strips of meat or thii'i layers of corn are sprinkled with salt 
and then packed ti'igether in large quantities. Cucumbers can be pickled in a salt and vinegar 
brine. Fruit juices can be spiced and jelled. Cabbage can be fermented into sauerkraut, and 
various juices into wine. Milk can be made into cheese. Potatoes and whc)le cabbages will keep in 
dark, cool cellars for several months. 

These are just some of the food preservation processes used in the past and still in use today. 
See if vini can uncover (xher methods in vour foodwavs project. 



WARNING: Some food preservation 
and storage methods can be unsafe. 
Contact your county Cooperative 
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Food Stora^ 



OOD Storage is very impc^rtant. Food must be stored out of the way, vet it must 
■ . be handy. It must he kept under controlled conditions of light, temperature, and 

\ moisture. There are many facilities available for foods. By explorit^g traditional 

I p : storage methods, vou can become more aware of the necessity ot proper storage 

ai^d the reasons why the traditional methods developed. 

Foi^d is stored in manv special places and ccmtaii^ers. Mai^y older farm houses ha\e root 
cellars either under the lu>use or nearby w ith access through a sloping dcKu. The cellars often 
have different rooms tor different purposes. There might be a milk or dairv room for straining 
milk, churning butter, and making cheese. There will probably be a dry room for storing 
potatoes and cabbage'^, and perhaps a moist room for foods that need humidity. These rooms 
are lined with shelves to hc^ld jars, crocks, bins, crates, barrels and kegs. Bags and nets can be 
hung from overhead beams. 

Sometimes foods such as root crops are stored in pit storage sites right in the garden. The 
vegetables are layered on straw in a shallow pit and covered with a mound of dirt. A 
temperature ot just abc)ve freezing is maintained. the pit is oper^ed, the vegetables must be 
brought in and stored ii^ the root cellar. 

Attics are a.lso used for food storage. Pumpkins, stjuash, and onions can be piled on the attu 
floor. Herbs can be hung from the rafters to drv. 

C'ontainers for particular foods include barrels for salt pork; bins for carrots, cabbages, and ap- 
pies; crates tor potatoes; jars for preserves and jellies; crocks tor pickles and sauerkraut; sacks for 
nuts; nets for onions; firkins (small wooden vessels) for butter; and cheesecloth casings for 
cheeses. 

Pound cakes are often kept in crocks, with an apple added to keep them moist. I^read mav be 
put into bread boxes to be kept drv. C^x^kies, ot course, go into the cookie jar. Mar^y homes 
have cookie jars, manv of which are verv unusual, humorous, or attractive. In the past, some 
people had pie sates for the storage of pies. These were cupboards with pierced tin ii^serts in the 
doors to permit ventilativMi. C^ikes also were stored in the pie safes, out of the reach of insects 
and chill. Iren’s fingers! 

(."^ne suggestion for a fiXKlwavs projeu would be to photograph all of the wavs that food is 
sti'ired in cour community or all of the wavs that one kind ot food item is stored. These 
photograph^ could then be ma^le into a display for the fair. 

Many of these storage methods vcould be found only in farm hom If you live in tenvn (^r an 
urban area, a foodways investigation will probably focus ujxm the freezing and canning pro- 
cesses, with the freezer and parurv as the main storage areas. In fact, most modern farm families 
als(^ rely mainlv upcMi freezing and canning preu esses to preserve their foc^l. However, you will 
want to find and rciord the older, traditicnial methods of ftxKl preservation and storage* 
wherever they exist. 




Accompanying Activity 
Sheet: 

J 7u* .Art !>; SteriMi: f ■( « 





o 
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What Do Those Words Really Mean? 



PURPOSE: 
YOUXL NEED: 
TIME: 



To become aware of how folklore can communicate meaning 
Pen or pencil 
15-20 minutes 



HOW TO DO IT: Read the folk sayings in the left column. Then read the list of 

meanings in the other column. Use a line to connect each say- 
ing or expression with its meaning. 



Sayings 



Meanings 



1. I'hcvVe as alike as twc^ peas in a pod. 

2. She’s a ^.arrot top. 

V vou got a tcather in vour tummy.’ 

4. He’s a butterball. 




5. Ap-Rs dMu’t fall tar from trce<. 

(\ Shc’< bringing home the bacon. 

7. It a hot potato. 

.S. A watched pot ne\er boiK. 

It’^ a^ ea^v a^ pie. 

Can you add some 



a. She has red hair. 

b. ^X'hy are vou laughing.’ 

c. She’s earning a li\’ing. 

d. Tb.at’s a touchv subject. 

e. They act like thev’re trom the 

same tamilv. 

1. I'hev look or aa the same. 

g. Don’t spend time waitii^g. 

h. He’^ an os'crweight person. 

1. It’^ simple to lIo. 

more to this list? 




Food in Folklore 
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NOW WHAT? Make a food sayings dictionary. Be sure to include the follow- 

ing information: 

Saying: 

It means: 

W'hen 1 first heard it: 

Who said it: 

Collect as many savings as possible. Print your dicti(mary on 
posterhoard and put it on display. Encourage others to add 
savings tc^ vour dictionarv. 
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A Food by Any Other Name . . . 


PURPOSE: 


To become aware of folk names for foods 


YOU’LL NEED: 


Pen or pencil 


TIME: 


10-15 minutes 


HOW TO DO IT: 


Read the list of folk names for food in the left column. Then 
read the list of foods in the other column. Connect each folk 
name with its food name. See if you can add more names to 




the list. 


Folk Names 


Food Names 


1. Snow oi'i thu mountain a. Corn bread 


2 . Tube steak 


b. Onions 


b Fhipjaeks 


c. Pastv, heavv food 


4. Musical fruit 


d. Grits 


S. Gut busters 


e. Beans 


C. Nervous pudding 


f. Hot dog 


7. Southern ice cream 


g. Grapefruit juice 


vS. C"tnv juice 


h. Butter 


Bee juice 


i. Lobster and steak 


10. Brain food 


j. Grits 


1 1 . Battery acid ina vv 


term) k. Fish 


12. Rabbit food 


1. \'egetables 


1 b Surt and turt 


m. Pancakes 


14. C'ow paste 


n. Milk 


IS. Skunk eggs 


o. Honev 


1(\ Ir-hnnv cake 


p. Gelatin 




NOW WHAT.’ 


C.'ollea more folk names for foods from vour triends and 
relatives. Re sure to include vour soura's’ names, addresses, 
•iiui aizc's witli tlieir lolk tooi.i names. Malce a siisplav tor tlie 




onintv fair. 


> 
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Food in Folklore 



Games and Songs People Play 
with Foods 



PURPOSE: 

YOU’LL NEED: 
TIME: 



To become aware ot the different ways people ha\e tun when 
eating and the different eating habits thev have 

Pen or pencil 

15-30 minutes 



HOW TO DO IT: Read each of the following sections, then check off the ac- 

ti\ ities that vou\e done or you\e had done to vou. Next till 
in the blanks with descriptions of other things vou\’c said or 
done in your home. 




Food in Folklore 



Getting Kids to Eat 

Played *\^pen the hangar, here ironies the airjMane.” 

Idaved “Being a member ot the Cilean l^late C]lub." 

Said “Look out teeth, look out gums, look out stomach, here it comes.” 

W as told or said “hat all ot vour food. Remember, there are star\ing kids in 

W a> told “If you eat your tarrots, you will sec better in the dark.” 



Making Food Look Good 

Sandwiches cut into tunnv shapes. 

Pies that ha\e pretty designs cut intt> tlu‘ top. 



Punishments for Not Eating All of Your Food 

'f ou lAUildn’t lea\e the table until you had finished e\er\thmg on vour 

plate. 

Vou were' sent tt> bed. 

Vou were gi\en the same [Tire of food the next morning. 
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Making Eating Fun 

When eating a sandwich cookie, you always scrape off and eat the 

frosting first and then eat the cookie part. 

When eating a piece of cake, you always save the frosting until last. 

When eating corn on the cob, you eat across like a typewriter. 

When eating spaghetti, you sometimes pick up one nc^odle and suck it down in 

one Ic^ng slurp. 

When eating gelatin, you hold a spoonful in your mouth and push it back and 

forth through your teeth before you swallow it, 

^X'hen you have mashed pcnatoes and gravy, you make a little lake of gra\'y 

in the potatoes that doesn’t flood over. 

W hen eating a large meal you often take one bite of each kind of food, then 

start around the plate again, or you always eat up one kind ot food before you 
start the next, 

W^hen eating a meal, you sa\e either the food you like least or best until last. 

W'hen eating ice cream, you stir it up so that it is like soup before you eat it. 

W'hen you eat a piece of pie, you always start with the crust or the inside tip. 



Fun Food Songs or Talk 

I eat my peas with honev, 

IVe done it all my life. 

It does look kind of funny. 

But it keeps them on mv knife. 



Avoiding Food You Don’t Like 

Hide your bread crust under the edge of vour plate. 

Slip food to vour pet dog. 

Stir vour spinach into vour mashed ptuatoes. 

Talk a viKinger brother or sifter iiuo eating it tor vou. 



NOW WHAT.' 



1. Share vtnir food games, stmgs, or experiences with vour 
fainilv, friends, or gnnip. Discuss where vou learned them, 
how old vmi were, and whv you did them. 

1. Put on a skit about people’s food songs or habits tor vour 
{>arents or a uanmunitv event, 
k Cu)llect other people’s food songs and games and make a 
poster ot vour collcctitm for the coimty fair. 

4. WVite a storv about one of vtnir food'related experieiue^. 
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Food Folk Art 




When Food Doesn’t 
Make a Meal 




PURPOSE: 


To become aware of some of the forms of folk art made trom 
fc^od 


YOU’LL NEED: 


Pen or pencil 


TIME: 


5' 10 minutes 


HOW TO DO IT: 


Draw a line between the food and the art object it can be used 




to create. 


Food 


Art Object 


1. Pumpkin 


a. Bird himse 


1 . CAH)kics and canJv 


b. Rattle nr necklace 


Eggs 


c. Jack-o’-lantern 


4. OourJ 


d. Chngerbread house 


S. Applo 


e. Doll 


(\ C.\)rn Lob 


t. Pysanky (Ukranian e^g art) 


7. Dried beans 


Pipe 


S. kVanj^e with elmes 


h. Pomander 


NOW WHAT? 


1. Learn ti^ make sc^me ttdk art c^bjects or tc^ys. Instructions 
ior some are included in the tcdlowin^ acti\'ities. Ask peo- 
[de vtui know it thev kmnv how ti^ make decorative things 
tre^m tot^d. If they do, have them teach you. 

2 . Make a list of all the items in ycnir house that contain food 
or food bv-products fc'^r noiwatin^ purposes. Share vour 
list at vour next meetin)j;. 
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Food Story Starters 



PURPOSE: 

YOU’LL NEED: 
TIME: 

HOW TO DO IT: 



To become aware of food^related stories you have heard, to 
record some of them, and to develop writing skills 

Pen or pencil 

15'45 minutes 

If you have a story about yourself or have heard a story on any 
of the following topics, write down whose ste>ry it is and a few 
notes to help you remember it. Trv writing down or tape- 
recording the whole story. Some ideas tor story starters are 
listed beUnv. 



The most unusual holiday meal 
The best meal 1 e\ er ate 
The worst meal i e\‘er ate 

The first (or the biggest or the mo>t) tish 1 e\er caught 

The mo^'t unusual tood 1 e\‘er ate 

A memorable caniung expeneiue 

Foods 1 had on a trip 

Food< we ate during hard times 

Fiow 1 learned to cook 

How 1 learned to measure ingredient‘s 

Food that make*^ m\ mouth water 

W’hen 1 won a pri:e at the tair 

How 1 stopped the deer (or bugs) trom eating mv garden 
The best cin>k I know 
The biggest eater 1 know 
The fussiest eater I know 



A memorable tcxpeneiKe wlwn 1 worke^.1 in a groi. erv store (or too^l stand) 
c'^iue when 1 was har\esting a[>pli.s (or wheat, Hierries, or beets) . , . 



\()VV VVH/.T.' 1 ( olle stories trom otlua* [\'ople ab''. Put .ill uuir voi- 

les te^l st^Ties intt> a book and draw putiires to illustrate 
them. 

You uHild also selc' t a store tor vour grou[^ to ,Kt out dur- 
ing the lair or at a sHiool e\ent. 
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Food in Folklore 



Cleaning with Food 



PURPOSE: 



When Food Doesn't 
Make a Meal 



YOUTL NEED: 
TIME: 

HOW TO DO IT: 



To discover ways in which food ingredients hn\ e been used 
cleaning agents 

Pen or pencil 

lO'l 5 minutes 

Draw a line matching the food with its cleaning use. iNote: 
Keep in mind that many of these cleaning agents are based on 
folklore and may not work etfectively. Be sure to ^heLk witli 
vour leader or another adult before vou trv anv of them.) 



Food 

I. X’inegar land water) 

1. Sour milk 

\ Salt land boiling water) 

4. Lemon slice with salt on it 
Baking soda ar.d cori'i :nea! 

P. (Team of tartar iwith water) 

7. Sugar and water 
P. Raw tMiion 
Mayonnaise 

10. Whole meat trt>m walnut or pecan 
1 1 . Lemon and baking stKpi 



Cleaning Use 

a. Rubs out scratches in wood 

b. Scouring pad tor marble 



c. Clipper or brass polish 

d. I'nclogs drains 



f. 



Sta.ni reiivaver 
Cairpet cleane; 

Stain remoN'er ior aluminum pot^ 

pans 




h. Remcnes moisture marks from wood 
I. Remcwes rust stains from kirne^ 

j. Remos’es oil stains 

k. Stain remoser 



NOW WHAI.^ 1. Inter\'iew people vou know about their cleaning hint^, 

C'ollect as many as possible. Ciather all the ideas togetlier 
and ha\ e vour g^*oup put together a “helpful hints” bo(ik. 

T Caillect houseb.ud hints from old cookbooks or new sp.iper 
columns. NX’ith help from vour leader or teacher, trv one or 
more of these “helpful hints.” 

L Try comparing ingredients of commercially a\ailable 
cleaning solutions witli the ingredients m traditional or 
home-prepared solutions. _ 
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Kitchen Cosmetics 


PURPOSE: 


To learn more about traditional uses of food in beauty 
treatments (cosmetic as opposed to health) 


YOU’LL NEED: 


Pen or pencil 


TIME: 


5-10 minutes 


HOW TO DO IT: 


Draw a line between the food and a traditional cosmetic use 
for that food. (Note: Keep in mind that many of these beauty 
treatments are based on folklore and may not work effectively. 
Be sure to check with your leader or another adult before you 
try any of them.) 


Food 


Cosmetic Use 


1. C^atmeal 


a. Bath ingredient 


2. Milk 


b. Facial mask 


V Cucumbers 


c. Facial mask 


4. Raw potati^ 


d. Facial mask or bath ingredient 


S. Egg whites 


e. Placed over eves 


(\ Buttermilk 


f. Rath for flakv skin 


7. V’inegnr 


g. Lightener tor freckles 


S. Almonds 


h. Moisturizer 


X’egelahle si ortening i- Placed over eves 


10. Lemon juice 


j. Hair lightener 


NOW WHAT! 


Interview people you know, both old and young, to discover 
their kitchen beauty secrets. Make a collection of their recipes. 
Do some research to see if these beauty treatments are fact- 
based. 
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When Food Doesn’t 
Make a Meal 



An Old Family Recipe 



PURPOSE: 
YOU’LL NEED: 
TIME: 

HOW TO DO IT: 



To learn something about your family’s food heritage 
Pen or pencil 

Vari'‘s according to age level 

Talk to . our parents, grandparents, and/or other relatives to 
see if they have any traditional family recipes that have been 
handed down from one generation to the next. Choose one to 
record on the “Old Family Recipe’’ form. Find out as much as 
you can about the recipe, such as where it originated, whether 
it was prepared for certain holidays, what other foods were 
served with it, etc. 




Food Preparation 



Old Family Recipe 



(Your name) 



(A^c) 



l('ountv) 



(Name ot recipe and cultural origin) 



iPer'^tm who .'ihared this recipe with vou) 



(Age) 



INGREDIENTS: 
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DIRECTIONS: 



Who makes it or made it the best.’ 



Where did the recipe come from.’ 



When is this food ser\ed.’ 



How is it served.’ 



Can you tell anything else about this dish or the cook who made it.’ 



NOW WHAT! 



1. Share your collected recipes with your friends. Try making 
some of the recipes. Make a cookbook with your group’s 
favorite recipes. 

2. Have a “bake-off’ or bake sale using the collected recipes. 
Be sure to have copies of the recipe with each dish, along 
with the background information on the recipe. 

b Prepare one recipe for the county fair. 

■j. Have a potluck meal using collected recipes. 
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Community 
Food Events 



Foodways Collection Center 



PURPOSE: 
YOU’LL NEED: 



TIME: 



To collect foodways information as a project and to share your 
interest in foodways with others 

A copy of “How to Set Up a FOLKPATTERNS Collection 
Center” (See page 18 of 4-H 1222, 4-H FOLKPATTERSS 
Leader's Guide.) 

Varies 



HOW TO DO IT: Choose a community food event, then follow the instructions 

for “How to Set Up a FOLKPATTERNS Collection Center.” 
If possible, display a foodways project you’ve already done. 

NOW WHAT? Make up a booklet of “Foodways Collected at 

Festival (or Fair).” Make it available for sale at the next year’s 
food event. 
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Photographing Food Marketing 


PURPOSE: 


To become aware of the variety of places and ways food is sold 
in your community 


YOU’LL NEED: 


Camera 

Paper 

Pen or pencil 


TIME: 


Varies 


HOW TO DO IT: 


Legate different places in your community where food is sold. 
At each place, take photographs of the following: 

— Where is the food sold? t i his could be a building, 
cart, bake sale table, hot dt:>g stand, roadside market. 




etc.) 

— How is the food displayed or arranged? 

— W'hat kind of advertising is used? 

— 'X'ho does the selling? 

— 'X’ho dews the buying? 

Ask the food sellers how they got started and what methods 
help them sell their produce or food items. Write down a 
description of each place and your impressions of what you see 
and hear. 


NOW WHAT? 


1. Prepare an article on marketing for your school or town 


% 


newspaper. 

2. Submit a photo storv for a -f-H photography project or ex- 
hibit. 
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Preface 



This bulletin was written for 4*H members 
and leaders who are particularly interested in 
horticulture, FOLKPATTERNS, foods and 
nutrition, and photography projects. 

The goals of a Heritage Gardening- 
Vegetables project are to: 

• Develop an awareness of our plant heritage 
by the cultivation of heritage vegetable 
varieties 

• Introduce gardening folklore information as 
it pertains to vegetable gardening 

• Promote and stimulate interest in preserving 
heritage vegetable varieties 

• Introduce heritage gardening as a topic for 
exploration in 4-H projects and activities 

4-H Heritage Gardening projects will give 
youth and leaders the experiences to: 

• Identify heritage vegetable varieties cultivated 
by early settlers 

• Desc.ibe heritage gardening methods and 
tool^ 

• Develop skills and attitudes to collect and in* 
terpret oral and visual history materials 

Through your Heritage Gardening project, 
you should contact people in your community 
with gardening experience. They may be family 
members, relatives, neighbors, or older adults. 

If you need to get in touch with persons with 
lifetime gardening experiences or “grassroots 
gardeners,” contact your local county agency on 
aging. If you need further information or ad- 
dresses, contact the Michigan Office of Services 
to Aging, P.O. Box 30026, Lansing, MI 48909. 

The various activities in this bulletin will refer 
to 4-H FOLKPATTERNS projects. Techniques 
for information gathering, taping, interviewing, 
making short-item cards, photography, etc., are 
all explained in 4 H 1222, 4^H FOLK PAT- 
TERNS Leaders Guide, Interviewing local com- 
munity gardeners will provide a source of infor- 
mation that may be specific to your geographic 



area. Information can be gathered that will 
assist in comparing personal or community 
traditions while developing an awareness with 
community members in 4-H projects. You will 
be learning unwritten history. We hope you can 
identify where this knowledge can be found, 
how to record it, and how to pass it on to 
others. For more information, contact the Folk 
Arts Division, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, MI 48824. 

This bulletin does not contain cultural infor- 
mation on each vegetable variety. Please refer to 
other Extension bulletins (for example, E-529, 
Home Vegetable Carder, and E-824, Family 
y'ei^etable Garden for information on 

planting dates, sp tcing, days to maturity, etc. 
Contact your county Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice office for lore information. 

The information in this bulletin is arranged 
fo. lowing the seasonal calendar year, from 
catalog ordering in the winter to the fall harvest. 

the end of the bulletin iii a section on 
heritage gardening activities. You may wish to 
refer to these throughout the year for additional 
ideas to enrich your project. 

Many of the folklore and history projects 
described in this bulletin would work very well 
for the Young America Garden or Experimental 
Horticulture contests. These contests are spon- 
sored by the National Junior Horticulture 
Association (NJHA) and are open to youth 8 
years of age (or younger if able to print) 
through 21 years of age. Write to the following 
address for more information: NJHA, 5885 
I()4th Street, Fremont, MI 49412, 

Happy heritage gardening! 



nv araicJuU} uikruf^lcd^v ihv for pcrmisuon to use their muicrials in this ftuHetin: 

• Ihv pu t urv oj Johnny Applesved im putte 4 i\ Jrom Johnns Applosccil Man & Msih, h\ Robert Tru e, Indiana 
L 'niversity Press, vopyrivht IV54. 

• I he picture of I iherty Hyde Haifev on pave ^ is from the Muhtnan State I niversitv Archives <1 Historical ( ol 
lections. 

• The Heirloom yetietahle (iarden plan on pane 20 i\ adapted from Vcgciahlc C rops hv Robert Pecker and Roner 
A. Kline, Colleiie of Annculture and I ije Sciences, Cornell i 'niversitv, Ithaca, York. 

• I he Indian narden plan on pane 29 was developed bv the Dickson \1ounds Museum in I ewiston, Illinois 
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Not'SO'good Companions 

Vegetable 

Beans 
Beets 
Cabbages 
Carrots 
Corn 

Cucumbers 

Jerusalem 
artichokes 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Sunflowers 
Tomatoes 

Activities 

I You might want to test the following 
• folklore companions in your garden 
by using control groups: 

—Chives and garlic are said to keep 
away insects. 

—Nasturtiums will keep squash bugs 
away, some folks say. 

—Mint repels ants, 

—Sage repels the cabbage worm butter- 
tly. 

2 Keeping in mind the garden seeds you 
• are going to plant, read through the 
companion plant list. Now make a diagram 
of your garden using some of these com- 
panion planting ideas. Keep a careful diary 
as to what and where and when you 
planted. Also plant a control plot so you 
can check your experiment. Keep accurate 
records. You may wish to take before and 
after photos or photos of the plants at dif- 
ferent stages. This would be a good experi- 
ment to write up for a report or for the 
Young America Garden Contest or other 
contest. 



Not-so-good companions 

Onions 
Pole beans 
Tomatoes 
Dill 

Tomatoes 
Potatoes 
All other plants 

Peas, beans 
Squash 

All other plants 
Corn, cabbage 




Interview some people to see what 
• they mean by companion planting 
and what they use as companion plants. 

Try at least one of their methods in your 
garden. You can also record the informa- 
tion on short-item cards and send to the 
4-H FOLKPATTERNS office. (Refer to 
4-H 1222, 4 H FOLKPATTERNS Leader's 
Guide, for more information.) Try to see 
how many different combinations are used 
in your area. 

Protecting Your Plants 

After crops are planted they need to be 
cultivated and protected. The gardener or 
farmer helps nature in some ways and 
hinders it in others. When there is not 
enough rain, watering the garden to pro- 
mote seed germination is one way to help. 
This may include soaking seeds overnight 
before planting, prewatering the seedbeds, 
watering after planting, and making irriga- 
tion ditches. The watering can be done 
with pails, sprinkling cans, hoses, ^nd 
other containers. The time of day to water 
is often determined by traditions; most 
recommend early morning or evening, since 
the mid-day sun bakes some wet soils and 
results in a cement-like consistency. 

You can aid nature by providing sup- 
ports for plants. This can involve growing 
beans on corn or tying plants to poles, 
stakes, trellises, and fences. 

There are other cultivating aids. People 
often plant more than they need, then thin 
the plants. Some people keep bees to make 
sure their crops will be pollinated. They 
also enrich the soil by fertilizing with 
animal, mineral, and compost products. 
They rotate crops from year to year, and 
they also hoe around plants to loosen the 
soil. 

There are many protective measures you 
can take to help plants grow. Some 
methods discourage natural pests such as 
insects, birds, rabbits, deer, livestock, and 
weeds. Some people make scarecrows from 
old clothing hung on posts and stuffed 
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with straw. When placed in gardens, these 
frighten away birds and deer. Some people 
use noisemakers such as dackers, ratchets, 
tin pans, chimes, and windmill thumpers. 
Putting nets and threads around trees will 
repel birds. Plants may be covered with 
wire baskets or plastic milk or bleach jugs 
(with bottoms removed) to keep out rabbits 
or protect from the frost. Hoeing and 
chemicals are used to remove or prevent 
weeds. 

Fences as well as hedges were more com- 
monly used in the past to keep wandering 
livestock and deer out of gardens. Today it 
is more con.mon for the livestock to be 
fenced in, rather than the garden. Fences 
were made of brick, stone, stump, rail, 
picket, post, and wire. Sometimes these 
were electric fences. Communities often 
have one special kind of fencing, usually 
made from materials that are readily 
available in the area. 



Scarecrows 

Scarecrows are truly American folk art. 
North American Indians were using 
scarecrows before the settlers arrived. 
Scarecrows have changed little over the 
years. Many writers have written about 
scarecrows, but the most famous is the one 
in The Wizard of Oz who was looking for 
a brain. 

Scarecrow s are ephemeral creatures 
—that is, they don’t last more than one 
season. They are like Jack-o-lanterns and 
pumpkin people. They’re here for only a 
short while. 

The farmers in early America used them 
to scare away birds. By using moving 
pieces of brightly colored clothing, farmers 
hoped the birds would stay away. If the 
scarecrow looked like a farmer, it was 
because it w' s wearing the farmer’s 
clothes. Me- . of the scarecrows in the early 
days were male, but today many female 
scarecrows can be seen in Mie countryside. 



Activities 

I To make a scarecrow, you need two 
• sticks or broomhandles. Lash these 
together in the shape of a cross. Now dress 
this frame with old clothes. You are more 
likely to keep birds away if you add 
something that will flap in the breeze. 

Many people use pieces of aluminum foil, 
old pie pans, scarves, tin cans, or even 
bells. You can stuff the clothes with straw, 
dry grass, or leaves. For the head use an 
empty milk or bleach bottle, a stuffed 
plastic bag, a flower pot, a Halloween 
mask, or a pie pan. An old mop makes 
great hair. The scarecrow also needs a 
hat— any old one will do. 

Attach the upright pole firmly in the 
ground. Now watch and enjoy. Maybe 
your scarecrow will be so frightful that, as 
in the old farmer’s folktale, the birds will 
bring back all the seeds they had taken the 
year before! Be sure to take a picture of 
your scarecrow. You could also take 
photos of other scarecrows in your area. 

2 What kind of fences do you find in 
• your area? You might like to keep a 
drawn or photographic record of the dif- 
ferent types you discover. 

3 Interview people and have them des- 
• cribe how they protect their plants. 
Do they make any “home remedies’’? 




Old -fashioned seaieerovs 





A ’’ssofm” U'lKe 
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What are they? You might want to try 
these in your own garden. Use a control 
group for experimenting. Here are some 
folk protection methods you might try: 

— Soapsuds will keep off aphids, scale, 
and mealy bugs. 

—Sour milk will keep away worms. 

—A tea made of hot pepper, onions, or 
garlic will keep away worms, insects, and 
birds. 

—Mothballs will keep away rabbits. 

— Hair clippings will keep away deer. 



Dowsing 



Many scientists scoff at dowsing. However, 
Albert Einstein believed in dowsing. He 
said someday it would prove to be some 
sort of electromagnetism. Today no one 
really knows how it works. 

Often a farm family would not select a 
building site until they were sure there was 
a source of water. They consulted a dowser 
to find the best site to dig a well. Today 
dowsing is used to locate underground 
pipes, water, and sewer systems. 

Using a twig is quite difficult, and it is 
said only I in 10 people have dowsing 
powers. However, almost everyone has suc- 
cess in finding underground water pipe 
systems using coat hangers. 




A coal hanger instiu- 

tnem 




A dowser is one who locates water below 
ground by walking back and forth over an 
area with u Y-shaped dowsing instrument 
until the instrument moves all by itself. 
Europeans have practiced dowsing for cen- 
turies. The early colonists brought the 
secret of dowsing to America. They 
dowsed with witch hazel sticks, which may 
have originated the term “water witching.” 




Activities 

I Make your own dowsing instrument 
• from two coat hangers. Make two 
cuts just below the hook. Bend one arm at 
a right angle and the other one at a 
straight angle. Hold one rod in each hand. 
Hold the short ends loosely in your fist. 
When the coat hanger rods start moving 
either toward you or away from, you are 
over water. 

2 Interview someone in your commu- 
• nity who dowses for water— perhaps 
a farmer or a well digger. Ask if you can 
watch them work. Record your exper- 
iences. Find out how they learned to 
dowse. 

3 Using your metal coal hanger rods, 

• try placing a quarter in each hand 
and hold the rods so the metal touches the 
coins. You now have a metal detector! 

Try using a forked twig. The rods 
• should have a diameter of a pencil 
and be about 18 inches long. Trim off all 
the smaller twigs. Grasp the branch with 
your palms open. Swing it upward until the 
end is slightly higher than the forks at your 
side. When the rods start moving, you are 
over water. Arc you the 1 in 10? 







DoNssing u witch ha/cl twig 




S.O.S. (Save Our Seeds) 



Many years ago, it was common for 
many gardeners to collect and save seeds 
from vegetables and flowers that they grew 
in their own gardens. Seeds of nonhybrid 
varieties of snap beans, lettuce, peas, and 
tomatoes can commonly be saved because 
these vegetables are usually self-pollinating. 
This means that seeds saved from these 
plants should grow into plants that are 
identical to the parent plants. 

Seeds should not be saved from cross- 
pollinating vegetables such as summer 
squash unless they are separated by a con- 
siderable distance from other squash and 
pumpkin varieties. Some insects, such as 
bees, carry pollen from one plant to 
another, and cross pollination usually oc- 
curs. Seeds saved from a fruit that 
developed from the ovary of a cross- 
pollinated flower will grow into plants that 
will be somewhat different from either 
parent. For example, pollen from a male 
flower on a green zucchini summer squash 
could pollinate a female flower of a yellow 
straightneck summer squash. The seeds 
from that cross would produce a variety of 
seedlings that could bear yellow, striped, 
green, spi kled, or greenish-yellow squash. 
The shape would remain the same. More 
interesting crosses would be a scallop sum- 
mer squash crossed with a straightneck 
summer squash or a yellow crookneck 
crossed with either a green zucchini or a 
round or scallop summer squash. 



Collecting, Extracting, 

& Storing Seeds 

It is very easy to collect and extract pea 
and snap bean seeds. Jus! let the pods 
mature on the plant and, just as they start 
to split open, pick the best shaped long 
pods and put them in a protected area hav- 
ing good air circulation. Let them dry until 
they quit shrinking and are very hard. Be 
sure to protect them from birds and other 
animals. 

Tomatoes arc also quite easy to collewt. 
Select nicely shaped, well-ripened fruits 



and mash the fruits through a screen or 
strainer to get rid of the clear, wet material 
around the seeds. Then dry the seeds in a 
protected area for many days. 

In order to store seeds successfully, they 
must be very dry before being placed in a 
cool location (32®-50®F) in a tightly 
covered jar. Your refrigerator is fine. Place 
two tablespoons of powdered milk in a 
paper envelope and place the envelope in 
the jar. The powdered milk will absorb the 
moisture from the air inside the jar and 
keep the seeds dry. Be sure to label each 
container as to the kind and variety of 
vegetable and the date placed in storage. 
Check them occasionally because the seeds 
will mold if not dried sufficiently. Dispose 
of any seeds that mold. 




Seed Longevity 



How long a seed can remain alive varies 
with the kind of plant and storage condi- 
tions. Most garden seeds won’t remain 
alive (viable) for over 20 years and some 
for only about one year. The table below 
shows how long some common vegetable 
seeds can be stored (longevity) under prop- 
er conditions. 



Longevity of Vegetable Seeds* 



1 year 


2 years 


3 years 


4 years 


5 years 
or longer 


onions 


sweet corn 


beans 


beets 


cress 


parsnips 




carrots 


cabbage 


cucumbers 






peas 


pumpkins 

squash 

tomatoes 

turnips 


lettuce 

radishes 



•\!lhiu4'h seeds may still germinate heyond these times, the seedlings piot'ahlv 
ss(>n’t grim as vigorously as from Iresh seeds, Seeds would also pr('hahlv need to 
he sown thicker than usual to get a sat is factory stand. 
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Over 100 years ago, William J. Beal, 
professor of botany and horticulture at 
Michigan Agricultural College (now 
Michigan State University), wanted to 
know more about seed longevity. In 1879, 
Dr. Beal, the “granddaddy” of seed 
savers, mixed seeds of 23 kinds of plants 
(mostly weeds) with moderately moist 
sand. He placed the mixture of seeds and 
sand in 20 pint bottles and then buried 
them about 20 inches deep in the ground. 
The mouths of the bottles slanted down- 
ward to prevent water from filling the un- 
corked bottles. The bottles were buried 
near Beaumont Tower on the MSU campus 
in East Lansing. After 50 years, seeds of 
five plants still germinated. In 1980 the 
bottles were opened again and the seeds of 
only one species germinated (moth 
mullein). In 1990, the seeds in another bot- 
tle in this ongoing experiment w'!l be 
tested. 



Share Your Findings 

If you “discover” an heirloom vegetable 
variety, you should report your find in the 
Seed Savers Exchange. This group will 
record your information and see that the 
variety is kept alive. If you would like 
more information or if you would like to 
become a member, write to Seed Savers 
Exchange, 203 Rural Avenue, Decorah, lA 
52101. 



Activities 



1 Collect and save seeds from at least 
• two self-pollinating vegetables and 
then sow them next year and see if they 
produce fruits similar to their parent 
plants. 

2 Interview gardeners who collect and 
• save their own seeds. Find out what 
kinds they save, how long they have been 
doing it, and how they got started. 

3 You will discover that your heirloom 
• seeds are very colorful. Make a dis- 
play of them to show them off year round. 
Collect the seeds from your plants and dry 
them in the sun. You can purchase wooden 
“memory” boxes at craft stores and fill 
each section with a seed variety. Or you 
can make a box of your own from scrap 
lumber. Paneling works well because it is 
thin. Make a back and sides and dividers. 
Fill each compartment with your seeds. 
Now cover the box with glass. Attach a 
hanger and enjoy it all year. These make 
great gifts. 



4 If you meet someone who is a “seed 
• saver”— that is, a person who grows 
his/her own variety, you will want to 
preserve not only the seeds but a little of 
the story too. If there is a special family 
recipe for this vegetable, collect it. Your 
group might want to compile these into a 
cookbook or a calendar. You might ask 
that the person write the recipe in his/her 
own handwriting. You could reproduce it 
in that form. Your club could then use 
these cookbooks or calendars for fundrais- 
ing. If there are stories attached to the 
seeds or recipes, be sure and include them. 
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Garden Lore 



Examples of garden lore appear 
throughout this bulletin. Following are a 
few more examples; 

Cool US u cucumber 
iRa) us u beet 

When ifou cross u bru)^e, muke u n’is/i um^ 
throte u ruH^ potuto into the Wuter. }jour Wish 
will come true. 

A corn cob behini) the eur is fjooi) luck. 
}four curs ure like jhwers — luulijlowers! 

’Feuches, plums, pumpkin butter. 

Cittle Aohnnu Q reen is my true lo\'er. 

Fittle Aohnnif Qreen, ^i\'e me u kiss, 

When I miss, I miss like this. 

(Jump rope rhyme) 

// wishes nVrt’ horses. 

Ohen bc^^urs Wouh^ tkV; 

If turnips HVrr Wutches, 

I () Wcur one by my siih\ 

Peter, Peter, pumpkin euter. 

HuO ii Wife urn) ioulihi t keep her: 

He put her in u pumpkin shell 
Afu) there he kept her eery Well 

Hot boilei) b euns u/u) \'ery yooi^ butter, 

Luihes yentlemen come to supper. 

What s the ihfference between a yuriVner j«() 
u billiun) pluyer: 

One mimh his peus am) the other his cues. 

Activities 

I C'ollect garden lore on short-item 
• cards. Mien send the cards or copies 
of the cards to 4-H FOl.K PATTERNS, 

Mic Museum, Michigan Slate University, 
East Lansing, Ml 48H24. Or publish a 

booklet of “Ciarden l.ore in 

C ounty.” If possible include photographs 
of gardens and gardeners you have inter- 
viewed. 



2 At a county fair, a harvest festival, or 
• another community event, set up a 
folklore collecting center (see 4-H 1222, 

4^H FOLKPATTERNS Leaders Guide, 
page 18). Print some garden sayings on 
posterboard to catch people’s attention. 
Then ask them to write down their garden 
lore on short -item cards. Send the cards to 
the 4-H FOLKPATTERNS office at MSU. 



One J or the hlaekhird, 
One Jor the eroW, 
OneJ or the euth’orm, 
Am) one to yroW. 



3 Why does Santa Clause have three 
• gardens? So he can hoe, hoe, hoe! 
Meet my friend Rudy Baga. Did you ever 
see a celery stalk? Or a tomato paste? Or 
an egg plant? Or a heart beet? Do you car- 
rot all for me? These and many other 
“vegetable” jokes have been around for 
years. They are kept alive from one genera- 
tion to another by passing them along by 
word of mouth. See how many jokes you 
can find. Who told them to you? W'here 
did they come from? 
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Addendum #5 

FolkIife*in-Education Projects: 

ParkN, MuNCumN^ Libraries^ Festivals and Other Settinj^N 

Altlioujih folUlifc-in-cducation projects opcratinj^ within public 
school contexts have been the most popular and well-known, success- 
ful programs have been implemented in a variety of less formtil or 
alternative-learning structures. However, any situation or system in 
which new information can be presented in a structured manner can 
become a venue for the integration of folklife information. Thus educa- 
tional programs in libraries, museums, parks, festivals, and other set- 
tings can be prime vehicles for conveying folklife intormation to an 
audience or group of learners. 

In recent years, through the organization of exhibits, museums have 
also played an important role in the presentation of inlormation about 
folk art and artists. In eonjunetion with these national and loetil 
exhibitions, museum educational staffs have often developed educa- 
tional programs and materials. For instance, the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art's Division of Kdueation prepared an extensive packet of mate- 
rials for use by public school teachers and students in eonjunetion with 
the exhibition “The Pennsylvania (iermans: A (Celebration of Their 
Arts l()Sv1-lS50.” The Michigan State University Museum staff collabo- 
rated with area public school educators on the development of mate- 
rials to coincide with the exhibition “Michigan llinong Arts.” In some 
eases, the state folklorist has worked closely with museum education 
staff members in the development of folklife-in-edueation materials, 
•lane Heck’s “Always in Season: Folk Art and Traditional (Culture in 
N'ermont, A Resource Manual for FCdueators, " (Montpelier, VT: 
Vermont (Council on the Arts, l‘>82), is a prime example ()f this 
cooperative effort. Some museums have established ongoing folk arts 
programs to research, document, and present state or regional folk 
arts. One such program is headquartered at the Roberson (Center tor 
Arts and Sciences in Hinghamton, NY, where staff folklorist (Catherine 
Sehwoeffermann has coordinated a series of regional tolklitc; docu- 
mentation and education projects. 

Seseral pn.., . ts have sueeessfully proven that state and local li 
braries may often afford an ideal setting for the structured presenta 
tion of folklife information. One model example of the use ot these 
local eommunity cultural centers for folk-arts-in-edueation projects 
was demonstrated in Mississippi during lb81-82. With funding from 
the National Kndowment for the Arts, the Mississippi Arts (Commission 
eondueted a “Folk Artist Residency Program” for six of the state’s 4.S 
library systems. Under the coordination of folklorist Paula Tadloek 
.lennings, field research was followed by the presentation of local folk 
artists who spent one week demonst rating or pertorming their particu- 
lar art form. 




Tciiiiesscc State Parks Polklit’e Project director Hobby Fulcher ttnd 
his staff of folklorists readily proved that state parks could successfully 
intcj^rate research on and presentation of traditional arts into their 
structure. Funded by the National Endowment for the Arts and eon 
ducted during 1979 and 1980, the project incorporated loettl tradi- 
tions into many facets of the park’s interpretive programming. In 
1986, folklorist and park naturalist Tim Cochrane offered a “Folklore 
Field Seminar” at Isle Royale National Park on Isle Royale, a wilderness 
ishtnd in Lake Superior. Designed to investigate traditional aspects of 
life on this remote island, his project ser\'cs as a model for future field 
.schools. Urban parks in Missouri, California, ttnd Rhode Island have 
also provided the setting for presentation of traditional craftspeople 
and performers. All of these park projects should be of speeittl interest 
to those interested in outdoor education, recreational programming, 
and pttrk interpretation. 

Other national and state youth organizations such as the (lirl Scouts 
of Ameriett, the (]ttmpfire Association, and 4-11 lutve created folk-arts- 
in education programs. For instance Girl Scouts can now earn a “Folk 
Arts" badge for completing a series of activities relating to folk arts. 

Innovative folk-arts-in-edueation projects httvc also been developed 
for interstate rest stops (Ohio Arts Council), at places of worship or 
eommunity action (the Center for Peace at St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
(’hurch or the (ileveland Office on Aging), theater productions 
(Delaware and Michigan), orttt 4-11 summer camps (Michigan). When- 
ever and wherever people congregate, opportunities exist for convey- 
ing information about folk arts. 

EXCERPTS: 

a. .Marsha .MaeDowell, “.Michigan llmong Arts: .\ Guide for 
Eduetttors", The .Michigan Stttte University .Museum. East Lansing, 
.Michigan, 1983. 

b. Winnie Lambrecht and David .Marshall, “Hand Huilt .Music — Folk 
.\rts in the Park." Reprinted with permission from Winnie 
Lambrecht. Director, Folk Arts Program, Rhode Ishtnd State (’.oun 
cil on the Arts, and David .\htrshall, (’.urator, Roger Williams Park 
.Museum, Providence Department of Public Parks, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

e. “Folk Art in Today's .\meriea." Hrochure reprinted with the permis 
sion of the .Milwttukee Public .Museum, .Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

d. “Traditional American Expressions." Handouts reprinted with the 
permi.ssion of the Cleveland C.hildren's .Museum, C.leveland, Ohio. 

e. "A Note on the Play Ih'luwire (ihosts." Reprinted with the permis- 
sion t)f Kim Hurdiek, Delaware State Folklorist. Wilmington . 
Delaware. 
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The Hmong; An Introduction 



The Hmong are people who began moving southward from northern China 
5,000 years ago. They moved to the mountainous regions of Southeast 
Asia and many migrated to Laos. Sometimes they are referred to as ’’hill 
tribes” and sometimes they refer to themselves as ’’free people.” For 
years the Laotian-Hmong worked primarily as hunters and farmers. During 
the Vietnam War, however, many Hmong men and boys wore recruited by the 
United States to serve as highly skilled jungle fighters. Because of 
this involvement in fighting, Hmong were immediately forced out of Laos 
when the United States began pulling its forces out. Many Hmong fled 
across the Mekong River to Thailand refugee camps. From there, many 
have immigrated to new countries to begin new lives. Between 40 and 50 
thousand have immigrated to various parts of the United States, including 
Michigan. 

Before their flight during the late 1970s, the Hmong were the largest 
minority within Laos, outnumbering other ethnic tribes such as the Yao, 
or Thai Dam. The Hmong themselves are not culturally unified. In fact 
they divide themselves into at least three groups: the White Hmong, the 
Green Hmong and the Striped Hmong. Each of these groups maintained 
similar but distinctive traditions. For instance, their tribal names 
are taken from the colors of different traditional clothing each tribe 
wears. The stripes of the Striped Hmong refer to the bands of red or 
blue which circle the sleeves of the women’s blouses. The White Hmong 
women often wear short white skirts, particularly on festive occasions, 
such as their New Year’s parties. The Green (or sometimes called Blue) 
Hmong are best known for their batik work. 

The Vietnam War, the migration to Thailand and the more recent movement 
to the United States has caused great disruptions in the Hmong peoples’ 
way of life. In Laos they had lived in relative isolation, but now they 
are being thrown into very complex modern living situations. Their 
religious and medical practices, their language, their food customs, 
music and art - in short, every aspect of their lives is undergoing some 
kind of change. Some of their traditions, such as wearing traditional 
clothes every day, will most likely have to be let go in their new 
country. Other customs, such as eating rice, they will be able to main- 
tain. 

Making paj ntaub (sewn and embroidered cloth) is one traditional or folk 
art that Hmong women are continuing to produce in America. In Michigan, 
as they did in Laos, older Hmong women continue to teach young girls the 
intricate stitches and patterns of paj ntaub. Several different methods 
are used in producing paj ntaub. One way is called applique which means 
sewing one piece of fabric on top of another. Another way is called 
’’reverse applique.” This is done by cutting lines into one piece of 
fabric. The cut edges are folded back and then the whole piece is sewn 
onto another piece of fabric of a different color. The exhibit ’’Michigan 
Hmong Arts” was organized to celebrate the continuation of this skilled 
craft and to introduce Michigan residents to one of its newest immigrant 
groups . 




M)H 



To the Teacher: 



This packet of teaching resource materials was originally designed to be 
used in conjunction with the exhibition Michigan Hmong Arts: Textiles 
in Transition which ran from January 8 through February 5, 1984 and which 
was supported by grants from the Michigan Council for the Arts, the National 
Endowment for the Arts and an All-University Grant from Michigan State 
University. A portion of this exhibition is now available for loan to other 
institutions. Organized by The Folk Arts Division of The Michigan State 
University Museum, these exhibits celebrate some of the cultural arts of 
Michigan’s newest immigrant group - the Lao-Hmong of Southeast Asia. 

The materials included here may be used as pre- or post-exhibition visit 
activities and are intended to make your students’ visit to the exhibit more 
interesting and meaningful. The activities might also be used separately 
from the exhibition as a means to enhance arts, social studies, math, history 
or language arts curriculum. 

Thanks are extended to Gerry Kusler, East Lansing Public Schools; Judith 
Taran, East Lansing Fine Arts Coordinator; Carol Fisher, Humanities 
Consultant, East Lansing Public Schools; and Leah Graham, Consultant, 

Lansing Public Schools for their assistance and support in the development 
of this packet. 

And special thanks are accorded the following contributors to this educa- 
tional packet: Ginny Browne, Barbara Camilleri and Betty Vinton-Johanssen 

of the East Lansing Public Schools; Nancy Madtes, Betty Nichols and Yvonne 
Martinez of Lansing Public Schools; and Doug Gilzow, formerly Lansing 
Community College English as a Second Language instructor. Some of the 
material was also drawn from Michigan Hmong Arts: Textiles in Transition , 
edited by C. Kurt Dewhurst and Marsha MacDowell, East Lansing, MT : Michigan 
State University, 1984. 



Edited by 

Marsha MacDowell 
Folk Arts Curator 

Ti\e !lichigan State University Museum 
Michigan State University 
Fast Lansing, MI 
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Comraunicat fi i sr.< 'rv 'Cul ture 



ACTIVITY: Great in,: Hidden Code/Messa,;e 

F'CRPCSF : To ser'isiti/e stude:Us Co the diverse ways t 

^ay be used to create ar C ^mossai^es/recori hist/ ry. 

YOU*LL NEHD: Examples of geometric Hmong art 

Paper and pencil 

HOW TO DO IT: Show students the examples of Hmong textiles using 
geometric shapes. 

Have students develop a simple symbo lie code to 
represent a simple idea. (Students may enjoy working 
in groups of 2 or 3, ) Then have students "hide" 
their coded message in a simple drawing similar to 
Hmong artifacts. If interest and time permit, have 
students share their hidden "art messages/codes." 
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His Cory /Journalism 



ACTIVITY: 



Records of Events 



PURPOSE: To become aware of different ways an event may be recorded 

by participants and observers in that event. To investi- 
gate alternate sources of information. An event can be 
recorded in a variety of ways (through photographs, 
writing, films, paintings, sculpture and textiles). The 
recent events in the life of the Hmong have been recorded 
by, among others, photojournallsts, reporters, historians, 
folklorists, anthropologists, and missionary workers. 

The Hmong themselves have recorded these events through 
family photographs, stories and the story embroideries. 



YOU'LL NEED: To provide students with copies of pages 9, 10, 12, 13, lA 

in this booklet or have them study examples in exhibit. 

HOW TO DO IT: First have students look at the story embroidery which 
depicts scenes from Che war. Next have students look 
up in the library at least one article and one 
photo-essay on the Hmong involvement in the Vietnam 
War. Then have students discuss what they have seen 
or read. 
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Folklore Studies/Writing 



ACTIVITY: Good Luck, Bad Luck, Belief List 

PURPOSE: To become aware of different ways people believe they will 

have good or bad luck. 

The traditional religious practices of the Hmong Include 
a belief In good and bad spirits. Young children's hats 
are adorned with flowers which trick evil spirits Into 
thinking the children are flowers. 

YOU'LL NEED: This list 

Pen or pencil 

HOW TO DO IT: Read the following statements. Put a check next to 
the ones you believe will give you good or bad luck. 

At the bottom of each list write In other ones you 
believe In. 



Will give GOOD LUCK 

Crossing your fingers when making a wish 

Say "Break a leg" to an actor or actress 

Say **God bless you” when someone sneezes 

Carrying a rabbit’s foot 



Will give BAD LUCK 

Walking under a ladder 

Having a black cat cross your path 

Cutting up an umbrella inside the 
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Scorycelllng/Creaclve Writing 



ACTIVITY: Refugee Role-playing 

PURPOSE: To explore what experiences or feelings refugees in a 

new land have . 

YOU’LL NEED: Paper 

Pencil or pen 

HOW TO DO IT: Read the following to your students and have them write 
or tell about it: 

Imagine that you are forced to leave your homeland and migrate to 
a new country where the language is different, you have no money, 
and you have no skills with which you can get a job. Choose one 
of the following topics and. describe your pretend experience. (You 
can tell about it or write about it.) 



1 . 

2 . 




3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



My tooth ached and .... 

I wanted to play baseball with the boys down the 
street but .... 

I went to MacDonalds and tried to order a .... 

I noticed everyone was wearing blue jeans and .... 

When the teacher asked me my name, I didn't know what 
she meant, and I told her .... 




Providence Department of Public Parks presents 




HAND-BUILT MUSIC 



Born in the Azores, Alberto do 
Rezendes continues a family tradition 
of superb musicianship; his grand- 
father was considered one of the finest 
musicians in Portugal, 

De Rezendes plays, and builds, the cit- 
tern, a twelve-stringed instrument com- 
monly known as the Portuguese guitar or 
as the flat-bodied mandolin. Early Ren- 
aissance i nst rumen t -mak er s , d isgrunt 1 ed 
with the lute which required frequent 
and laborious tuning, created the cittern 
for casual music-making environments 
such as barbershops and taverns. So dif- 
ficult was the instrument it replaced 
that some wags comment that an eighty 
year old lutenist had to spend sixty of 
his years tuning his lute. The cittern, 
with wire strings reducing the need for 
excessive tuning and with a sturdy flat 
back, found its place as a folk instru- 
ment, although ornate variations appeared 
in the music halls of the nobility. 

He Rezendes acquired his craft through 
an apprenticeship at age eighteen to a 
Portuguese cittern-maker whose sons 
were uninterested in pursuing their 
father’s craft. This failure to trans- 
mit skills along family lines typifies 
dis junctures folk cultures face in the 
attempt to maintain their integrity in 
the midst of complex industrial soci- 
eties. 

In some cases the craft technology is 
removed from its family and social con- 
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text and transformed by the demands of 
production- for example, the factory 
manufacture of guitars. As guitar- 
maker Frank Maselbacher points out, 
substitutions of lesser quality wood, 
use of metal braces and plastic orna- 
mentation, changes in the design of 
neck attachment to the body, and the 
replacement of varnish with quick- 
drying lacquer work in subtle ways in 
modifying tl^e traditional hand-built 
gui tar , 



In other cases, committed individuals 
manage to carry on specific skills 
and information created by the folk 
culture without the nurturing environ- 
ment of a traditional society. For 
example, de Rezendes did not acquire 
his cittern-making skills in the cus- 
tomary way- through the family; his 
knowledge of the traditional folk 
tunes periormed during the Hand-Built 
Music program was developed through 
traveling with professional musicians, 
not in a traditional village setting. 
Anthropologists have termed such dedi- 
cated cultural preservationists ’’folk 
revival ists .” 



In rescuing components of a particu- 
lar folk culture, however, the mean- 
ings of the components change. No 
longer serving as a vehicle of inte- 
gration for the community which de- 
fined its form, the cultural product, 
whether sur\g or instrument, liecomcs 
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apprehended for its aesthetic effect, 
not for its original total cultural 
impact. In more extreme cases, as 
the form is removed from its context, 
it undergoes subtle transformations 
to meet the demands of national, and 
international, markets as, for example, 
in the transition from traditional 
Appalachian mountain music to Blue- 
grass. 

To fully comprehend the meaning of 
a folk cultural component requires 
transformation into a member of the 
sustaining culture- a clearly impos- 
sible task. Unders tand Lng emerges as 
a matter of interpretation. In order 
to assist the audience in exploring 
the world of folk music and instru- 
ments, the folk artists in tlie Hand- 
Built Music program, both authentic 
and revivalist, will attempt to fill 
in the contours of meaning through 
discussion as well as performance. 
Hopefully by creating a brief immer- 
sion into the pathways of other cul- 
tures, we may surface with a fuller 
understanding of the shapes of our 
own cultural processes. 




Leslie Wright, an Ashaway resident, 
grew up on a large farmstead in Hope 
Valley when the community was a 
thriving agricultural and textile 
center. A member of the Rhode Island 
Old Time Fiddlers, Wright acquired his 
fiddle skills on the sly. His father, 
a boss carder at the Mystic Woolen 
Company, kept careful care of his 
prized I: . Martin Stradivarius violin. 
No meddlers were allowed to handle 
the fiddle. When his father left the 
house, Wright would go to the hiding 
spot, unpack the instrument, and prac- 
tice. One day his father noticed that 
the violin had been returned to a 
slightly different position and con- 
fronted his son. I.eslic Wright picked 
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LESLIE WRIGHT WITH CIGARBOX FIDDLE 



up the fiddle *and played witli such 
dexterity that his father's anger 
turned to admiration. Wright had re- 
peated a family tradition- his father, 
too, had also learned to pla) the \io- 
lin in his father’s absence. 

Wright’s family- father and uncles 
01 lie, Herman, romm)', Roy and Ireddie- 
could all scratch out tunes on a vio- 
lin. Of his D8-year old uncle, Wright 
commented that he could still outjU;i\' 
many a fiddler . 

In an age without mass media, pc'ople 
made their own ejit ert a i nm(Mit . More 
affordable than the niano, the \ iolin 
emerged as a common instnmunt in 
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the Yankee folk trvadition. On a 
weekly basis, tables, chairs and 
other furniture would be cleared from 
homes to make way for the ’’kitchen 
dance”- square and contra dances in 
liv ingrooms to the accompaniment of a 
solitary fiddler. Although contempo- 
rary old-time fiddlers frequently 
perform in groups, the kitchen dance 
was the domain of a single musician. 
•\s well as providing a wonderful 
time, drawing nearby families to- 
gether served to reinforce the neigh- 
borhood as a viable social unit. 

While the fiddlers fiddled and the 
dancers danced , ne i ghborliood af t a i rs 
were discussed o\er the kitchen 
table. 



Music at the kitchen dances tra- 
versed a wide gi'ound. Althougti Irish 
reels and Scottish hornpipes jM'e- 
vailed, fiddlers would mix in pojui- 
lar tunes of the day. Wrigiit’s father 
also ]')layed in orchestral groups, per- 
forming foxtrots, waltces and polkas. 
Cominun i t y -w ide dances wcnild be con- 
iducted in various halls scattered 
throughout the town- in Barber’s Hall, 
in the Polish Club and in the Odd 
Fellows’ Building. ’’People were dif- 
ferent in those days,” says Wright. 
”lhey didn’t go all over the country 
for dances; a lot of people in town 
would participate.” On a yearly 
basis the townspeople would stage a 
minstrel show- a ritual occassion 
which served to promote community sol- 
idarity. 



Barber’s Hall was the site ot a per- 
formance Wright will never forget. 

’’The violinist had this saw laying 
there on the chair, you know. Noho^l\ 
knew what he was going to do with it. 
So he takes the saw and cuts a leg 
off a chair just to show that it was 
a regular saw. Then he sat dc'>wn with 
!iis bow from the violin and plays this 
song with a piano. Ihnt kind of stuck 
in my mind, you know. And I always 
thought, ’I’d like to try that.’ But 
1 1 never could find a saw I could play. 



Finally, upon inheriting a tool chest 
from a relative, Wright found some 
saws he could play. "You have to hold 
one a certain way, anyway. It must 
have come natural. I picked up the 
saw and tried the bow on it and, boy. 
pretty good!” An important part of 
saw playing involves developing an 
”S” curve on the saw blade- and the 
muscles to maintain the curve! Tod:' 
W>ight plays a special, profess ionv. . 
alloy saw obtained from a bliiu! 
musician. Handles are attached to 
the end of the s a ws to assist I h e 
player in maintaining the proper 
flex. 

Wright also plas's a ’’dancing man” 
which he made aliout forty \’ears .'go 
from pine, maple and walnut. The 
board tiie man dances on was fash- 
ioned from the sound box of an old 
set of drums, ilf his talent with the 
dancing man, Wright comments that ho 
just picked it up. He had soon one of 
the old fiddlers with one, hut it 
wasn't carved- "just a slnngle with a 
face painted on it.” He .affect ionate 1 \ 
calls the sculpted figure ”my little 
showoff . ” 



A substantial collection of instru- 
ments graces Wright's music room in 
his Ashaway house- old fiddles, a 
cello, and a bass banjo constructed 
by Wright. Several years ago Wright 
also purchased a ei gar-box fiddle. 

The nody of this instrument has 
literally been fashioned from an old 
wooden cigar box with an oak neck. 
Other woods, Wright contends, serve 
far better as neck material- maple, 
hickory, buckthorn and applewood. 

The metal clamps attached to the end 
of the fiddle have been added to 
facilitate the playing of tl^e instru- 
ment . 
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Karl Dennis, who has studied under 
Karl Roy at a special Institute in 
Vermont run by the Mittenwald School 
and devoted to violin construction, 



notes that the United States never 
developed such a formalized system. 
In the young American frontier, a 
farmer might think, ’*Why not build 
a fiddle.” In rural areas an enter- 
prising instrument-maker could ven- 
ture forth, cut a tree, apply his 
woodworking skills, and trarisforni 
the wood into a playable, if not 
elegant instFument. The lack of a 
great, and exacting demand for in- 
struments by orchestras discouraged 
the development of elal)orate guilds 



The individualist ethos of the Amer- 
ican nst rumen t-bui Id er survives 
today. Few occassions allow luthiers 
an opportunity to meet to discuss 
their craft. The process of instru- 
ment construction remains a solitary 
pursuit for the most part. 



BASS BANJO BUILT BY WRIGHT 



JON C.Ujl^BliLL 



In traditional societies, skills and 
cultural information are transmitted 
along kinship and community lines. In 
Medieval l-urope changes in the economic 
structure created changes in other as- 
pects of culture including the elabor- 
ation of the role of the specialist. 
Instrument-making became the domain of 
elaborate guilds catering to the de- 
mands of court and royalty. Frequently, 
however, the guilds would be structured 
along family lines, iaite-making skills, 
t«>r example, could be passed from 
father to son, in the context of the 
guild structure, for generations. 

Today, in Germany, the Mittenwald School 
continues the traditions of the guilds. 
Instrument-making in iuin'pe constitutes 
a trade with a formalized apprentice- 
ship and cert i f icat ion of the instru- 
ment -make r . 



An inability to locate satisfactory, 
and affordable instruments led Jon 
Campbell to experiment with instru- 
ment construct ion. Campbell spent 
close to eight months measuring and 
studying instruments before he applied 
wood-working skills which he had ac- 
quired through his family. Campbell 
has constructed a wide variety of in- 
struments from the traditional bouzouki 
and mandolin, on display in the lobby, 
to extraordinary, eclectic instruments 
designed for the needs of rock and 
roll musicians. As a performer, C'amp* 
bell concentrates his attentions on 
traditional Irish music. 
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FR/XNK llASFLBAClil'R 

Frank Haselbacher, providing a display 
and discussion of Spanish guitar con- 
struction in the lobby, learned his 
craft through apprenticeship to Albert 
Augustine, founder and owner of Aug- 
ustine Guitars in New York City. Prior 
to his apprenticeship, Haselbacher 
worked for the New York Fire Depaitment. 

In Haselbacher* s words, ’’appren- 
ticeship never ends.” Several years 
passed in Augustine’s shop before he 
built a complete guitar. The sheer 
time involved in fashioning a guitar 
tends to discourage excessive exper- 
imentation. ’’You know the trouble 
with guitars? ” Haselbacher asked. 

”It takes a long time to get your end 
results because instruments mature. 

If someone purchased one of these in- 
struments (on Haselbacher’ s wall) it 
would take about a year until it 
would fall into place. Playing the 
strings- the wood moves and gradually 
the instrument matures. ” 

Haselbacher makes six to eight instru- 
ments per year; each guitar takes 
approximately 4 to 6 months to build. 

The tops of Augustine guitars are 
constructed from clear German spruce; 
the sides and back with cither Brazil- 
ian redwood or Past India rosewood. 
Occassional ly red cedar is used for 
guitar tops to produce a more brilli- 
ant sound. The necks are fashioned 
from mahagony. Haselbacher obtains his 
wood from a very small supplier in 
Vermont . 

Hase I bacher ’ s customers are generated 
mostly by word of mouth, although he 
also receives referrals from Augustine’s 
widow in New York. Repair work for New 
Haven and Bost(Hi customers also con- 
sumes sigiuficant time. As with Penn i s , 
Haselbacher has studied the construction 
of numy types of guitars in re[Kiir work. 

Hase Ihaclicr has been approached to build 
lutes, zithers and other instruments 



but, despite his early zither lessons, 
space in his Voluntown home docs i\ot per- 
mit expanding the range of instniments 
he works with. 




BOB BLACK BULL 



Bob Black Bull’s great grandparents 
migrated from Montana to Rhode Island 
to work with the railroad. His great- 
grandfather Nina Peta (Paglc Chief) 
and his great-grandmother Sik Sika 
Akie (Black-Faced Woman) raised him in 
Pawtucket. Favored because he was an 
oldest child, a ’’Minipoka,” Black Bull 
was in a unique position to learn 
Blackfoot traditions. The oldest child 
is often assigned to help grandparents 
when they grow too old to perform 
some of their tasks; in exchange the 
child receives all the knowledge and 
technical skills of that older gener- 
ation. Bob Black Bull learned his les- 
sons well; today he serves as a con- 
sultant on Native American Art. 

Grandparents certainly are revered in 
Western societies. In Blackfoot kin- 
ship terminology, a young person can 
have even more of a good thing- trilval 
members refer to all relatives in their 
grandparent’s generation as ’’grandfather’ 
or ’’grandmother.” For example, a grand- 
father’s brother will i)e referred to as 
’’grand father . ” 

One of Blackball ’s "graTulpa rc'iit s , ” 

George Kicking Woman, knows all about 
’’pipe ways.” When Black Ibill startl'd 
going home ti^ Montana in lU'"(s he 
attended a iMpe Ikmce, an occassion full 
of personal and cultural significance 
for him. The Blackfoot celebrate the 
IMpe Dance every spring to welcome the 
renewal of life. Symho I i «:a I I y , the dance 
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represents the opening of the ’’Pipe Bun- 
dle,” given to the people by the Thunder 
Being. This ritual dance was originally 
conducted during the first thunder of 
spring; to accommodate to Western time 
structures, the dance. is now held on 
the closest weekend. 




ALI CISSOKO 



The grandparent’s name, Kicking Woman, 
was given to the family generations 
ago. An elder had three wives. The 
youngest was very obstinatd; when an 
enemy visitor came to camp she re- 
fused to serve him and spat in her 
husband’s face. He threw her out 
kicking and screaming. Today George 
Kicking Woman travels all over the 
country because, in Black Bull’s words, 
’’people want to learn what they have 
forgotten. ” 



Although he has become a fixture on 
the Providence cultural landscape, 

A1 i Cissoko never fails to gener- 
ate excitement during his perform- 
ances. Cissoko has handcrafted all 
the instruments he uses in perform- 
ances. His construction skills were 
acquired through apprenticeship with 
instrument with instrument builders 
in his native Senegal; his father 
also taught Ali many of the nuances 
of instrument construction . 



Black Bull's clothing represents the 
spectacular ceremonial dress tradition 
of the Plains Indians, The term. Plains 
Indian, includes many tribes inhabiting 
Middle America- the Crow, the Sioux, 
the Cheyenne, the Pawnee, the Commanche, 
and others. The Roger Williams Park 
Museum houses a collection of Plains 
Indian artifacts on the second floor. 
Following Black Bull’s performance/dis- 
cussion, we recommend visiting this ex- 
hibit to compare Black Bull’s tribal 
dress and his drums with those on dis- 
play. Also available for comparative 
purposes in a display case in the lobby 
are clothing, a drum, and other arti- 
facts once owned by the Passamoquoddy 
Indian, Leslie Melvin, 



NANCY GARCIA 



Narragansett Indian, Nancy Garcia, 
demonstrates the construction techniques 
of Native American drum l)catcrs, rattles 
and bells in the lobby area. As with 
Black Bull, she has learned her skills 
in the traditional manner- through rela- 
tives and elders of the Naragansett 
tribe. 



Ali Cissoko is uniquely qualified to 
speak about his traditions. Not only 
has he been immersed in his rich and 
distinctive culture, but also studies 
Anthropology at Northeastern Univer- 
sity. In another rare combination, 

Ali moves within the world of visual 
expression as easily as he does in hi 
musical environment. He holds an 
from Rhode Island School of Design in 
Printmaking and has exhibited in gal- 
leries in New York, Providence and Sen- 
egal . 



Since arriving in Rhode Island, Cis- 
oko has taken an active role in the de- 
velopment of programs concerned with 
the African experience. He has served 
as choreographer of African Dance for 
the U.R.I. Dance Company, as a drummer- 
accompanist for the Rhode Island State 
Council on the Arts Community Arts 
Dance Program, as an African Dance 
teacher at the Rhode Island School of 
Design, and as lead master drummer for 
Rites and Reasons at Brown. 
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Michael Bresler, musician and .Jewish 
story-teller, leads a workshop in 
the construction of bamboo flutes. 
Instruments made from hollow reeds 
have been found throughout the world. 
Bamboo growing in Asia, Africa and 
Marts of America has served as the raw 
naterial for the construction of mu- 
sical instruments. Bamboo tubes and 
other types of tubes have been found 
in the tombs of ancient Egyptians and 
prc-historic sites. Other reeds used 
to create flutes include bulrushes and 
. Japanese fleece. In lieu of proper 
vegetable matter, glass bottles filled 
to varying depths can recreate the prin- 
ciple, if not the aesthetic, of pan 
p i po s . 

One source relates the origin myth of 
the Chinese musical scale, ” In 2b00 
B.C. the court musician, Ling-Lun, was 
commanded by the Emperor to find the 
natural laws of music and a scale upon 
which all Chinese music could be built. 
So I.ing-Eun went out by the river lloang- 
llo and lived there in solitude, listen- 
ing to the sounds of nature...” 



"One day as I.ing-Lun was trying to 
hear the exact pitch of the sound of 
the river, the sacred phenix bird, 
whose name was Fdang-lloang, appeal *d 



in a tree near-by... Soon the bird 
sang out in a loud clear tone that 
seemed to Ling-Lun to be the exact 
tone which was made by the flowing 
water of the river. He cut a bamboo 
pipe until it made a sound of the 
same pitch so he would not forget the 
tone, and so he could use it for the 
first note of the new scale. Then the 
phenix bird sang again, and there were 
six different notes in his song. Ling- 
Lun cut six bamboo shoots to match the 
tones of the bird. Then a lovely 
female phenix bird appeared and sang 
six other tones, which seemed to be 
tones that came between the notes of 
the male bird. And Ling-Lun called 
the six tones of the male bird the 
masculine tones, and the six tones of 
the female bird, the feminine notes. 
He took the twelve pipes back to the 
Emperor's court and thus fixed the 
pitch of the Chinese scale forever.” 



(From Creative Music in the Home 
written Satis N. Coleman and pub- 
lished by Lewis E. Myers and Company, 
1927). 




DAVID NOLL 

Another luthier exhibiting his work, 
David Noll runs the Noll Cuitar Com- 
pany in Providence. 

SPECIAI. THANKS 

Special thanks are extended to the 
Fol karts Program at the Rhode Island 
Council on the Arts and to the Rhode 
Island School of Design for their 
assistance in creating the Hand-Built 
Music program. 
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Cleveland 

children's 

museum 



107S0 CucHd Awcnoc 
Cl«v«<and. 0^•o 44106 
( 216 ) 791-7114 



TRADITIONAL AMERICAN EXPRESSIONS 



JULY 5, 1936 



Nanci Thomas 
Japanese Dance/Origami 



’’For the past 30 years Yoshiko Baker, Linda Omura, and Dolly Semonco 
have taught traditional Japanese dancing within our community. This is 
one of the ways the Japanese-Americans have learned about their heritage. 
Through oiany hours of practice and our teacher's patience, we've managed 
to preserve a small part of the Japanese culture. 

There is also the art of Origami or paper folding. With Origami, you 
can make objects, (swans, whales, etc.) by doing paper folds without 
using scissors or glue. 

Both the dancing and Origami can be passed down through the generations. 
My daughter started dancing and origami at the age of five. I hope she too 
will continue to carry on the Japanese culture with her children." 



FUNDED BY AMERICAN EXPRESS 



Cleveland 

children's 

museum 



10750 Cuchd Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(216) 791 7114 



JULY 4, 1986 



TRADITIONAL AMERICAN EXPRESSIONS 
"HANDS AROUND THE WORLD" 



I. American PlayparCies 

Mazoo 

Bingo 

Paw Paw Patch 
Turn the Glasses Over 
Sent my Brown Jug Downtown 
Alabama Gal 

Great Big House in New Orleans 
Going Down to Cairo 

Each of these has a simple song which is taught along with 
the dance. Most of these require partners; would probably wind up 
being done by one parent and one child. Any number of couples can 
be accomodated. 



II. Big Circle Dances 

Requires partners; any number of couples can be accomodated. 
Movements are tau^t and then called, as in square dancing. The 
group responds to the calls. This can be kept to very simple 
patterns, or can be developed with a sufficiently able group of 
dancers to fairly complex figures. 



Most American square dance are not appropriate in the setting we 
are dealing with as they require sets of eight; it's difficult to 
assemble and then maintain sets in the fluid circumstances we 
expect. Also, some people who might want to participate are 
necessarily left out. 



III. International Folk Dances 



Zemer Atik, Mechol Ovadya, Im Hashachar - Israel 

Hopa Hopa, Nebesko Kolo, Makazice, Gaida - Yugoslavia 

Tarantella - Italy 

Stack o' Barley - Ireland 

Ibo- Nigeria 

Tanko Bushi- Japan 

Ya Abud - Arabic countries 



Coordinated bv Carole and Paul Kantor 
FUNDED BY AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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A NOTE ON THE PLAY DELAWARE GHOSTS 



DELAWARE GHOSTS , a traveling one-act play produced by The Delaware 
Theatre Company in cooperation with The Delaware Folklife Project, is an 
unusual attempt to bring Delaware's history and folklore to life. Many 
weeks of reading, fieldwork and library research went into the production 
of DELAWARE GHOSTS and the resulting play is an exciting reflection of 
Delaware's traditional culture. Combining the fine arts of The Delaware 
Theatre Company with the folklore of Delaware has been a happy experience. 

With the financial backing of The Delaware Humanities Forum the 
Delaware Folklife Project's research committee was able to travel the state 
to collect ghost stories from private individuals and from members of 
senior centers, historical societies, schools and clubs. In exchange for a 
lecture on folklore members of these groups allowed us to tape-record their 
narratives. The Delaware Department of Public Instruction has been 
exceedingly helpful in bringing the play to schools and enabling us to do a 
series of in-service programs for teachers. The local news media has 
outdone all previous attempts to carry Hallowe'en stories, and as always. 
Dr. Robert Bethke of The Folklore and Ethnic Arts Center, University of 
Delaware, was generous with his student archives and reference books. 
People from every age group, every social and economic level, every stage 
of education have worked together to bring this play to fruition. It has 
been fun and we are very proud of the play and of Delawareans working as a 
team to produce something special. 

Kim Burdick, President and co-founder of The Delaware Folklife 
Project, has a BA in art history and a masters degree in American folk 
culture. She is the author of a variety of articles and television scripts 
focusing on many facets of American folklife. GHOST SHIPS AND GHASTLY 
TALES is available in lecture form to adult audiences and through THE 
DELAWARE HUMANITIES FORUM, 2600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wilmington, DE 19806. 

The Delaware Folklife Project is an all-volunteer organization 
dedicated to documenting, preserving and presenting to the public in a 
lively and informative way the traditional culture of Delaware. DFP's 
1984-85 program included The Delmarva Folklife Festival; Salute to Jehu 
Camper; A Day on the Delaware; and The Arden Quilt Day. Membership is open 
to the public. For more information call 762-2046. 
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Addendum #6 

Teacher Traininj^Hi^hcr txlueation 

Altlioujih most all of the folk-artists-iii-schools projirams have been 
met with enthusiastie support by teaehers, students, artists, and eom- 
munity members, they ha\e not been without problems. Perhaps the 
most jilarinjieritieism has been the lack of qualified or trained person- 
nel to earry out a sueeessful projirani. Folklorists have often been 
thrust into the role of instruetor — a position for which they may or may 
not be well prepared. Likewise, classroom teaehers haw not been 
jiiven adequate training to prepare for and continue students’ com- 
prehension of the information that a folk artist hrinjisto theelassrooin. 
Asked to hijihlijiht prohlem areas in folk-arts-in-edueation projirani- 
minji, handbook eontributor (ileiin Hinson jjave the following suc- 
einet appraisal: 

Most folk arts programmers seem singularly unaware of the demands that daily 
instruction places on schoolteachers. Calling for core-level integration of folklore in 
social (or art] studies curricula, project planners blithely provide instructors with pro- 
gramming guides and reading lists, fully expecting teachers to take time from already- 
harried schedules to read the materials, contemplate their implications, and implement 
their suggestions.. . .Only providing in-depth teacher training and concomitant 
compensation— in the form of continuing education credit, substitute teacher relief, 
etc.-can we realistically expect to achieve some degree of interpretive excellence and 
curricular integration.' 

Certainly it would scum ideal to have classroom teachers partake in 
training before a FAIS or FAIL project bejiiiis.Workshops for teachers 
ha\e heeii built into the strueture of many FAIK projects. Typically 
these workshops have been eondueted in short-term formats (one hour 
to one day) and ha\e taken place only diirinji a funded project. 

The New York Folklore Society has sponsored several one-day 
seminars on presenting folk artists in the classroom. F/dueators, local 
historians, arts administrators, and artists are invited to hear first-hand 
e.xperienees of other folk-arts in-edueation project participants , lul to 
watch a folk artist and teacher present a typical classroom folk arts 
demonstration or performance. 

In some states or rej^ions, eonferenee sessions on folk arts in eduea 
tion ( I ’tall) or summer workshops ( Florida) have been developed. The 
Fife Folklore Conference, held annually in Utah, offers a series of 
workshops and lectures on folklifc for which attendees can reeei\e 
three hours of underjiraduate or graduate credit. Though offerings vary 
from year to year, typical sessions are focused on such topics as folk 
custom and helief, urban traditions, material culture, and ♦'olklore in 
the .schools. Freseiitors include folklorists working in both academic 
and puhlie sector settinj^s, folk artists, and educators. As the brochure 
for the Florida summer seminars states, “the Department of State's 



Bureau of Florida Folklife Froj^ranis invites Florida educatorsand other 
interested persons to attend their annual Summer Seminar on Folk 
Culture, For the past three years, the bureau haseondueted a two-day 
seminar in .luly desij^ned to help teaehers ineorporate areas of folklife 
studies in the K-12 sehool eurrieula.. . . Leetures, instruetional mate- 
rials, and traditional artists will all be part of the two-day aj^enda." For 
these sessions, teaehers ean eleet to receive in-serviee eredit points. 

At Teaehers (adle^e, Columbia University, Dr. Judith Basamaniek 
has eoordinated a Summer Institute in Folklore sinee D>84. With 
support from the National Kndownient for the Humanities, 4()elemen- 
taiA’and middle sehool teaehers are brouj^ht tojiether with seholarsand 
leeturers in the humanities for a three-week period. Participating 
teaehers receive a stipend, in-ser\ iee credits, and or from l -() credits, 
of graduate study. 

These examples do not ehanj^e the fact that there still are ver>’ few 
training opportunities available to the educator. Those eollej^es and 
universities that have decree programs in folklore have offered few. if 
any, courses in appp xl folklore or folklife-in-edueation. \\1ien courses 
have been offered, they have been met with enthusiasm by teaehers 
and have resulted in projects that have successfully integrated tradi- 
tional knowledjie into the classroom. 

Dr. Rita Moonsammy, has created a novel way in which to simul- 
taneously train teaehers and to plan and implement folk-arts in- 
etlueation projects in New Jersey. Moonsammy’s report on this plan 
ean be found in chapter two, “Reports from the Field.” More recently. 
Dr. Kris ('on^don has developed a course on folk arts in education as 
part of the graduate program in arts education at Bowling (Ireen 
University. By including the course in a dej^ree proj^ram for educators, 
both Drs. Con^don and Moonsammy have recognized and validated 
this approach to arts education. 

!orrcspt>iulciK'u with (llciiii Hinson, M;iy 

a. “Teacher Workshops; Criteria for Success,” reprinted with permis 
sion from WOliKIS’d IDKAS: A (luide for l)cvclof)inii Successful 
OfK’fd Educiitiou Profinims which was developed by ()PKR,\ 
America and Uearninji About bcarninji. Copyrij^hted by bearninji 
About Learninji^, U>S.V All rij^hts reserved. Contact OPKRA 
America, Fducation Proj^ram, K Street. NW, Washinjiton. D.C. 
20004 for any use of information printed on these panics, or if you 
wi.sh to purchase the complete publication. 

b. -1th Annual Summer Folk C.ulturc Seminar brochure, reprinted 
with permission from the Bureau of Florida Folklife Proyrams. 
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Teacher Workshops: 
Criteria for Success 




An uctiiv tetuher mtrkshop hy Michiftym Opera Theatre 



hi General 

1 , All teachers’ classes shouUl be taught by 
qualified personnel with a good background 
in the are:' they are addressing. 

2 (live your in ser>ice workshop or course a 
specific objective. Don't tiy’ to cover too 
much information at tine time — give 
teachers only as much as you can 
successfully handle, is rele\ant to the 
objectives of the workshop, and that the> 
can apply for themselves or with their 
students. 

3 Vfork with sizes and kinds of groups you 
feel you can comfortably handle until you 
gain experience, 'llie activities and intent ot 
the workshop will help define the number 
which is most appropriate Your own 
feelings will help determine the grade 1 'tcI 
and special circumstances of the children of 
the teachers you chiKise. 

Beforehand 

1 . I'horouglily investigate the objectives of the 
teachers you are teaching. What are the 
state, district, and schiHil mandates they 
have? Wliat texts and other materials must 
they u.se? What are the special needs of 
their students? If at all possible, you mus; 



give them a w ay to use your program in 
what they are already doing or the> ma>- be- 
resistant to your prtigram. 

2. Bring lots of quality handouts on your 
prtigram and the opera ctimpany, xs ^^■ell xs 
worksheets the teachers can use afterward 
with their students. 

3. Kntiw in athance the time, space, materials, 
and so on you will need to have. 

4 . I'se minimal l.at well-integrated audio- 
visual aids. 

3 Take care of all creature ctimforts When 
teachers haNe to put up with hardships, they 
ma> not get any other message from >ou 

(r Plan an appropriate documentation 

prcK-edure, e.g., photos, written comments 
of participants, videotaping 

lynring 

1 Tell teachers what they are going to do and 
why it is imptirtant beftire you start lell 
them again after you finish. 

2. (live teachers some theoiy , research or 

other information to support the value of 
what you are teaching whenever possible 

3 Ha>e hands on activities Teachers are often 
‘ lectured out" and will learn more by 






BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



doiny. If workshops arc after sch(H)l, be 
considerate of the fact that the teachers 
ha\e alread>' had a long active da>'. 

I N’ou may ha\e teachers perform in some 
\va>' for one another. Although they may be 
hc*sitant to do so, with your encouragement 
it can give them added confidence in 
themselves and their understanding of 
opera. 

5 (iive teachers a chance to think and invent a 
way to apph’ your materials, program or 
idexs in their specific situations, (ict 
teachers to invent lesson plans, clxssrtxim 
aids, etc., xs part of the workshop. 

6 Have time for questions and answers. 

After 

I Alw a>s have a w ritten evaluation at the 
completion of the workshop. V'ou may al.so 
wish to discuss or record reactions xs well. 

1 ln\ ite the teachers to attend your opera 
performances and/or \ isit >our educational 
programs. 

S l.ea\e the space tidier than \ou found it. 



Options 

Teacher workshops cun be; 

xs short xs 30 minutes to 2 hours or Ixst 

much longer all day or; 

series of ses’eral days or weeks; 

for inscrv’icc, university, or continuing 

education credit; 

a part of a larger program for children; 

for the regular classroom teacher, the 

music teacher, other specialists such as 
the special education teacher, etc.; 

ftKused on how to teach about opera or 

they can be for the teachers’ own 
renewal or skills development; 

about opera per se or about how to use 

opera to teach academic subjects; 

used to teach teachers to appreciate 

and/or actually produce opera/musical 
theater; 

an>time during the week or year that is 

convenient for the opera company and 
the teachers. 
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Addendum #7 

(icncral Education RcfcrenccN 



The successful intc^rution of folklifc inforniution into the eurrieu 
luni is eontin^e'iit upon not only the prepunition of the edueutor hut 
:ilso the prepunition of the folklifc speeiulist. The edueutionul field h;is 
heeoine ii highly developed ureii of reseureh sind knowledjie. New 
inforniution in such suhjeets us le.irninj^ theories, teuehin^ strute^ies, 
and edueational psyeholoj^y has dramatically ehan^c'd the way in 
which the process of learning is viewed. Wliile many disciplines have 
methods courses to prepare teachers of their respective diseiplinar>’ 
suhjeets, folklore has la^At-'J hehind. Thus it is neeessar>’ for the folklifc 
specialist to work closely with educators in the development of folk arts 
projtirams. The information in this section is intended to provide a brief 
introduction to the world of educational studies. 



In order to integrate a new proj^ram into an already existinj^ eduea 
tional structure, it is also necessary to understand the nature of the 
structure and who is involved. Since most KAIS projects have heen 
implemented in puhlie school systems, the two sections entitled 
“Who’s Who in the School District” and “State Plans for the Arts ’ have 
heen included to provide information on those structures. 



a. “The Nature of Learninji” and “Learninji Styles” reprinted with 
permission from WORKING IDEAS: A Guide for Developinfi 
Succetisfid Opera Education Profiran,s which was developed hy 
OPKlli\ America and Learning About Learning. (Copyrighted hy 
Learning About Learning, 1983. All rights reserved. (Contact 
OPlvlLV America, hCdueation Program, 633 E Street, XW, Washing- 
ton, 1).(C. 20004 for any use of information printed on these pages, 
or if you wish to purchase the complete publication. 



h. "Framework” Diagrams developed hy 0('Fl<y\ America, “Frame 
work for an Opera Education (Curriculum (Juide,” copyright 1984. 
Diagrams may not he used without written permission from ( )PE1L\ 
America. (Contact ()PER,\ America. Education Program. ()33 K 
Street, NW, Washington. IKC 20004. 



e. “Who’s Who in the School District” and “State Plans for the Arts" 
reprinted with permission from WORKING IDEAS: A Guide for 
Developiufi Successful Opera Education /Vogroni.s which was 
developed hy ()PE1L\ America and Learning About Learning. 
(Copyrighted hy Learning About Learning, D>83. All rights resened. 
(Contact OPElL\ America, Education Program, ().13 E Street. NW, 
Washington, D.(C. 20004 for any use of information printed on 
these pages, or if you wish to purchase the complete publication. 
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The Nature ot* Learning 

How (children Learn 

The naturnl way children learn is through active, constructive inter- 
action with their environment of people, places, and things, and with 
information of all kinds. The best and most recent research from the 
eo^iiitive scientists who study mental processes such as perception, 
memor>'. comprehensive, invention, and problem-solving, reaffirm 
this view of learning. 

In addition, not all children learn in the same way: for example, 
different a^es tliink in quite different ways. Individuals have “learninjii 
styles” that color the way they perceive and deal with information. 
People’s familial and cultural baekArounds and their varying expe 
rienees also influence how and what they learn most easily. 

Because of the natural way children learn, educators cannot simply 
decide what they want to teach and how to teach it and expect every 
child to learn it. The best educators find out as much as they can about 
the children they wish to reach and de\ elop lessons that allow ehiklren 
to deal actively and constructively with information. 

A iJttlc Bit What Kducators Know 

Most teachers trained throujih university courses learn about views 
of learninjiby studyinj^ theorists such as.lean I’iaj^et, Krik Krikson, and 
.lerome Bruner. I’iatiet, probably the single most well-known theorist, 
demonstrated that children j^o through staj^es in their intellectual 
development which causes them to learn differently at difterent ajies. 

1 Ms educational prescriptions were to provide the child with learnin,', 
experiences slightly above the child’s development level that would 
capture the child’s interest and c riosity and cause him her to re- 
exaniine what he she has already learned. 

Krik Krikson also believed children ^o throujih statues of develop 
ment. But while Biatiet was eoneerned with the development of logical, 
rational thouj^ht, Krikson looked at a child’s social development and 
self understandiniii. Kxtendinj^ the ideas of Sijimund Freud, Kriekson 
felt that for each le\el ot development a child had a “task to accom- 
plish and that if that task was not accomplished the child stayed at that 
level. Krikson is probably best known for creating the term “identity 
crisis,” which he believes occurs when the adolescent does not estab 
lish a stronj^ sense of self. 

Krikson’s educational prescription would be to allow the child to 
take on positive roles that will ^ive him her the best chance to aeeom 
plish the developmental tasks. 

.lerome Bruner, of all the theorists, was most interested in the 
creative nature of learninti. Kike Kco Vytiotsky, he saw the value ot 
many of the activities in the arts: active creation and invention, 

3»4 



iiii:iji^inativc play with ideas, the use of a variety of media and materials, 
and the eneourtijjemeiu of unique individutil solutions. Perhaps the 
most innovative of Bruner’s ideas was the notion of how to look at a 
field of study, sueh as mathematies. To him, just as important as the 
knowledge and skills to be learned in a field was the partieular brand of 
ereative thouj»ht within the field. He was interested in the universal 
questions posed in a field and how j^rapplinj» with those questions leads 
the ehild to diseoveries about the field, oneself, and the human 
eondition. 

Bruner’s edueational preseription would be to pose the most pro- 
voeative questions sueh as “What makes human beinjjs human?" to the 
ehild. He believed this should be done not by askinji the ehild outrij^ht 
but by presenting the ehild with evidenee and experienees designed to 
eause the ehild to pose his her own questions and seek his her own 
solutions. 

Kdiieators lookinjJ for a way to eatejjorize the various levels and 
forms of learnini^ j^enerally use Benjamin Bloom’s taxonomy. This is 
not the only way to eatejjorize learninji but it may be the one your 
sehool distriets use to frame their edueational objeetives for ehildren. 
His eojjnitive eatejjories inelude knowledjie, eoniprehension, appliea- 
tioii, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. See Bloom, B. S., et al.. 
Taxonomy of Educiitiomil Objectives: Handbook I: The Cofinitive 
Domain. London: Loiijiimans, ( Ireeii, 105b. 



Do the ArtM Help l^earnin^? 

Kdiieators who aren’t arts speeialists don’t usually learn imieh about 
the arts as part of their trainin^^. If they have positive personal expe- 
rienees with the arts then they may learn to value them. I’nfortunately 
e\ en if edueators like the arts, readinjJ and mathematies are seen as the 
primary foeus of ediieation. Aehievement tests, whieh jjreatly in 
flueiiee parents and edueators. always eover these areas, and almost 
never eoneerii themselves with the arts. Howe\er, edueatois and 
others in the arts have seen firsthand the many positive effeets expe 
rieiiees in the arts ean ha\’e on ehildren, not only beeause it enriehes 
their li\es but beeause it ean lie future trainiii}^ for eareers in the arts. 

Ill an effort to “pn.\e’’ the importanee of arts, arts ediieation and 
supporters all over the eountry have written treatises and eondiieted 
researeh. Some of the best t^eneral information ean be summarized as 
follows: 

1 . A major way in whieh the artsaffeet learning is that learninti bejiins 
with pereeption, and artistie experienee heij^htens pereeptual 
aeuity. (See ( U>mini< to ( )ur Senses, by the Arts, Kdueation and the 
Anierieans panel.) 



2. There are unrelated but ^rowiii^ bodies of literature and theories of 
human development that surest the basic power of arts expe- 
riences to help children learn most naturally and effectively. (See 
“Invention, IMay, Media, and Individuality,” Interchange, Alliance 
for Arts Kducation, l‘)82, for an over\iew of this research.) 



3. Recent research in neuropsychology indicates that the hemi- 
spheres of the brain differ somewhat in function, with one side 
heinj^ more logical and verbal; the other more intuitive and non- 
verbal. A case has been made that education should teach the whole 
brain and that the arts are uniquely qualified to help do this. Other 
evidence shows that even such logical mental activities as problem- 
solving utilize intuition and creativity; that is, need both sides of the 
brain. 






There is little hard data to support the notion that education in the 
arts has a one-to-one relationship with success in other academic 
subjects. This is not to say that other subjects cannot be learned 
throuj^h the arts but only that the relationsh;p ot arts to learninj^ is 
not a simple case of more art causing more learning. (Ask ()l’KRi\ 
America for ways to obtain the CiK.MHKb technical papers for a 
review of the available evidence.) There are however, schools 
around the countr>' with extensive arts programs whose students 
are academically superior to their peers. (See the Rockefeller 
ffh)thers Fund Arts Awards recipients.) 



5. ScN’eral proj^rams have used the arts to teach other subjects and 
have been shown to he successful. (Write Lcarninj^ About Lcarninji 
fora description of their program chosen as a model by the National 
Kndowment of the Arts or write the Kndowment for information on 
other model programs.) 



Further Rctcrcnces 

Lciirning Theorist Described Here 

bruncr, ,1. S.. “beyond the Information 
1<)73. 



(liven," New York: 



Norton. 



F.rikson, K. 11., "('.hildhood and Society," New York: Norton, 

I’iaAvt, .1., “I’iajict's Theory." In 1’. 11. .Mussen (Ivd.), "Carmichaers 
.Manual of Child l’sychi)loAy.”(Vol. 1). New York: Wiley, b>7(), pp. 
703 32. 

I’iajict, >1. and Inhcldcr. H., ’’ I'hc l’sycholo)iy of the (.liild. New ^ork. 
basic books. lOOS. 

Vytiotsky. L.. “.Mind in Society," CainbridAv. .Mass: llar\ard CniversitN 
Press, P>7S. 

Vvilotskv L. “The I’svcholojiy of Art." Cami)ridAc, .Mass: .MIT Press 
1071. 
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Arts Educators and Researchers 

Kisiicr, K. (Kd.), “The Arts, Human Development and Kdiieation," 
Berkeley: Me(aitehan, 1976. 

(lardiier, II., "The Arts and Human Development," New York; Wilev, 
197.V 



(ihiseliii, B., "The Oeati\e I’roeess,” 

Loweiifeld, V., "Oeative and Mental 
1957. 



New York: Mentor, 1952. 
drowth," New York: MaeMillan, 



Madeja, S. (Kd.), "Arts and Aestheties: An Aj^enda for the Future.” 
St. Louis: CKMRKL, 1977. 

Perkins, 1)., and Leondar ( Kd.), "The Arts and Cojinition," Baltimore: 
.lohn Hopkins rni\ersity I’ress, 1977. 



Pia^vt'N SttftcN of Development and Related Artistie AehievementM 

The ehild is born with a eapaeity to perforin eertain physieal aetions 
on ohjeets; for e.xample, seeing, sueking, and grasping. At first, what 
the ehild ean do defines the ohjeet; for example, a "suek-ahle" or 
"grasp-ahle. (Gradually the ehild learns that ohjeets exist e\en when 
he she does not act on them; for example, ohjeets that are \isually 
hidden no longer simply eease to exist. 

Relationship to Artistic Achievements 

The ehild goes from hahhling to produeing reeognizahle rhythm and 
words; is able to imitate and repeat simple familiar events; ean pretend 
that one ohjeet is another or that an ohjeet is alive; ean imitate large 
gross motor aetions; ean produee simple serihhles; and ean do simple 
hloek staeking. 

Rre-operational or Symbolic (Ages / '/.? to 7) 

The ehild de\elops his her representational ahilities. sueh as lan- 
guage. He she ean internet not only with real ohjeets hut with symbols 
tor those ohjeets, sueh as written words. The ehild gradually begins to 
take other people’s perspeetives into aeeount. Toward the end of this 
stage the ehild develops eoneepts of relationships hetweer’ ohjeets. 
sueh as inimher, mass, weight and volume. 

Relationship to Artistic Achievements 

The ehild de\ elops more elaborate mental imagery. The ehild spoil 
taneously learns to ereate original stories, dramas and poetie Ian 
guage;eompose simple songs; invent simple danees; work figures from 
elay and eonstruetions from hloeks; draw human figures, animals, 
houses, anil a \ ariety of patterns and reeognizahle ohjeets: and use a 
variety of media to express his her ideas and feelings. Children with 
outstanding talents in some media are able to produee more mature 
works. 
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('oncrcte ( )perationul (Afies 7-11) 

The child becomes capable of reversing* a mental action so lon^> as 
inanipulable objects are involved; for example, the child can learn to 
reverse addition with subtraction, lie/she can relate objects according 
to their similarities and differences and can classify elements into 
hierarchies. 



Reliitioriship to Artistic Achievements 

Many children, for varying reasons, cease or curtail artistic aetivibes 
sharply during this sta^e. Those who do not curtail artistic aeti\ities, 
develop their abilities to write stories and other ideas; understand and 
use metaphorical lan^uatie; initiate their own plays, son^s, construc- 
tions, etc. both alone and in their peer groups; create more realistic 
and elaborate visual arts products; compose and perform music and 
dance with more technical control and formality; and learn skills 
calling for safe and accurate use of tools. 



Formal ( }penitional (Af^e 11-Adult) 

The younti person becomes able to deal with verbal and logical ideas 
in the absence of inanipulable ol';jeets, for example, to solve a geomet- 
ric proof. Proportionate relationships and analoj^ies become easy to 
deal with. He she can construct philosophies and hypotheses, and 
reflect on his her own activity of thinking. 



Relationship to Artistic Achievements 

.Most people at this sta^e should be capable ol understaiidinji and 
applying musical theory; developing artistic productions that contain 
several levels of expression, and reflect a personal philosophy; tackle or 
devise for themselves more elaborate and difficult artistic problems to 
explore; and develop hi^h levels of craftsmanship in their preferred 
media. 



KriekMHi's Stajics and Tasks of Development 

Trust: Infancy 

The infant must learn that the workl isa yood and trustworthy plaee 
to be. 

Autonomy: J-A years 

The ehild must learn that he she can sometimes operate indepen 
deiitly from those around him her, and has eontrol over some aspects 
of life (such as his her own bodily funetions). 

Initiative: .l-,s years 

The ehild must learn to create and invent his her own situations and 
.solutions (as in imaginative phiy). 
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Indiustry: 6-12 years 

The child must learn both to work positively and to do so coopera- 
tively with others (as in the tasks of school). 

Identity: Adolescence 

The young person must learn to develop a sense of self that he she 
can eharaeterize. that is unique, and that is assured (that is, one knows 
who one is). 

Intimacy: Early Adulthood 

The person must learn to develop deep affiliations in work, friend- 
ships and love. 

(lenerativity: Lute Adulthood 

1 he person must learn ways to contribute his her experiences and 
ideas to the next generation. 



liCarning St\’le» 

As important, perhaps even more important in the eyes of some 
educators, than a child's developmental level is his her learning style. 
The more an educator can know about howdifferent children uniquely 
learn, the better able he she will be to provide meaningful and effective 
educational experiences. 



Kdueation has long talked about and studied “individual differ- 
ences" (in the form of psychological or pysehometrie testing) and has 
more recently produced an extensive literature on “cognitive styles" 
(the two best-known styles being “refleetivity-impulsivity” and “field 
dependence-field independence"). In the first tradition, differences 
between indix’iduals are usually discussed in terms of higher or lower 
scores on a particular test, while in the second tradition, an individual 
is said to possess a certain style which is more or less effective in certain 
situations, such as school. 



It is also possible, however, to conceive of individuals with different 
styles that are tunetionally equixalent. Such styles would mean chil- 
dren can go on different routes to the same endpoint of development. 

A few recent studies have revealed that this may well be the ease for 
both children and adults in a number of important areas. Simon 
( l‘>75) has demonstrated that in a simple problem-solving task, there 
are .several, equally valid ways of arriving at a correct solution. In the 
domain of early language development both Hloom and her colleagues 
(bloom, Lightbrown, and Hood, 1978) and Nelson ( 1973) have found 
that eiiildren with ditferent styles of acquiring language can all come to 
the point of language competence. 

(lardner. Wolf, and their associates at Project Zero at Ilar\ard are 
eondueting a longitudinal study of individual differences in children’s 
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use of symbols in lan^ua^e, drawings, two- and three-dimensional 
eonstruetion, niusie, movement, and symbolie play. In ehildren as 
youii^ as 15 months, they have found differenees in the medium 
favored during free play, in the amount and depth of engagement with 
whieh the ehildren explore a medium, and in the rate at whieh they 
progress in working with various media. 

At Learning About Learning Kdueational Foundation, over twenty- 
five years of informal obsenations of ehildren working in their inte- 
grated arts program have yielded evidenee of unique styles of ereative 
learning. These styles have to do with how individuals pereeive and 
transform information. A five-year experimental laboratorv’elassroom 
based on these styles sueeessfully helped ehildren learn more effee- 
tively in all subjeet areas (Farnham-l)iggor>’, 1980). 

The arts are uniquely able to develop and nurture individual learn- 
ing styles through providing opportunities for ehildren to pereeive and 
give form to a myriad of ideas. 
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FRAMEWORK FOR AN OPERA EDUCATION CURRICULUM GUIDE 
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RELATIONSHIPOP LEARNING/TEACHING GOALS TO LEARNING PROCESSES 
FOR AN OPERA EDUCATION CURRICULUM GUIDE 





^ ^ 


COGNITIVE DOMAIN 

Knowledge/ Recall 
specifics 

ways and means of dealing with specifics 
umversals and abstractions in a field 
Comprehension 
translation 
interpretation 
extrapolation 
Application 
Analysis 
elements 
relationships 
organizational principles 
Synthesis 

production of unique communication 
producticT of a plan 
derivations of a set of abs ici relations 
Evaluation 

based on internal evidence 
based on external evidence 




^ : 

^ 

FORMS OF CREATIVITY 
Expresaive 
independent 
sponteneous 
freedom 
Productive 

skills acquired for mastery 
technique developed 
Inventive 
inger^uity 
invention 
discovery 
Innovative 

modification of basic assumptions 
Emergenlive 
reorganize experiences 
visualize beyond scope of general public 


> 


AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 
Receiving/ Attending 

awareness 

Willingness to receive 
control or selected attention 
Resportdtng 
compliance 
willingness 

satisfaction m response 
Valuing 
acceptance 
preferences 
commitment 
Orgenizetion 

orgeniiation of a value system 
Characterization by a value or value complex 
generelized set 
characterization 
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ELEMENTS OF LEARNING/TEACHING PROCESSES 



Teacher characteristics 
existing knowledge 
how to leach 
Presentation strategy 
what presented 
when presented 
how presented 
Learner Characteristics 
existing knowledge 
Learning strategies 

learner s behaviors intended to influence m encoding 



Encoding process 
selection 
acquisition 
construction 

integration of new information 
Learning outcomes 

recognition nf newly acquired knowledge 
Perlormance 

behaviors on tests or perlormance measures 
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LEARNtNG/TEACHtNG GOALS 

Listen and Observe 
at arts events 

when studying about opera and its related disciplines 
when creating original works 
Evaluate 

distinguish similarities and differences 
make comparisons 
hypothesize alterneiive options 
articulate ones own perceptions of the art form 

find out howknowledgeable people in the ad form analyzeand synthesize information about the art form 
and make ludgmenis ebout it 
Padicipate 

be involved in producing the ad form and continuously analyze synthesize and evaluale the process 
work with people knowledgeable about the ad form 
become involved in the formal study of ads disciplines 
Create 

use the knowledge, skills and techniques of the ad form to make personal ur gruu p statement m the art 
form 

explore the expressive qualities of the ad form and its related disciplines 
Study about the ad form 
research the history and criticism of the ad form 

learn about the languages, vocabulary styles and genres of the ad form 

learn about the relationships of the above as they pedain to world events and other ad forms 



LEARNING STRATEGIES 

Rehenrsal strategies for basic learning tasks 
Rehearsal strategies for complex learning lasks 
Elaboration strategies tor basic learning tasks 
Elaboration strategies for complex learning tasks 
Organizational strategies for basic learning tasks 
Oiganizational tlrategies for complex learning tasks 
Comprehension monitoring strategies 
Affective strategies 
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BEST COPY 



Who\ Who in the School District 



School Board 

Tlicy c:m: Determine sehool poliey. 

You must: Find out when to work with them direetly. The best route 

may he throujili tlie superintendent. 



Siiperiiitendeiits 

Tlieyean: Provide a settinji in cooperation witli your opera eom 

pany. Approve t’undinj^ and program. They may also he 
willinji to work with you to contact tlie business commu- 
nity tor t‘undin)i for projirams that will impact their district 
sijinificantly. 

You must: Satisfy the needs of their hoards, teachers, and parents. 

hrinji positive attentioji to their district. I’se their time 
sparinjily. 



(hirrieuliiiii/Stat't' Developers 

They can: Su)i)iest eurrieulum jioals. become actively involved in 

planniti)^ a proj^rap- .vith you for their district. Help with 
fundinji. Promote materials development. Offer inset^ iee 
opportunities. Promote projiram in district. 

You must: Demonstrate a willinjiness to work with them to develop a 

projiram that helps them meet state and district ohjec 
tives. Help them with their staff. 



Priiieipals 

They can: (live permission for sehool participation in projects. Lend 

support for ideas in the specific sehool (e.ji., pilot pro 
j^ram ). Kearranj^e sehool schedules, (lollahorate, instruct, 
work with PTA to determine any or all cultural activities 
(e.t;., in states where music staff no lonj^er exist ). Promote 
total sehool participation. Disseminate your materials 
and PK. Kueourajie teachers. Schedule events. 

You must: Demonstrate that you can help them develop a projiram 

that relates to their school’s objectives. Help them help 
their faculty. Me Hexihle. Tailor your projirams to their 
schedules. Help them hritiji positive attention to their 
schools. 
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SuperviNorN, Coordinators, Consultants 

They can: ("onnect you with key administrators, teachers, parent 

groups with your interests. Collaborate in development of 
materials and programs. Suggest inserviee possibilities. 
Handle school operations resources. Help get kids for 
outreach programs. Schedule performances, outreach 
ser\'ices for their district. Offer or suggest inservice oppor- 
tunities. (live support to all-school programs (which will 
help insure their success), (live permission for participa- 
tion. Disseminate your materials and packets. 

You must: Demonstrate that you can help provide a program that 

relates to objectives in their area of specialization, e.g., 
music, math, English, bilingual education, special educa- 
tion, gifted and talented programs, etc. Demonstrate that 
you can help them help their teachers. 



/ 
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State Plans for the Arte 

Many states have enacted arts education plans which you should 
investigate. Has your state legislature formally adopted such a planV If 
so when? Is it active? How do your programs work in a coordinated way 
with these programs? BE AVVARE OP' WHAT EXISTS WITHIN YOUR 
AREA AT THE STATE LPWEE THAT YOU CAN INTERACT WITil IT! 

Example of a state mandate for fine arts for the third grade: 



Art 

Awareness and sensitivity to natural and man-made environments 

— Discover, explore and examine art elements: line, color, shape, 
texture, value, form and space (K-6) 

— Understand formal structure in art: unite, emphasis, balance, and 
variety (1-6) 

Inventive and imaginative expression through art materials and tools 

— Express individual ideas, thoughts, and feelings in simple media 
drawing, painting, printmaking, constructing and modeling, 
d-dimensional forms, manipulative skills (K-6) 

Understanding and appreciation of self and others through art culture 

and heritage 

—Look at and talk about contemporary and past artworks, primary 
sources and art visuals (K-6) 

Aesthetic growth through visual discrimination and judgment 

— Explore and examine artwork; students’ and major artists (K 6) 



Theatre ArtM 

Expressive use of the body and voice 

—Develop body awareness and spatial perception using (K-6) 
rhythmic and imitative movement, sensory awareness and 
pantomime 

— Imitate sounds and dialogue (K-6) 

-Recall, sensory and emotional experiences (d 6) 

Creative drama 

— Dramatize literary selections using (2-6) shadow play, pantomime 
and imitative dialogue 

Aesthetic growth through appreciation of theatrical events 

—View theatrical events emphasizing (d-6) player-audience relation- 
ship .ind audience etiquette 

d4‘) 




Music 
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Siiijiiiiiji concepts and skills 

— Sin^ son^s (K-6) total tiroup sinj^inji ot' action, seasonal, patriotic, 
popular, etc,, soiijiis and rounds 

— Create dramatizations, movements, new words to son/iis (2-t>) 

— Develop the voice ( 16) deep hreatliinji tor siiiji^inti 

— I’ertorm contrasts (1-6), hij^li low, up down, last slow, loud sott, 
same dit't'ereiit, lonji short 

— Keeof^nize aurally ( 1 6) dit't'erenee between melody and aeeonipani 
ment, repeated seetions, eontrastiu)^ seetions, seetions that return 
alter a eontrast 

— Sin^ indi\idually ( 16) 

— Sinji and identity simple musie torms (,V()) 

.\lusie listeninti 

— Keeotinize aurally (K 6), liijih low, last slov , loud sott, up down, 
lon^ short, smooth Jerky, mood, ditterenee between melody and 
aeeompaninient, repeated seetions, eontrastinji seetions 

— Hear musie that tells a story (K 6) 

— Keeoj^nize solo instruments b\’ ( 16) sound, sijiht, and eatetiorize b\’ 
tamilies (woodwind, brass, strings, pereussion) 

— Listen to and identity simple musie torms (K-6) 

Responses to musie tlirouyh moving and playing 

— I'ertorm tiross motor mo\eni(;nt to records and siiiji^inj^ locomotor, 
a.xial (K.1) 

— I’ertorm aetion sonys (K 4) 

— ,\lo\e to e.xpress mood meanint* ot the musie steady beat and body 
sounds ( K 6) 

— I’ert'orm sintiinti ti:mies ( K .1 ) 

— ,\eeompan\’ sonys and records with (14) body sounds ;iiul com 
mereial rhythm melotly instruments 

— Imit;ite aiul pertorm simple melodie rhythmic patterns aiul rhythms 



(steady beat rhythm ot words) be.it yroupinjis ot twos (mareh) and 
three (waltz) (2 .1 ) 
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